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I 
TEN DEBATABLE DANTE METAPHORS 


he Lashing Gale.—The description of the gale that torments the 

carnal sinners, Jnf., v, 33, as ‘whirling and smiting” them! suggests 
that in using gastiga in vs. 51 Dante may have had in mind the figure 
of a whipping-top. As the wailing and wretched shades approach he 
asks: ““Master, who are those folk that the black air so chastises?’” 
Whipping-tops were a common toy in medieval Italy; and in Par., 
xvi, 42, Dante refers to them specifically, saying of the swift rotation 
with which the light of Judas Maccabeus responded to his name, in the 
Cross of Mars: “joy was the whip of the top.’” 

The verb gastigare (castigare) does not so readily suggest whipping as 
does the English chastise—it has more the general sense of punishment 
of our more bookish castigate. But a very good case of its definite use in 
that sense is found in Dante’s Latin, in the De Vulgari Eloquentia, where 
speaking of God’s punishment of man for building the Tower of Babel 
he says: “But He arose, and, with a scourge which was not hostile but 
paternal and had been wont at other times to smite, He chastised His 
rebellious son with correction at once merciful and memorable.’ 

As a pendant to this item, it may be worth noting that the unusual 
corregge of vs. 60, where we expect regge, is probably intended as a con- 
trast to the licence permitted by Semiramis, in a parallel to the chastise- 
ment now being suffered by the sensual souls, who had been lawless in 
their first life: the Sultan not only rules, but also “corrects,” punishes, 


1 “Voltando e percotendo li molesta.” 

2 Vs. 50 f.: “Maestro, chi son quelle/genti che |’ aura nera si gastiga?”’ 

* Vss. 40-42: “E al nome dell’alto Maccabeo/vidi moversi un altro roteando,/e letizia 
era ferza del paleo.” 

* Howell’s translation, in Temple Classics: Latin Works of Dante. Rajna’s Testo critico 
reads (1. vii. 5): “Sed exsurgens, non hostili scuica, sed paterna, et alias verberibus assueta, 
rebellantem filium pia correctione, nec non memorabili, castigavit.”” 
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2 Ten Debatable Dante Metaphors 


by his severe, relentless government that Oriental land that before had : 


been so unrestrained in its licentiousness.® 


2. Without Fear and Without Reproach.—Dante would hesitate to de- : 
scribe one sight that he saw in Hell—a shade that was holding his severed ~ 


head in his hand, like a lantern—were it not, he says, that “Conscience 
reassures me, that good compagnia that francheggia a man under the 
hauberk of feeling herself pure.’’® The general thought of this metaphor 
is most clear; but its details present several disturbing features. 

It is of course the man who feels himself secure, because he feels that 
his conscience is pure; and this consciousness—coscienza means both 
“conscience” and “‘consciousness”—is his protecting armor. The agree- 
ment of pura with coscienza, however, shows that according to the strict 
syntax it is Conscience (personified) who feels herself pure. This would 
be a trivial distinction, were it not that the concept is bound up in a 
metaphor which is evidently intended rather concretely. The fact that 
asbergo (usbergo) is used by Dante only here, and that even here it has 
not been brought in through considerations of rhyme, shows that the 
metaphor is definite and purposeful. Of the commentators, some of the 
earliest evidence their appreciation of this fact more clearly than their 
modern successors. Buti says: “as the cuirass gives a man boldness 
(franchezza) to enter in the fray of arms’’;’ and the Anonimo Fiorentino: 
“‘well does the Author say that his clear conscience was reassuring him, 
which was pure under his breast, which is the hauberk of the soul.’’* 

The figure seems to have a distinct military flavor, which is of a 
characteristic medieval type. Franchezza, the condition of the man who 
is his own master, implies also that manly fearlessness which is in con- 
trast to the ignoble temper of the serf and the bondsman. In Jnf., 11, 
122 f., Vergil chides Dante for his faintheartedness, with the words: 
“Why dost thou harbor (?—dellette) so much cowardice (viltd) in thy 
heart? Why hast thou not boldness (ardire) and franchezza?’’® The im- 


5 Commentators have noted that Dante once elsewhere uses correggere in a similar sense 
(Purg., v1, 94 f.): “guarda come esta fiera é fatta fella/per non esser corretta dalli sproni.” 
—Ps. xcv. 10, “correxit orbem terre” (some early MSS omit “‘terre’’) is quoted as a paral- 
lel. 

Petrarch uses correggere in this sense, Canzone “Spirto gentil”’ (tm), 4 f.: “... ’onorata 
verga/Colla qual Roma e suoi erranti correggi.”” 

The much disputed “‘cor(r)egger”’ of Par., x1. 138, may possibly have a related connota- 
tion, as one of two simultaneously intended meanings. 

6 Inf., xxv, 115-17: “se non che coscienza m’assicura,/la buona compagnia che 
l’uom francheggia/sotto l’asbergo del sentirsi pura.”’ 

7 “come lo coretto da franchezza all’uomo di mettersi tra’ ferri.”’ 

8 “dice bene l’Auttore che la buona coscienzia |’assicurava, ch’ era pura sotto il petto, 
ch’ é sbergo dell’anima.”’ 

* “perché tanta vilta nel cuore allette?/perché ardire e franchezza non hai?” 
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pression produced upon me by the verb francheggiare in this context is 
that of the enfranchisement by which the bondsman was made not only 
free in the general and abstract sense, but also authorized, and en- 
couraged, to don the armor of the free man, and in the pride of his free- 
dom enter the lists, or the strife of strenuous battle, unhandicapped by 
the inequality of his defense, and eager to show his worth and fighting 
mettle. There are examples to show that the word could be used in that 
sense;!® the modern verb is affrancare. Even the noun compagnia seems 
to have something of a military tone, in this connection: it is practically 
equivalent to compagna, “companion,” here; and the use of a feminine 
noun here, whether it be specifically a mere variant of compagna or not, 
is in accordance with the conventional custom of making the appositive 
agree in gender with the noun (here coscienza) referred to. 

3. Shoots and Arrows.—Strange combinations of metaphors are evi- 
dently sometimes the result of visualizations in which similarities of 
shape only, with no regard for the real entities, lead to association in 
the mind; and to recapture the original flavor it is necessary to reverse 
the process, and try to revisualize, on the basis of the combined figures, 
and see if a plausible explanation is to be found in likenesses of shape; 
though no solution, however appealing, must be accepted as definitive 
and unquestionable. For there is a relatively small range to the gamut of 
the shapes, and groups of shapes, distinguished by the average observer; 
and then, the given “mixture” of metaphors may not have been the 
result of a visualization after all. 

With these considerations in mind, let us take as a sample the odd 
combination in Purg., v, 16-18: 


ché sempre l’uomo in cui pensier rampolla 
sovra pensier, da sé dilunga il segno, 
perché la foga l’un dell’altro insolla. 


Before we can even translate this ferzina, there are initial difficulties of 
literal meaning which must be dealt with. The verb rampolla may mean 
either: ‘wells up,” like a spring of water, for example; or: “sprouts,” 
as does a shoot or scion of a plant. Dante uses the verb only once else- 


19 So, in the following quotation, taken from the great Tommaséo-Bellini Dizionario 
(and the Crusca): “Fuggendo le signorie naturali, addomandano d’ essere francheggiati; 
e poi diventano fanti d’ altri vili signori’ (Frate Jacopo da Cessole, Volgarizzamento del 
libro degli uffizi de’ nobili sopra il giuoco degli scacchi; Milan, 1829—an anonymous trans- 
lation made before 1493, from original Latin). 

11 In a converse way, compagna was not infrequent for compagnia; and Dante himself 
uses it thus (in rhyme) in Jnf., xxv1, 101.—Semantically analogous to compagnia for 
compagna would be “famiglia” for famiglio (or famigliare), Inf., xx, 52. 
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where,” and it is quite uncertain there which of the two senses is meant. ~ 
But inasmuch as he uses the noun rampollo three times, and in each case _ 
with the meaning of “sprout,” although other writers used it in both ~ 
that sense and to mean “spring of water,” the chances would seem to © 
be that he used the verb, too, in the former signification. : 

Then, the word segno, in vs. 17, embarrasses—as so often—with its 
many possible meanings. If we are to take it concretely here, however, 
it may be that we have a fair clue in Purg., xxx1, 18, where the reference 
is certainly to a “target,” and the same word foga is used, to refer to t'.c 
force and momentum of the bolt or arrow. : 

If we accept the above interpretations of the meanings of the two © 
doubtful words as being perhaps those intended, the ferzina will be 
translated something as follows: “for always the man in whom thought 
sprouts out upon thought, from himself puts farther away the target, 
for the one weakens the force of the other.’”’ Taking it so, we may sus- 
pect that, visualizing shoots sprouting forth, each from the base, or 
“axil,”’ of the other—as they do—Dante thought of a sheaf of arrows, © 
placed notch beside notch: as if the archer, instead of putting all his 
strength and skill into an effective shot with a single well chosen shaft, — 
had put one upon another, till, with several feathered ends clumsily 
grasped in his right hand, he shot them together—only to see them fall 
feebly, and far short of the target. 

I have no intention of urging this interpretation as being certainly 
correct. At the same time, it may be noted that the concept of more than 
one arrow at once in the same bow would find a close parallel in the 
simile of Par., xxx, 24: “as from a three-stringed bow three arrows,’’” 
and the thought of the resulting inefficiency would be exactly analogous 
to Cacciaguida’s remark in Par., xvi, 71 f., that “many times one sword 
cuts more and better than five.’ 

4. ‘Sighing Like Furnace.’—Apparent oddities of diction may some- | 
times be explained by extending, to include them, connotations of defi- 
nite figures of speech to which they may be adjacent. Thus, in the re- — 
proof to human nature for the unsociable selfishness of greed, the verse ~ 
“envy moves the bellows to your sighs,’ is a clear and pretty generally — 
recognized metaphor of a bellows, the human breast—and specifically — 
the lungs,"* breathing forth the wheezing sighs of envy. But a bellows — 


12 Purg., xxvit, 42: “(.. . il nome/) che nella mente sempre mi rampolla.” 

13 “come d’ arco tricordo tre saette.”’ 

“4 «|. . molte volte taglia/pid e meglio una che le cinque spade.”’ 

16 “nvidia move il mantaco a’ sospiri.”’ 

6 Dante uses the same definite metaphor once elsewhere: Egi., tv, 35: “pectoreos cursu 
rapido sic angere folles.”’ 
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suggests at once a smithy-forge, and its straining tongues of blue or 
whitehot flame. Let us see if this will not clarify certain arresting words 
in the context (Purg., xv, 49-57): 


Perché s’appuntano i vostri disiri 
dove per compagnia parte si scema, 
invidia move il mantaco a’ sospiri. 

Ma se |’amor della spera suprema 
torcesse in suso il disiderio vostro, 
non vi sarebbe al petto quella tema; 

ché, per quanti si dice pid li ‘nostro,’ 
tanto possiede pid di ben ciascuno, 
e pid di caritate arde in quel chiostro. 


+ Desire, good or bad—love or envious greed—burns ; and we did not need 
the arde of vs. 57 to inform us of that—though it reminds us oppor- 
+ tunely. Applying this thought, then, to the interpretation of s’appun- 
J tano, we translate: “because your desires are focussed (brought to a 
7 point," directed like a pointed flame) there where through companion- 
‘ship one’s share is lessened (i.e., downward, on earthly things), envy 
‘} moves the bellows to your sighs. But if the love of the highest sphere 
> turned (literally, “twisted”) upward your desire, there would not be in 


your breast that fear [i.e., of sharing]; for the more there are by whom 


‘ ‘our’ is said, the more each one possesses of good, and the more love 
) burns in that assembly (literally, “cloister”).”” The apparent violence, 
+ almost crudeness, of torcesse in this setting, with no exigencies of rhyme 


to justify it, disappears at once when it is seen to be the figure of a 


> flame, which is now thought of as being directed upward. And Dante 


employs this same verb, to denote the deflecting of a flame, in Par., tv, 
78, where Beatrice explains that the Will, if it do not consent, can not 
be weakened, “but does as Nature does in fire, though violence twist 
it a thousand times”—‘fa come natura face in foco, se mille volte 


> violenza il torza.”’ 


5. The Bonds of Life-—In Purg., xvi, 37 f., Dante confirms Mark the 
Lombard’s suspicion that he is still in the first life, saying: ‘“With that 


} wrapping (fascia) which death loosens (dissolve) I am going on up- 


ward.”"® Fascia means primarily “bandage,’’ and—especially in the 
plural—“‘swaddling clothes”; and practically all the commentators who 
have taken it here as a concrete figure of speech have interpreted it in 
this latter sense. In which they may be right. 


17 This geometrically precise meaning of appuntarsi is nicely exemplified in Par., rx, 118 
f.: “ . . . questo cielo, in cui l’ombra s’ appunta/che ’l vostro mondo face... .”” 
18 “Allora incominciai: ‘Con quella fascia/che la morte dissolve men vo suso.”’ 
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But sometimes a single word seems to find an echo elsewhere, and to 
give a clue which, when run down, leads in directions at first unthought 
of. If it leads to possible interpretations which are in harmony with the 
given author’s habits of thought, as disclosed elsewhere in his works, 
the inferences which one may draw deserve at least consideration; 
though it is quite likely that they must forever remain mere hypotheses. 
On this basis, it would seem that there may be a different, and really 
very appealing, figure intended in the use of fascia in the above passage. 
With the echo in the simile of Par., vim, 54, referring to a silkworm 
fasciato in its silk,!® as the clue, it may be guessed that perhaps the 
metaphor in our passage is that of a cocoon; and then, looking around for 
evidences of a leaning, on the Poet’s part, towards such a figure of 
speech, we discover, in the five cantos of Purgatory immediately pre- 
ceding this 16th canto: one explicit use of the metaphor of the worm 
which becomes the butterfly; one more which is best so explained; and 
two cases that could easily be thus envisaged; besides also a possible, 
and very satisfactory, elucidation of a metaphor which comes within 15 
verses after our fascia figure, and which has always been unclear. 

The worm-to-butterfly metaphor is developed in Purg., x, 124-129: 


Do you not perceive that we are worms born to form the angelic butterfly, which 
flies to justice without screens? Wherefore do your spirits float aloft, [O proud 
Christians,] when you are like defective insects, like a worm in which [full] 
formation is lacking??° 


Purg., xt, 95 f., seems most naturally to be taken as a butterfly 
metaphor: “O human race, born to fly upward, why at little wind dost 
thou so fall?’ 

In Purg., x1, 36, the verb uscire suggests that the figure of “‘moving the 
wing,” in verse 38, may refer to the wing(s) of a butterfly newly issued 
from its chrysalis. Speaking here of prayers for those in Purgatory, 
Dante says: “It is indeed our duty to help them wash [away] the marks 
which they carried from here, so that, clean and light, they may issue 
to the starry wheels”; and Virgil speaks up: “‘‘Ah,—so may justice and 
pity (or, perhaps, the ‘piety’ of those who on earth pray for you) un- 
burden you soon, so that you can move the wing, to lift you according 
to your desire,—show us on what hand one goes [by the] shortest [way] 
toward the stair.’” 


19 “quasi animal di sua seta fasciato.”’ 

20 “Non v’ accorgete voi che noi siam voustiifestils a formar l’angelica farfalla,/che vola 
alla giustizia sanza schermi?/Di che l’animo vostro in alto galla,/poi siete quasi ento- 
mata in difetto,/si come vermo in cui formazion falla?”’ 

1 “o gente umana, per volar su nata,/perché a poco vento cosi cadi?”’ 

= Purg., x1, 34-41, “Ben si de’ loro atar lavar le note/che portar quinci, si che, mondi 
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And perhaps the figure of Purg., xtv, 1 f., is also that of the soul, which 
at the “death” of the body is liberated from it, as is the butterfly when 
it passes from the larval to the winged stage: “‘Who is he there who 
circles our mountain before death have given him flight . . . ?’?’ 

And, finally, it is just possible that the figure of a bursting chrysalis 
is beneath the rather curious expression of Purg., xvi, 53 f.: “but I am 
bursting within a doubt, if I do not extricate myself from it” (literally: 
“unfold myself from it’”’).** This view of the figure here is, at least, quite 
as good as any of the others which have been suggested. It comes so 
soon after the cocoon metaphor with which we started—if that be a 
cocoon metaphor—that it may easily have been prompted by association 
with that concept. The one real rival to this interpretation is, reasoning 
on the basis of Par., 1, 94-96, that it refers to being caught in a met, from 
which one is struggling to free himself; the passage there is: “If I was 
divested of my first doubt, by the short little words smiled out, within 
a new one I was more enmeshed (inretito).”” The only objection to this 
explanation, and factor in favor of the other, is that the word scoppio, 
“T am bursting,” seems to fit the thought of cracking a hard involucre 
like a chrysalis rather than tearing free from an elastic wrapping such 
as a net. 

6. Broken and Twitching—Dante’s last vision of the examples of 
Wrath, that of Queen Amata, “fell down,” he says, ‘“‘as sleep breaks, 
when suddenly new light smites the closed eyes” (really “‘sight,” viso), 
“which broken twitches (guizza) before it wholly dies”; and this was 
caused, in fact, by a new light, superhumanly great, which smote his 
countenance.” 

Within the simile, the metaphor, “broken twitches before it wholly 
dies,” suggests the death throes of almost any member of the animal 
kingdom that can be thought of as “broken” by the mortal blow that 
finishes it; and those expositors who pause here are divided into several 
groups, as to the way in which they visualize the figure. Naturally the 
largest number vote for snakes (or other reptiles); then there is a goodly 
quota who think rather of fish, including eels; and not a few belieye that 
the creature meant is the person himself whose sleep is suddenly and 
violently broken, and who writhes and tosses in the first rude throes of 





e lievi,/possano uscire alle stellate rote./‘Deh, se giustizia e pieta vi disgrievi/tosto, si 
che possiate muover I’ala,/che secondo il disio vostro vi lievi,/mostrate da qual mano 
inver la scala/si va pid corto.’ ”’ 

* “ ‘Chi & costui che ’] nostro monte cerchia/prima che morte li abbia dato il volo 
Re ah * “ma io scoppio/dentro ad un dubbio, s’ io non me ne spiego.”’ 

% Purg., xvi, 40-45: “Come si frange il sonno, ove di butto/nova luce percuote il viso 
chiuso,/che fratto guizza pria che muoia tutto;/cosi l’imaginar mio cadde giuso,/ tosto che 
lume il volto mi percosse,/maggior assai che quel ch’ é in nostro uso,” 
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awakening. One or two see rather the figure of a flame, which flickers 
and flutters as it is struck out. 

Dante uses guizzo and guizzare elsewhere in his works to refer to the 
twitching, quivering, or wriggling, of: Geryon’s scorpion-like tail; of 
the constellation of the Fish; of Pope Boniface’s scorching feet; of him- 
self as being, figuratively, almost too worn out under Love’s blows to 
give another “wiggle’’;* of the flame that enveloped Guido da Monte- 
feltro; of one’s image in a mirror; of the strings of a cithern. It is ob- 
viously difficult to make a definite selection. If one be desired, however, 
a clue may perhaps be found in the words “‘fell down’’: this, in connection 
with the epithet “broken,” would single out the serpent figure from the 
rest of the possibilities; for fishes and flames would hardly be thought 
of as “falling down,” and human beings would not naturally be spoken 
of as “broken”; while the collapse of the raised and threatening head— 
along with no telling how many inches or feet of neck and body!—of a 
snake that had received his death blow, fits into that concept very 
naturally. 

But, whatever may have been the exact figure intended if there was 
one, the real problem is rather this: what feature is there of a suddenly 
“broken” sleep which suggests twitching or quivering? Those who, from 
Buti to Torraca inclusive—and perhaps beyond—,have thought of the 
action as referring to the person who is thus rudely awakened, are on 
the right track, I believe; but have they not fallen just short of the 
precise point?—The fratto guizza of vs. 42 leads back directly, of course, 
to the si frange of vs. 40 with il sonno as its grammatical subject; but 
the thought of being “broken and twitching”’ fits so perfectly the phrase 
“‘smites the closed sight”’ which it immediately follows—even the gender 
and number being in (perhaps accidental) agreement—that I think it 
quite probable that while, by a slight short-circuit, the syntax seems to 
demand a somewhat different interpretation, what is really meant is 
that the “sight,” the “eyes’’ of the wakened person quiver, “before the 
sleep wholly die.” Fluttering Eyelids, is the picture; and these words 
might have been used as a heading for this note. 

7. Latona’s “Nest.””—Of the earthquake that startled Dante in the 
Purgatorial circle of the Avaricious and the Prodigal, he says: “Certainly 
Delos was not wont to shake so strongly, before Latona made in it her 
nest to give birth to the two eyes of the sky’’; that is, Apollo and Diana, 
the sun and the moon.”” 

Most commentators pay no attention to the metaphors here—as usual. 
Tommaseo, however, remarks briefly: “Nido e occhio metafore dis- 

% Rim., cu, 43: “mi tiene in terra d’ ogni guizzo stanco.”’ 
7 Purg., XX, 130-132: “Certo non si scotea si forte Delo,/pria che Latona in lei facesse ’! 
nido/a parturir li due occhi del cielo.” 
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cordanti.” It must be granted that he is right; but the “‘mixing” of meta- 
phors is no novelty. It is indeed, apparently, one of the inevitable ne- 
cessities in the growth of every language, both in the popular and the 
literary strata; and to seek to explain all cases of such combinations is 
gratuitous effort. 

But there is a reason for the employment of every individual figure 
of speech; and wherever there is any reasonable clue, the search is 
always interesting and often helpful. I have been for some time a bit 
curious as to why Dante chose to refer to the place of Latona’s travail 
as a “nest.” It need not have been suggested by necessities of rhyme: 
there are plenty of words in -ido, and he has half a score or more of them at 
verse-ends ;** besides which, this is the first of its triad in the present case. 

There is a passage in Latona’s story, in the Metamorphoses, the 
mythological handbook par excellence of the Middle Ages, which might 
have suggested a “nest.” Grudgingly welcomed by the wandering island 
of Delos, there, “incumbens on the palm and the tree of Pallas (the olive), 
Latona brought forth twins, in spite of the unwilling stepdame (Juno).’”® 
“Incumbens” might have been taken to mean “lying on” (or “in’’), 
while the thought of trees might have prompted the thought of a nest; 
and Dante himself seems to have used incumbere in that sense, in 
Eclogue, tv, 13.5° 

There is a fair chance that this may be the explanation; and I give it 
for what it may be worth. As a matter of fact, however, Ovid’s ‘‘incum- 
bens cum Palladis arbore palmae” does not mean “lying on” (or “in’’) 
those trees,*! but, rather, leaning upon, and clutching them, in her 
pangs; as is more clearly shown in the incidental reference in Book x1 
of the Metamorphoses: Anius, showing AEneas the sights of his city in 
Delos, does not fail to point out the “famous shrines, and the stumps of 
the two trees which were clung to (retentas) by Latona in her child- 
birth”’—“‘delubraque nota duasque Latona quondam stirpes pariente 
retentas” (vs. 634 f.).® 


8 See under both -ido and -idi, in Rimarii. 

*% Ovid, Metam., v1, 333-336: “ ... vix erratica Delos/orantem (or: “errantem’’) ac- 
cepit, tum cum levis insula nabat./Illic incumbens cum Palladis arbore palmae/edidit 
invita geminos Latona noverca.”’ 

® Fgl., tv, 12 f.: “Tityrus hic, annosus enim, defensus acerna/fronde soporifero gravis 
incumbebat odori”; and then, when roused by the panting Meliboeus, “ . . . senior viridi 
canum de cespite crinem/sustulit. . . .”’ (vs. 32 f.). 

*t The translation in the Loeb Classical Library conveys this same erroneous impres- 
sion: “ , . . reclining on the palm and Pallas’ tree.”’ 

® The frank and primitive picture is still more clearly brought out by Servius, in his 
commentary to Aen., 11, 91: “Laurusque dei; aut ideo singulariter, quia in Delo Insula 
laurus Apollini consecrata est, aut lucum dicit, aut quia traditur, Latonam duas Laurus 
amplexam Dianam et Apollinem enixam.” 
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Quite a different explanation of the occurrence of this metaphor of the 
“nest,” and one which would indicate either an already established short- 
circuit or a temporary lapse in the Poet’s memory, would be that there 
was a confusion brought about by the partial similarities in both the 
names and the myths of Latona and Leda. Lato, the doublet of Latona, 
doubtless had a variant form Leto to correspond to the adjectival vari- 
ants Letois and Letoius (for Latois and Latoius); and in the presence of 
pairs of twins in each of the stories, besides the fact that Latin literature 
presents several differing versions of the Leda myth, there is every 
chance of possible confusion. In Par., xxv11, 98, Dante uses the figure 
nido di Leda to refer to the constellation of Gemini. The two eggs brought 
forth by Leda would naturally suggest a nest. 

8. “Chip of the Block.” —Deploring the waywardness of the latter-day 
Dominican flock, St. Thomas closes his harangue by telling Dante that 
if he has been attentive, his desire for enlightenment will be, in part, 
satisfied; because he will ‘“‘see the plant whence it is torn,’’ and see what 
was meant, in the preceding canto, by the words: “where well they 
fatten, if they go not astray.’ An initial difficulty, in the expression 
“see the plant whence it is torn,” is presented by the uncertainty 
whether “the plant” is the direct object of “see,” and the rest a relative 
clause; the whole meaning: “‘see the plant from which it is torn” ;**—or 
whether the construction is a verbal rearrangement—common enough 
not only by poetical license but also in colloquial Italian—for “‘see 
whence the plant is torn.”” Those who favor the latter interpretation 
usually take pianta here to be in the sense of ‘‘shoot, scion, branch”’; but 
this seems a forcing of the meaning, to make it fit this explanation. The 
natural relation of the idea of a “plant” with that of “tearing, slivering, 
splintering” is that of hacking or wrenching bits from the plant: as in 
the common proverb, “La scheggia ritrae dal ceppo” (or “ritira del 
ceppo’’), corresponding in general sense to our “chip of the old block.” 
But those few of the commentators who have referred to the proverb in 
this connection have noted that exactly the opposite of its normal de- 
rogatory meaning would be involved,—taking for granted, as they evi- 
dently do, that by “plant” here is intended the Dominican Order in its 


* Par., x1, 133-139: “Or se le mie parole non son fioche/e se la tua audienza é stata 
attenta,/se cid ch’ é detto alla mente rivoche,/in parte fia la tua voglia contenta,/per- 
ché vedrai la pianta onde si scheggia,/e vedrai il corregger che argomenta/‘U’ ben 
s’impingua, se non si vaneggia.’ ”’ 

* This would correspond to the “normal” order of the words. If it could ever be deter- 
mined whether the “vedrai il corregger che argomenta” of the next verse is in “normal” 
order or not, some help might come from the apparent parallelism of the two phrases; but 
the case of the “‘corregger’”’ phrase is fully as desperate as the other, if not more so! 
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pristine purity and integrity—, and have therefore dismissed it from 
consideration.® 

The passage has, however, a condensed and cryptic flavor which so 
easily suggests proverbial or crystallized forms of expression, that it 
may be we are not wholly justified in ignoring this possible clue. There 
are two ways in which St. Thomas’ remark may be rendered consonant 
with the normal tenor of the proverb; and I offer them here in the hope 
that they may be at least of some interest, and perchance value. 

First, the proverbiai turn may be intended ironically: ‘ “chips of the 
old block,’ indeed these Dominicans of today are mot!’—Or, by the 
“plant” may be meant, not St. Dominic, or his Order in its original 
purity, but the /Jater flock in its so-soon corrupted condition, of which 
the abounding modern samples are true “chips of the block.’’** With 
this latter interpretation would harmonize well Dante’s expression, in 
the mouth of Hugh Capet, Purg., xx, 43-45: “I was root of the evil plant 
(la mala pianta) that shadows all Christendom, so that good fruit rarely 
is plucked from it (se ne schianta).”” The close semantic relationship of 
scheggia and schiantare is nicely shown in Jnf., x111, where the thornbush 
in the Suicides’ Wood cries out, as Dante breaks off a twig: ““Perché mi 
schiante?”’ ;37 and as a result of the act, the Poet goes on to say, ‘“‘from 
the broken scheggia came forth words and blood.’ In the case of the 
Capetian family too, stigmatized by Hugh, in the passage I have quoted, 
as “the evil plant,” the reference is not to its original state—when, he 
says, “it was of little worth, but yet was not doing harm’’—, but to that 
dynasty after it had been corrupted by “‘the great Provencal dowry.’’® 
So that it may well be that the parallel which I have drawn with St. 
Thomas’ phrase is not without significance. 

* * * 

If, however, the bearing of the proverb be deemed of minor importance 
—or none at all—it may be that our view of the relationship between the 
ideas of scheggia and schiantare will help to harmonize an essential fea- 
ture of the explanation offered by Ronchetti*® with the interpretation, 
both as to sense and as to word order, given by Parodi in 1904." Ron- 


% E.g., Tommaseo: “Proverbio toscano: La scheggia ritrae dal ceppo. L’ uomo tien dal- 
l’origine. Ma qui intende il contrario.” 

Vs. 130 f.: “...quelle che temono ‘1 danno/e stringonsi al pastor...son... 
poche” 7 Vs. 33. 

8 Vs. 43 f.: “ . . . della scheggia rotta usciva insieme/parole e sangue.”’ 

% Purg., XX, 61-63: ““Mentre che la gran dota provenzale/al sangue mio non tolse la 
vergogna,/poco valea, ma pur non facea male.” 

In Giorn. dant., 111 (1896); p. 180 f.; reviewing Filomusi-Guelfi’s Qua e ld per la divina 
Commedia. 

“ In Bull.,N.S.,x1;p. 192; reviewing Bertoldi’s Lectura Dantis: il Canto XI del ‘Par.,’ etc 
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chetti interprets: “Thou wilt see from what plant intended for good 
fruit ...are taken splinters .. .’** (compare Hugh Capet’s metaphor 
of the “fruit”); but he shows that the point is the straying of the 
followers—not the greatness of St. Dominic, on which Filomusi-Guelii 
places the emphasis. Parodi, taking the position of “pianta” as an an- 
ticipation in the word-order,“ paraphrases our verse 137: “... thou 
shalt see whence the plant is splintered (that is: whence comes its 
despoiling).’“* With this should certainly be compared Beatrice’s warn- 
ing, in Purg., xxx, 58 ff., concerning the Tree of the Law, which she 
has just referred to as “the plant that has now been twice despoiled 
here: ‘Whoever despoils that or breaks (schianta) that, with blasphemy 
of deed offends God, who only to His use created it holy.’ 

Of course, even taken in this latter sense and construction, there might 
pervade it some consciousness of the proverb in an ironical way; for it 
is almost impossible not to be influenced at least in some slightest, per- 
haps subconscious, manner, by those sublimations of universal concepts 
which we call proverbs, saws, or adages; and the choice of a word or 
the turn of an expression is determined thereby more often than any 
subsequent analysis can prove or disprove. 


@ P. 180: “vedrai di qual pianta destinata a buoni frutti (qual é l’ordine domenicano) 
si cavino schegge da buttare al fuoco.’’ 

4 P. 181: “Qual nesso infatti avrebbe il dire, vedrai che gran santo sia san Domenico, 
quando Dante ha chiesto di sapere qual era il cammino, nel quale, non vaneggiandosi, 
s’impinguava?” 

“ And agreeing with Beccaria (apparently referring, though he does not quote title, to 
latter’s Di alcuni luoghi difficili etc., Savona, 1889), to whom he gives the credit, that in 
vss. 137 and 138 “la costruzione é parallela, e la pianta, il corregger, sono . . . anticipati.”’ 

4“. . vedrai onde si scheggi la pianta (cioé: donde provenga il suo guasto)”—P. Carli 
published a similar interpretation three years later in a pamphlet, U’ ben s’ impingua se 
non si vaneggia; Pisa, 1907; rev. in Bull., N.S., xv (1908), which quotes from it viz. (p. 65): 
“Vedrai onde, da che parte, viene scemata, per le scheggie che se ne traggono, la pianta; 
cioé, in che senso vien limitata, per la restrizione che si soggiunge, |’affermazione generale.’ 

“ Vss. 55-60: “E aggi a mente, quando tu le scrivi,/di non celar qual hai vista la pianta, 
ch’ é or due volte dirubata quivi./Qualunque ruba quella o quella schianta,/con bestemmia 
di fatto offende a Dio,/che solo all’uso suo la cred santa.’’ Flamini, A ppunti d’ esegesi dan- 
tesca in Miscellanea di studi critict edita in onore di Arturo Graf (Bergamo, 1903), refers to 
the “pianta dell’ Eden” in this connection; but I am not clear as to whether he compared 
directly the critical word “pianta” in the two passages, as I have had access only to the 
quotation by Bertoldi in his n. 122 to his Lectura (v. supra, n. 41): “Scheggiare vale sempli- 
cemente togliere schegge, e queste sono i pezzetti di legno che si spiccan via. Scheggiare da 
una pianta equivarra pertanto a sciuparla rompendo della scorza, proprio al modo stesso che 
l’uccel di Giove sciupd la pianta dell’ Eden (Purg. xxx” (sic; error for xxxa], “113-114). 
I versi 136-37 sono dunque da spiegare cosf: In parte sara appagato il tuo desiderio, perché 
vedrai che pianta vien guastata, cioé, fuor di metafora, che santo Ordine viene da suoi 
ascritti vituperato.”’ 
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9. “Swords to the Scriptures.” —A case of a disputed metaphor—itself 
within a simile—where the commentators would seem to have relied 
almost entirely on a priori methods of solution, while that rather of 
“Dante by Dante” would appear to be clearly indicated, is this com- 
parison of heretics to “swords to the Scriptures” which “render distorted 
the straight faces”: 


Si fé Sabellio e Arrio e quelli stolti 
che furon come spade alle Scritture 
in render torti li diritti volti.” 


Most of the modern commentators take this as referring to sword 
blades which give back a distorted reflection of the human face; and 
some of these expositors—including a few who are usually most tem- 
perate in their expression of opinion—characterize as “strained” and 
“false” the interpretation of the opposing group, who see rather the 
figure of swords which cut and thus disfigure the face of their victims. 
If the former explanation be accepted, the verb rendere must be trans- 
lated “reflect” ;** understood in the latter way, the corresponding Eng- 
lish verb render is satisfactory. 

The thought of its being a metaphor of reflecting is tempting, at first 
sight; but, unless both meanings were intended,** the external evidence 
puts the burden of proof decidedly upon the maintainers of that interpre- 
tation. For in the first place—to state, in a preliminary way, an objection 
which may or may not be thoroughly tenable—medizval swords, at least 
in the Occident, do not seem to have been curved or to have had curved 
surfaces; but were straight, either with flat surfaces which would give 
true reflections, or with ridged or grooved surfaces which would give no 
apparent continuous reflection.*® More cogent seems, to me, comparison 
with such a passage as that which depicts the punishment of the “sowers 
of discord and of schism’”’—who are certainly not a far remove from the 
heretics of our passage—in Inf., xxvu, 29-42: 


[Mahomet] looked at me, and with his hands opened his breast, saying: ““Now 
see how I tear myself apart! see how maimed is Mahomet! Before me goes along 
weeping Ali, cieft in the face (volto) from the chin to the forelock. And all the 


“? Par., xmm, 127-129. 

8 The Casini-S. A. Barbi commentary gives, in support of this interpretation, the similar 
use of rendere in Purg., xv, 75, and xxrx, 68. It should be noted, however, that in each of 
those passages the exact meaning is specifically indicated by the phrase “‘come specchio”’: 
the verb rendere, otherwise, is too flexible in meaning for any argument to be made to rest 
heavily upon its mere appearance in any given passage. 

* As one is astonished to find actually asserted, by Venturi, in his classical work on the 
similes in Dante, no. 356. ® Mestica, e.g., notes this, in his commentary. 
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others whom thou seest here, sowers of discord™ and of schism were, when alive, 
and therefore are they so cleft here. A devil is here, behind, who fashions us so 
cruelly, to the edge of the sword putting again each of this lot, when we have 
circled the doleful road; because the wounds are closed again before one repass 
before him.” 


It takes no stretch of the imagination whatever to picture the scarred 
faces here; and it is quite useless for polemists® to exclaim, that ‘‘the 
sword mutilating does not render distorted the straight faces”; for that 
is exactly what a wound, and the resulting scar, does to “‘straight faces.’ 
And, further, it is not at all unlikely that the figure of the scar, in Epist., 
xI, 26, is a similar concept; for Dante is there chiding Orsini and his 
“Transtiberine”’ opponent for their factional strife which has split the 
Church wide open, and allowed to continue the “lamentable wound of 
heresies”’ mentioned earlier in the same Epistle, and all the other con- 
ditions which are dishonoring her: “It will be remedied certainly— 
although the evident and defaming scar cannot but disfigure the Apos- 
tolic See until the fire” of the Judgment Day.® 


51 “Scandalo’’: it must not be forgotten that this word still retained much of its original 
sense of “stumbling (block),’’ and had acquired as yet very little of its modern meaning 
Dante uses it only here, in Italian; and in Mon., m1, ix, 13, has the Latin noun and the 
derived verb: “ . . . cum Christus prenuntiaret scandalum discipulis suis, Petrus respondit: 
‘Etsi omnes scandalizati fuerint in te, ego nunquam scandalizabor’.” 

& “guardommi,e con le man s’ aperse il petto,/dicendo: ‘Or vedi com’ io mi dilacco!/vedi 
come storpiato é Maometto!/Dinanzi a me sen va piangendo Ali,/fesso nel volto dal mento 
al ciuffetto./E tutti li altri che tu vedi qui,/seminator di scandalo e di scisma/fur vivi, e 
perd son fessi cosi./Un diavolo é qua dietro che n’ accisma/si crudelmente, al taglio della 
spada/rimettendo ciascun di questa risma,/quand’ avem volta la dolente strada;/perd che 
le ferite son richiuse/prima ch’ altri dinanzi li rivada.’ ” 

8 E.g., Scartazzini. 

* Scartazzini himself, in his Enciclopedia dantesca, 1 (Milan, Hoepli, 1899), 1989, ex- 
plains the “faccia ... torta’”’ of Purg., xxm, 55-7, by ““Deformata per magrezza’’; and a 
similar face in the next canto, 38 f., is said to be murmuring something like ‘“Gentucca’’ 
“there where [its owner] was feeling the wound of the justice which so strips them’’—which 
word “wound (piaga),” here, seems to be a figure of the similarity of the slit of the mouth, 
with its lips unfleshed by the fasting undergone by the penitent gluttons, to a sword-cut, 
or the like. Piaga is used 13 times by Dante (and the verb piagare twice); and, of the 
seven cases in which it is used concretely, five (Inf., xxvum1, 2; xx1x, 1; Purg., m1, 111; rx, 
114; xv, 80) are definitely sword wounds. The one time he has the corresponding Latin 
word, plaga, is in Epist., x1, 4; and it may well be the figure of such a wound there (“‘... 
plagam lamentabilem cernere heresium,’’) for in the same Epistle, §26, is the ‘‘cicatrix”’ 
metaphor to be mentioned in the next sentence of the argument. 

55 “FE mendabitur quidem—quanquam non sit quin nota cicatrix infamis Apostolicam 
Sedem usque ad ignem, cui celi qui nunc sunt et terra sunt reservati, detur pet—.’’ This is 
the Testo critico, which differs greatly from earlier editions.—Cf. also Guittone D’Arezzo, 
canz. ‘Ai lasso, or é stagion de doler tanto’ (A Firenze, dopo la rotta di Montaperti), vs. 71 
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10. Le Volte Del Cielo—The overarching sky naturally suggests a 


3 great domed roof, and its magnificence and the thought of it as the 
~ abode of Earth-ruling Divinity has made inevitable its being likened to 
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a palace and temple. Examples are frequent in the Bible.® 


The Ptolemaic concept of the material heavens as nine concentric 


) spherical shells, supplemented by the Empyrean heaven of Christian 
' theology, complicated, but at the same time enriched, the possibilities 


of this architectural figure. A clear example is found in Par., xx1, 7-9, 
where Beatrice’s beauty is spoken of as being ‘enkindled the more, along 
the stairs of the eternal palace, the higher they mount.’*’ The passage in 
Par., xxvit1, 49-56, may perhaps be more closely akin to this than has 


~ hitherto been suspected. Dante is asking enlightenment on the apparent 


contradiction between the revolving Angelic circles and the nine heavens 
which Beatrice has told him they represent; and he objects: “‘but in the 


' world of sense one can see the volte to be the more divine, the more re- 
_ mote they are from the center. Wherefore, if my desire is to have end 
in this marvelous and angelic temple which has only love and light as 
' boundary, I must yet hear how it is that the example and the exemplar 


go not in one manner.”** Comparing volte here with volta in Purg., xxvii, 


- 104, “the air revolves with the first revolution,” “l’aere si volge con la 





” 


prima volta,” we get full confirmation—if that were needed—for the 


’ meaning “revolutions,” in Par., xxvii1, 50: the only explanation usually 


given; but, in this context, “‘volte’’ may well be not only retrospective to 
the specific theme of the Angelic revolutions as Motors of the revolving 
heavens, but also, by a doubling with its (closely related) concrete sense 
of “vaults,” act as a transition to the express metaphor of the “angelic 
temple.” The figure is effective, and natural; and one which it seems 
must emerge permanently to the surface of consciousness. Can its 
writer have been insensible to it? 
H. D. AusTIN 
University of Southern California 





(Monaci, Crestomazia etc., p. 182): “le spade lor con che v’ an fesso i visi’; Cino da Pistoia, 
son. ‘Tutto ch’ altrui aggrada, a me disgrada,’ vs. 5 f. (D’Ancona & Bacci, Manuale etc. 1, 
p. 402): “E piacemi veder col pi di spada Altrui nel viso.”’ 

 E.g., (Vulg.), II Reg., xx, 7; Ps., X, 5; Mich., 1, 2; Habac., m, 20; Apoc., v1, 15; 
x1, 19; xv, 5, 6, 8; xv1, 1. (In some of these, however, the figure is ambiguous.) 

57 |. la bellezza mia, che per le scale/dell’etterno palazzo pid s’ accende,/com’ hai 
veduto, quanto pid si sale’’ 

58 “Ma nel mondo sensibile si puote/veder le volte tanto pid divine,/quant’ elle son dal 
centro pid remote./Onde, se ’l mio disio dee aver fine/in questo miro e angelico templo/che 
solo amore e luce ha per confine,/udir convienmi ancor come |’essemplo/e |’essemplare non 
vanno d’un modo.” 






































II 
FARSA HECHA POR ALONSO DE SALAYA 


HEN Manuel Cafiete, in the introduction to the academic edition 

of Lucas Ferndndez,' first spoke of a certain Alonso de Salaya 
“tan diestro en bosquejar delicadamente amorosos coloquios,” there was 
some reason to wonder whether he could have actually read these 
amorosos coloquios instead of merely quoting the first two lines of a 
“Farsa en coplas” from the notes which Gallardo, examining the cata- 
logues of Ferdinand Columbus, had taken in the Biblioteca Colombina. 
When, three years later, in the preface to his edition of Carvajal’s 
Tragedia Josephina, Cafiete quoted the first twenty-five lines of the 
same “linda farsa” by Alonso de Salaya,? it became even more tantaliz- 
ing. The fourth volume of Gallardo’s Ensayo, in 1889, at last brought a 
bibliographical description of the print, although not by Gallardo, as 
follows: 


Farsa hecha por Alon/so de Salaya:en la qual se introduzen las perso/nas 
siguientes. Un cauallero Laurelo llama/do:? su amiga Florimena:z Clarindo:z 
Ceruola sus criados:: Minucio:z/ Domingo pastores:? vn Portu/ gues:2 vn 
criado suyo. En/tra primero Domingo /? dize. 

En 4°-l.g.-12 h.-4 dos col., en verso. El titulo que dejamos copiado esti 
después de ocho grabfaditos] en mad[era] en dos filas, que figuran una puerta 
almenada, un caballero entre una dama y un Arbol, un soldado entre otras dos 
damas, y una vieja.’ 


The year after, Arthur Stiefel,‘ without having seen the Farsa, but evi- 
dently well-read in the sixteenth-century drama, put down Salaya as 
an imitator of Torres Naharro. No doubt he had recognized in the 
charming lines quoted by Cafiete a direct imitation of the effective 
“spoken scenery” at the beginning of the last act of Torres Naharro’s 
Comedia Jacinta. In 1911 E. Kohler,® after partly quoting Gallardo’s 
description, somewhat hesitantly took over Stiefel’s opinion. Last of all, 
D. Adolfo Bonilla, in his outline of the Spanish sixteenth-century drama, 
transformed the farsa into a comedia and, quite properly taking the title 
from the hero’s name, in the Torres Naharro tradition, dubbed it 
Comedia Laurela.* Meanwhile no one, as far as a student of the Spanish 
drama could tell, had seen the play; indeed, no printed copy of it is 
known to exist even now. But Cafiete had read it, when it belonged to 


1 Obras (Madrid, 1867), p. Ixiii. ? Madrid, 1870, p. xlv, n. 2. 
3 Ensayo, tv, 318 (nr. *3767). 
* Kritischer Jahresbericht tiber die Fortschritie der Roman. Phil., 1 (1890), 543. 
5 Sieben Spanische dramatische Eklogen (Dresden, 1911), p. 166. 
6 Las Bacantes (Madrid, 1921), p. 128. 
16 
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the library of the Marqués de la Romana’ and his careful manuscript 


copy is now preserved in the Biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo, at Santander.* 


_ A photostatic reproduction of this copy is the basis of the present edition. 


The copy is clearly written in a fine flowing hand and was evidently 
carefully revised by Caiiete, who, in his edition of Carvajal’s Tragedia 


” Josephina, for instance, gave evidence of a conscientiousness rather un- 
usual among the editors of his day. Cafiete corrected messeguero (line 
20, two eses), ona (35, with v instead of u), fasta (39, with f), ay (86, 
+ without A), olalla (134, with lower case initial), g (180, instead of the 
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7 solved que) and repeatedly replaced his y by the original ampersand. 


Some of the coplas end with a full stop, others not—probably exactly 
as in the print. The enclitics are somewhat unsystematic, as perhaps in 
the original, but are clearly indicated. A few words, most of which the 
editor probably intended to explain in his notes, were underlined by 
him: ami (6), froquele (39), juria a san (40), dela (63), conoco (70), deste 
(71), a picar (84), enhango (115), a ballar (127), agrade (1292), si que no 
(1349), gues es ya (1382), Ofrecamos (1394). Cafiete’s manuscript is here 
reproduced as accurately as possible, without any change even in punc- 


 tuation or capitalization: only obvious mistakes or misreadings have 
- been corrected and the original reading in every such case has been re- 
_ corded in the notes. 


Sources.—The play, which is not without merit, obviously combines 


the traditions of Encina and Torres Naharro, the latter by far the 


stronger, with occasional and more distant reminiscences from the 
Celestina. The first act opens, as remarked before, with an echo from 
the Comedia Jacinta, in striking contrast with the lewd brutality of the 
subsequent lines, in which the shepherd Domingo recounts his erotic 
experiences. These first forty-five lines, although not separate, consti- 
tute the introito, in its objectionable part directly traceable to the 
introito of Torres Naharro’s Comedia Himenea. To be sure, the speaker 
of the introito continues to act in the play proper, which is not the prac- 
tice in Torres Naharro, but Minucio, in matching Domingo’s story, 
presently seems to remember (line 145 ff.) the introito to Torres Na- 
harro’s Didlogo del Nacimiento. His comical fear of the palancianos 
(68 ff.) recalls Encina’s Auto del Repelén, but again there will be a line 
practically quoted from Torres Naharro.* The two shepherds, after 


7 It is not mentioned in the Catélogo de la Biblioteca del excellentisimo Sr. D. Pedro Caro 


4 y Sureda, Marqués de la Romana, trasladada a esta corte desde Palma de Mallorca (Madrid, 
1865), nor is it preserved in the Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid, of which the Marqués de la 
~ Romana’s library now forms a part. 


* Cf. Boletin de la Biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo, x (1928), 72. 
* Thus 138 por saltar baylar correr, which is from Serafina, Introito; cf. Propalladia, ed. 
Cafiete-Menéndez y Pelayo (Madrid, 1880-1900), 1, 136. 
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having quarreled, forget their grievances over their food, like the shep- 
herds of Encina, or rather like the gardeners in the second act of Torres 
Naharro’s Aquilana. Indeed the Aquilana is evidently the principal 
source of the play. Laurelo’s complaint (230 ff.) is, of course, Aquilano’s 
(Acts 1 and 11), and Galterio’s remark that he could not understand 
Aquilano (11, 300) is here comically acted out by Minucio. The latter’s 
definition of love might be a burlesque of the stilted vaporings of the 
sentimental prince (11, 294 ff.) and Domingo’s suggestions for a cure 
(389 ff.) are borrowed from Galterio’s in his consultation with King 
Bermudo (11, 305 f.). On the other hand Laurelo’s flight to the desert 
(en este yermo apartado, 486, in spite of the idyllic landscape of the be- 
ginning) reminds the reader once more of Encina’s Plécida y Vitoriano 
or Cristino y Febea, and so does his desire to call on his friend Ceruonio. 
But Ceruonio is presently forgotten and the desperate lover calls on 
Clarindo, a boastful and not too faithful servant of the same type as 
Eliso in the Himenea and Sempronio in the Celestina. Clarindo brightly 
suggests that a letter to Florimena may be a way out of their desperate 
situation, a way which, of course, had never occurred to Laurelo, whose 
love, like that of the Portuguese of the anecdote (/Choro de puro amor!) 
is almost sufficient unto itself. Calisto, it will be remembered, never 
thought of asking for Melibea’s hand (perhaps because of that dark 
affair lo de tu abuelo con el ximio) but Torres Naharro’s Himeneo at least 
explained that he wanted to win the girl by his unaided efforts. At any 
rate Laurelo’s recommendations to Clarindo (571 ff.) achieve a certain 
lyric sincerity, in spite of the continuous harping on the long-hackneyed 
theme vivir muriendo. When Clarindo moralizes on his master’s plight 
(609 ff.)—although the citing of classical precedent is a commonplace— 
he may be recalling more specifically the lovers in Torres Naharro’s 
Capitulo VII, Jason and Medea, Phyllis and Demophoon, Dido and 
Eneas. Speaking of his master as este loco de mi amo as did Faceto of 
Aquilano (1, 250), deploring a servant’s scanty rewards, as the servants in 
the Celestina and Torres Naharro often do, he proceeds to speak with 
Florimena’s maid Cervona, as Faceto did with Dileta. His bold approach 
(ges de olanda la camisa?, 656) is exactly what Dileta expected of Faceto 
(y después ensayartas ..., 11, 279) and, apparently, as she explained to 
her mistress (11, 285, St, que le es dado al varén . . .), what was proper 
under the circumstances. Confronted with Florimena, Clarindo finds no 
better excuse for his presence than the loss of his master’s sparrow-hawk, 
and this, again, reminds one of the incident which first brought together 
Calisto and Melibea. Laurelo’s alambicated letter (the first lines indeed, 
seem to me unintelligible) is, of course, in the tradition of the senti- 
mental novel of the late fifteenth century, later to be continued by the 
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pastoral. For the rest, Florimena behaves as did Felicina, and before her 
Melibea, and her pretended indifference and apparently vicious anger 
turn with startling suddenness into complete surrender. The pause which 
will enable Clarindo to convey a still carefully ambiguous answer to 
Laurelo is filled in by the traditional comic Portuguese. 

The progenitor of this comic figure,'® who here speaks a heavily cas- 
tilianized but undoubtedly archaic Portuguese, is evidently Aires Rosado 
in Gil Vicente’s Quem tem farelos (1505), who also foreshadows the 
famished squire in the Lazarillo de Tormes. He first appears somewhat 
elaborated in Torres Naharro’s Comedia Tinellaria and in the farce 
attributed to Luis Margarit (1524 or 1525). Passing through the Tragi- 
comedia alegérica, the plays of Diego Sanchez de Badajoz and Juan de 
Melgar’s Fenisa, he seems to reach his fullest stature about half-way in 
the century, in Negeruela’s Farsa Ardamisa. Stalking from there through 
the impressive Cortes de la Muerte of Carvajal-Hurtado, the autos of the 
great Madrid auto-codex and some of the weird productions of Timoneda 
and Alonso de la Vega, he finally disappears, still boastful and quarrel- 
some, singing and ever dripping with sentimentality, among the entre- 
meses of the seventeenth century. 

When Laurelo appears, Felismena, as would Felicina, must still pre- 
tend before relenting openly, and again, as in the Himenea, the impatient 
servants must be married off and the play closed with a villancico on the 
victory of love. 

Staging.—In the pleasant rustic setting described in the opening lines 
Domingo quickly makes ‘‘vna muy gentil cabafia” (20). From there he 
invites Minucio to come on the stage and into view of the audience. 
After their quarrel the shepherds have their merienda. The stage need 
not change at the arrival of Laurelo, who must flee into a desert (486), 
but evidently when Clarindo, sent out by his master, meets Cervona 
(649) on her way to Silmena’s house, a town-background is indicated. 
And again, when Cervona leads the way (786) inviting Clarindo to 
“enter” (780) into the presence of Florimena, a place suggesting a cer- 
tain privacy should be provided, a little hedged garden perhaps (cf. 1048 
and note), the gate of which Florimena can close against the Portuguese 
(cf. 1120). In fact we seem to have here one more instance of the hori- 
zontal multiple stage, in this case with a minimum of two locations and 
two settings, and conforming to the type of the Egloga de la Resur- 
recci6n.™ 


1° Cf. W. S. Hendrix, Some native comic types in the early Spanish drama, Ohio State 
University Bulletin, 1, 3 (1924), 20-22. 

4 Cf. W. H. Shoemaker, The multiple stage in Spain during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, Princeton, 1935, p. 86 ff. 
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Meter.—The play is written in ten-line coplas de pie quebrado with the 
rhyme-scheme ABAAB:CdCCD, changing in the letter (839-898) to 
ABBA:CDeCDe. There is also the brief cancién of the Portuguese 
(1129-31) ABB and the final villancico, ABB: CDCDD: BB. The main 
pattern, however, approximating most closely certain stanzas of Lucas 
Fernandez,” was rarely used after 1530. 

The versification is good. Syneresis is regular; dieresis, expected and 


‘consistent in diabro, criiel (except in 1213 crueldad), may be noted in 


miiy (380) and dios (754). We find piedad in 967, but with azeuxis in 
1013 and 1214. Hiatus is regular before h< Latin f (30, 87, 112, 222, 319, 
453, 596, 771, 960, 968, 1358) except twice before hazer (635, 1389), 
before Arabic (? cf. Eguilaz) h (71 deste hato), before accented vowe! 
(52 minucio/o jesu; 69 que/he; 364 que cosa/es; 680 asuelue/essa; 692 
a/esse) especially to preserve the identity of certain words (644 quiero 
yr ; 833 que/arde) and, in such cases, even before unaccented vowel (170 
toma/en; 1372 st/agrado); also between divided half-lines (90). Syna- 
loepha is notable in 487 mie ha e]chado and 517 mle ha em)biado. Cf. also 
123. Many lines, however, are too long (136, 220, 256, 308, 338, 714, 
775, 804, 885, 909, 925, 975) and for some of these, corrections have been 
proposed in the notes, while others could be easily regularized. Five 
others, all quebrados (156, 256, 675, 1237, 1367), may be accounted for 
by synaloepha between lines." Too short are 240, 297, 370, 925, 1019. 
There are two cases of “a embebida’’ (584, 704) and twice quieres is to 
be read as a monosyllable (779, 1293). The rhyme is obviously defective 
in either 1178 or 1179, and in 988, while assonance replaces it in 295, 
362, 622, 903. 

Salaya’s Other Works.—Nothing appears to be known about Alonso 
de Salaya’s life. As to his non-dramatic works, all unimportant enough, 
four of his poems appeared in an undated pliego suelto: 


(A) {Romance dela reyna Troyana glo/ sado: y vn Romance de Amadis: hecho 
por Alonso de Sa = /laya. Con dos romances de Gayferos: enlos quales se con- 
tiene/ como mataron a don Galuan.// 4 quarto leaves, black letter, two 
columns. Below the title a woodcut showing the discovery of Calisto’s body 
at the foot of the ladder. Contents: 1. Romance de la reyna troyana: Trisic 
estaba e muy penosa. 2. Glosa on the preceding: Con doloroso gemido. 3. Ro- 
mance de Amadis: En un hermoso vergel. 4. Villancico: Quien sera que sea 
cobarde. And two other romances. 

The copy preserved in the Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid (R. 3665) has been 


12 ABAAB: DdCCD in the Egloga o Farsa del Nascimiento; ABBA:CcDCcC for the let- 
ter. Cf. Morley, Strophes in the Spanish drama, Hom. MPidal, 1, 508. 

18 Cf. A. M. Espinosa, “‘La sinalefa entre versos en la versificacién espafiola,’’ RR, xvi 
(1925), 103 ff. 
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described by Salv4 (nr. 91; with ‘a fair reproduction of the woodcut) and 
Heredia (nr. 1766; with a photolithographic reproduction of the upper part 
of the title-page). 


The famous Prague collection of romances contains eight more poems by 
Salaya in a pliego: 


(B) Glosa de la reyna Troyana, y vn/ romance de Amadis: hecho por Alonso de 
Sala =/ya, con otros romances y obras suyas// 4 quarto leaves, black letter, 
two columns. This is nr. xt1x of the collection (fols. 207-210). 

Contents: 1. Glosa: Con doloroso gemido (cf. supra A,2). 2. Romance de 
Amadis: En un hermoso vergel (cf. supra A,3). 3. Villancico: Quien sera que sea 
couarde (cf. supra A,4). 4. ‘Romance de Salaya a vna sefiora’: En mis passiones 
pensando. 5, Villancico: Gloria me sera vna muerte. 6. Romance: Dormiendo esta 
el pensamiento. 7. Desecha: Lloran mis ojos. 8. ‘Coplas de Salaya, a vna sefiora 
que traya enel trencado dos colores de verde y pardillo’: Esmalte de perfecion. 
9. Cancién: Mis passiones y tormentos. 10. ‘Otra cancion a vna sefiora que no 
cumplio lo que auia prometido’: Quien podra viuir mirando. 11. Villancico: 
Contraria me fue ventura. 

All of these have been reprinted by R. Foulché-Delbosc, Les Cancionerillos 
de Prague, RHi, tx1 (1924), 322, 475-479. From this pliego also (A was un- 
known to him) Durdn reproduced nr. 2 (Romancero general 11, 665) and nr. 4 
(11, 429, ‘de Alonso de Salaya’). Nr. 6 also appeared in the first part of the 
Silva de varios romances, Zaragoza, Esteban de Najera, 1550. 


Two more poems were contained in the following pliego described by 
Salva (1, 32, col. 2): 


(C) Romance de don Tristan nueuamente glosado por Alsonso de Salaya con 
otras obras suyas. ‘Son 4 hojas en f6l. [sic; but read: sin fol.] let. g6t. 4 dos 
colunas.’ Woodcut described. 

Contents: Glosa de romance: Al tiempo que se alegraba. 2. Romance: En 
mis passiones pensando (cf. supra B,4). 3. Villancico: No quiero sino serviros. 
Whether the ‘Derreniego a una dama’ and the ‘Coplas en loor de una dama’ 
which follow, are also by Salaya, Salv4 does not declare; probably not, and 
certainly not the last poem: ‘Juan del Encina despidiendo el amor.’ 


Probably by Alonso de Salaya™ are the Maldiciones de Salaya, in rhym- 
ing octosyllabic couplets, beginning and ending with a free line, which 
remained proverbial for centuries afterwards. Correas (2nd ed., 259) 
records “La maldicién de Salaya” as an expression “Para encarecer 
maldiciones grandes.’”’ Sancho Panza (D.Q. 1, 34) remembered having 
heard a “romance” sung, and quoted two lines to his master: 


™ Cf. Durén, Romancero general, 1, xxiv; Gallardo, nr. 3768. 

The printed catalogue of the British Museum puts them under Sancho de Salaya 
[1540?], author of a Repertorio delos tiempos (Granada, 1542); but Gallardo had them under 
Alonso. Dr. Thomas’s ‘Short-title catalogue’ omits the christian name. 
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De los osos seas comido 
como Fauila el nombrado... 


which may be read in the Maldiciones.° Sanchez de la Ballesta (1587) 
and Caro y Cejudo (1675) carry the proverbial saying and D. Francisco 
Rodriguez Marin recently supplied two fuller versions: ‘‘La maldicién 
de Salaya al maldiciente le caya” and “La maldicién de Salaya sobre e| 
mal amigo caya.’’” At least four editions have survived. One, tentatively 
assigned in the British Museum catalogue to the year 1540, is entitled: 


{{Maldiciones de Salaya contra vn criado suyo llamado Misancho: sobre vna 
capa que le hurto. Con las lamentaciones de Garcisanchez de Badajoz que 
comiencgan. Lagrimas de mi consuelo. Woodcut described by Salva; s.].n.a., 
4°, let. g6t. 4 hojas. Cf. Salva nr. 127; British Museum press-mark C. 39. f. 28(3). 


Another edition, slightly different in the title, and tentatively dated ca. 
1590 by Salva, reads as follows (we combine the notices of Salva and 


Gallardo): 


Maldiciones De Salaya, hechas a vn/ criado suyo que se llamaua Misauco,'* 
sobre vna capa/ que le hurto. Con vn romance del Conde Fer/ nan Gongalez. 
Y otro del Cid.// S.l.n.a. (hacia el 1590) 4°, let. gét. 4 hojas sin foliar con la 
signatura Aij en la segunda hoja. Cf. Gallardo nr. 3766; Salva nr. 127; Heredia 
nr. 1767. 


A third edition, also undated, of which a copy is preserved in the Library 
of the Hispanic Society of America" is entitled: 


Maldiciones de Salaya contra vn criado suyo llamado Misancho sobre vna capa 
que le hurto. E vn aparato de guerra nuevamente impresso. 4°, black letter, 
n.p.n.d., 4 leaves without pagination. 


A fourth edition, still in black letter, forms part of a pliego entitled: 


Coplas hechas por Diego Garcia, natural de la ciudad de Berganza;—con unos 
Amores de un Caballero y una doncella:—con las Maldiciones de Salaya. 
(B.-C.A. [i.e., Biblioteca Campo Alange]) En 4°.—letra menuda y limpia. 
(Gallardo nr. 2291; cf. also Duran, I.c., 1, lxxii and Salvé, nr. 127.) 


6 Cf. Duran, Romancero general, 11, 644/3.—D. Francisco Rodriguez Marin recognized 
them in the original pliego (cf. nueva ed. crit., v, 212) after Cortején had vainly looked for 
their source in Durdn’s collection. In fact D. Francisco himself assumed that they were not 
to be found there. It is quite possible, of course, that these lines are a quotation or an echo 
from a lost romance about King Favila of Asturias; cf. Morley, Spanish ballads (New 
York, 1911), p. xxx. 

17 Mads de 21.000 refranes (Madrid, 1926), p. 244. The Maldiciones are also alluded to 
in the ‘Carta inédita de Mateo Aleman a Miguel de Cervantes’, published by Adolfo de 
Castro in El Buscapié (Cadiz, 1848), pp. 61, 191. 

18 Heredia reads ‘Misanco.’ 

19 Tt is not identical with the British Museum copy, as the asterisk in the Hispanic 
Society’s catalogue of Books printed before 1601, p. 218, would indicate. 
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These rather uninteresting imprecations, showered upon a thief who 
stole a cape, invoke unon *.e culprit the worst punishments and disasters 
mentioned in the Bible, in Spanish and in ancient history. They have 
been reprinted by Duran.” 


* * * 


Date.—The date of Salaya’s play can be only guessed at. Cafiete may 
be right in calling the author a “poeta dramatico de principios del siglo 
XVI.” The ingredients of the plot and the author’s technique, the lan- 
guage, notably the jargon of the Portuguese, as well as the metrical 
pattern point to the first rather than the second half of the century. On 
the other hand, since one of Salaya’s romances was chosen for a collection 
published in 1550, and if, moreover, an early edition of the Maldiciones 
did appear ‘‘about 1540,” Salaya’s activities may have centered about 
the middle of the century. If, however, the Portuguese’s reference to 
“el rey prudente” (1. 1155) is an allusion to Philip the Second, as it well 
may be, the play may have been composed some time after that mon- 
arch’s accession in 1556,! although hardly as late as the annexation of 
Portugal in 1581. 


TEXT 
The characters are the following: 
Laurelo Domingo —— 
Florimena Minucio p 
Clarindo, criado de Laurelo Portugués 


Cervona, criada de Florimena 


[p. 2] do. O que valles tam luzidos 
o que chapados pradales 
los atajos los exidos 
los ayres muy escondidos 
que lindeza de xarales 5 
juro ami que san gozado 
mis mollejas 
en ver prado tan chapado 
tan quillotrido escombrado 


20 Romancero general, 1, \xxii, col. 1; lxxiv, col. 1 and 11, 644-646, from the “‘Coplas hechas 
por Diego Garcfa.’’ Duran even attributes them to Garcfa. According to Salv4 the gothic 
edition first described by himself shows many variant readings when compared with 
Durdn’s reprint. 

"1 The designation El Prudente, later current in books about Philip, such as Vander 
Hammen’s Don Filipe el Prudente (1625) or Porreiio’s Dichos y hechos (1628), was given to 
him already by his contemporaries (cf. Bratli, Philippe II [Paris, 1912], pp. 119, 224-226), 
but naturally not until this quality had become notable in his conduct. 
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para apacentar hovejas 
Remirada la ermosura 

deste valle tan sereno 

agua fresca gran holgura 

todo lleno de verdura 

por sant que me desmeleno 

no suena llobo ni zorra 

ni alimafia 

quiero aqui dexar mi porra 

hare presto sin engorra 

vna muy gentil cabafia. 


Avn quel valle este vedado 


si viniere el messeguero 
yra bien descalabrado 
primero que del ganado 
lleue tan solo un cordero 
venga venga el melenudo 
villanazo 
piensa que yo no percudo 
que su muger por menudo 
le haze gran cornudazo. 
Hi de puta y qual estava 
con pedruelo la vellaca 
como burra se paraua 
de cachonda regafiaua 
mas abierta que vna vaca 
yo que vi su cachondez 
mi gauan 
derribe de aquella vez 
floque le fasta la hez 
mas de veynte juria a san 
Rebolquela por alli 
aquella vez por san pabro 
si el veniesse por aqui 
sin lleuar nada de mi 
bolueria con el diabro 
helo viene con su honda 
si llegasse 
yos prometo no le abonda 
que al hijo de la cachonda 
delante no lo frisasse 


Mas no es el ni se quien hu 


ni lo llotra mi sentido 

es minucio o jesu 
responde me si eres tu 
acaba que estoy marrido 
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minucio no tardes mas 
quien bozea 
otea toste veras 
quien me crama donde estas 
eres tu juan del aldea 
No conoces al robrado 
domingo tu compajfiero 
aquel garcon tan chapado 
dela bayla enamorado 
saltador del correndero 
donde estas domingo hermano 
no me ves 
veme aqui daca la mano 
ay alla algun palanciano 
que he miedo que me burles. 
No ay ninguno ni cono{¢]jo 
so las bestias deste hato 
que desean tener retoco 
yo siento grande alboroco 
y deue ser qualque trato 
entra veras mi cabafia 
majadero 
con tus ojos de lagafia 
de que temes alimafia 
par dios digo que no quiero 
Que diabros he de entrar 
entre aquessos palancianos 
que si empiecan de burlar 
no dexaran de llegar 
a picar como milanos 
palancianos en quadrilla 
no ay peores 
a hotas que gentezilla 
no an migaja de manzilla 
quando veen los labradores 
Quien entrasse 
entra ya 
dote a mala pestilencia 
que la gente que aqui esta 
ninguno te enojara 
arrimaos a su concencia 
no mirays que me conseja 
con su habra 
fialdes vuestra pelleja 
ni aun vn rabo d’vna oueja 
veys que prenda su palabra 
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Entra minucio no acabas 
hartalos de requesones 
pardiobre pense que entrauas 
di que se limpien las bauas 
do al diabro tus razones 
entra ya que por san pego 
muy seguro 
puedes entrar por mi ruego 
mas que los queme mal huego 
que de tales no me curo. 

Mira quien dize que entrase 
tambien quereys vos burlar 
a hotas no me pesasse 
mas digo quien les prestasse 
sus blancas para gastar 
no me enhango dar prestados 
mis dineros 
mas si fuessen demandados 
enque auiam de ser prendados 
tomaldes esos carneros. 

Entra cuerpo non de dios 
dexa te de mas consejas 
que me praze si los dos 
entramos juntos yo? vos 
les frisamos sus pellejas 
desde agora quiero entrar 
y me aburro 
sin otra cosa pensar 
alla me quiero aballar 
no me tengas por cacurro. 

O que repolida gala 
desposorio 0 qualquier fiesta 
deue ser en hora mala 
que no veo mi zagala 
olalla en esta floresta 
todo se me va el pracer 
a rempuxones 
© quien la podia ver 
por saltar baylar correr 
entre estos tales garcones 

Quien sela ouiera topado 
do al diabro tu amorio 
desde quando las habrado 
mi padre ques malogrado 
dos mil bostezos le embio 
no sabes ya desde quando 
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no la huyo 

acotro dia baylando 

me llegue como burlando 

y le pelizque en lo suyo. 
Tomo me gran torocgon 

por ella dexo el ganado 

pesial cuerpo de sanson 

tambien tengo yo passion 

y ando por ella penado 

dile vn gentil rocadero 

y de quajada 

vn tarro y vn majadero 

capatas y cefiidero 

y vna cuchara labrada 

pardios digo que mentis 

y anda para vellacote 

que por esso que dezis 

si mas tras ella seguis 

os chapare esse garrote 

no mesto burlando yo 

no amagueys 

toma que de veras do 

ay ay ay que me hirio 

podra ser me la pagueys 
Y toma en vuestra mollera 

ay domingo passo passo 

anda que no so quienquiera 

que teniendo corajera 

nunca me veran escasso 

bien yremos al lugar 

que al alcalde 

os hare bien castigar 

saluonor ylde a besar 

al trasero y alimpialde. 

Anda que alla nos veremos 

yo lo hecho se sabra 

mejor es que merendemos 

y despues todos yremos 

en buena paz y amista 

quieres hacer lo que dige 

sin quexar 

que yo paz quiero contigo 

pues a de quedar comigo 

que quede sin mas habrar 
Merendemos sin passion 

sin buscar rifia matajo 
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que aqui traygo mi curron 
de agua clara un botijon 
con dos cebollas y vn ajo 
pues yo traygo aqui tocino 
muy galan 
demos tras ello mesquino 
come come con buen tino 
no te comas todo el pan 
Daca daca beuere 
dexad me desatapar 
yo lo desatapare 
no quiero que yo sabre 
no te cumple ralear 
has bebido 
pardios si 
pues yo empieco 
avn que poco queda aqui 
escucha quien viene alli 
por cima de aquel cabeco 
Escucha toste veras 
sabremos sus quillotreros 
no te hiergas bien estas 
y veremos ende mas 
si viene a comprar corderos 
mira como se passea 
siltomaron 
con el hurto enel aldea 
que segun que se menea 
puede ser que le acotaron 
Hazete minucio dormido 
assi lo quiero hazer 
que segun viene huydo 
si siente qualquier ruido 
echara luego a correr 
escucha no estes habrando 
notaremos 
lo que viene razonando 
no ves questa bostezando 
dexalo ya no habremos 
Ningun sofrimiento basta 
al dolor que en mi se encierra 
porque la vida se gasta 
y el triste coracon lasta 
com muerte que le da guerra 
florimena mi sefiora 
tu me tienes 
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pues que mi mal empeora 
venga la muerte a desora 
o muerte porque no vienes 
No tardes en venir 
pues eres tan desseada 
siruete de mi biuir 
no quieras ya consentir 
mi vida desesperada 
o cupido si quisiesse 
tu merced 
que mi vida feneciesse 
porque conella muriesse 
mi no quebrantada fe 
Mas que digo sin sentido 
cupido mi muerte quiere 
por dar me dolor crecido 
la vida me ha sostenido 
porque assi biuiendo muere 
cruel sangriento dafiado 
engafiador 
loco falso renegado 
quando te veras vengado 
enesse tu servidor 
Dime que te mereci 
porque me das tal passion 
siempre fuyste contra mi 
del tiempo que te serui 
donde queda el gualardon 
tu querella satisfagas 
bien me plaze 
suplicote que lo hagas 
porque cessen ya las llagas 
que tu crueldad me haze. 
Vengan fieras alimafias 
maten al triste amador 
pues que son ya mis entrafias 
con graues penas estrafias 
conuertidas en dolor 
vengan vengan sin tardar 
yo lo quiero 
porque puedan acabar 
para no desesperar 
mi dolor tan lastimero. 
Yo biuo con tal passion 
tan sin tiento 2 sin medida 
sin concierto ni razon 
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porque muere el coracon 
sin poder morir la vida 
pues siempre crece mi mal 285 
no consiento 
que mi mano sera tal 
if que con aqueste pufial 
dare fin a mi tormento 

Pues que vos sefiora mia 290 
mi vida no remediays 
muera ya con su porfia 
vos direys bien lo queria 
; las gentes que me matays 
florimena que a la muerte 295 
: yo me vo 

do. a sefior ten te ten te 
mala rauia te rebiente 

Y [p. 15] no te mates assi no 
Y dezid sefior honrrado 300 
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porque os queredes matar 

no estedes aquillotrado 
lau. pastor no tengas cuydado 

dexa mi pena acabar 

que mas gloria puede ser 305 

a mi vida 

que morir y fenescer 

con la fe y con el querer 

que la tiene consumida 
do. Sefior vuestra pena ruego 310 
f digays y vuestra passion 
que hago voto a san pego 
fi que vaya a llamar al crego 
‘ que os chape la confission 
G respondeme en lo que habro 315 4 
sin replica 
no responde por san pabro 
dezi costoma el diabro 
que habrays de mi borrica : 

Quien es el caballerote 320 

cora viene tan penado 
if [p. 16] haziendo del chirrichote 4 
con su cara de almodrote > Ip. 
gesto de asno ensauanado 
no parece habrando en vero 
so espantajo 325 
dezi sefior cauallero 
quereys entrar jornalero 
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[p. 18] 
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este verano a destajo 

No tiene mi mal consejo 
ni se puede remediar 
que matastes vn conejo 
vendereys le si no es viejo 
en la placa del lugar 
© jesus que necia gente 
donde yre 
que teneys mal de la frente 
si quereys en continente 
sefior yos lo sanare 

Es mi llaga tan mortal 
que mi remedio buscando 
se torna mas desigual 
queriendo su natural 
que sufra y pene callando 
ahotas questa matado 
florimena 
porque me has asi oluidado 
porque consientes de grado 
que muera enesta cadena. 

Escuchame aca sefior 
por san junco que barrumto 
que teneys muy gram dolor 
si tengo pues me da amor 
vida y muerte todo junto 
qualque mal delos rifiones 
deue ser 
es de sarna 0 sauafiones 
es de potra 

som passiones 

que le toman de beuer 

Es mi mal tam sin concierto 
tan desigual de sofrir 
sin ser muerto sto ya muerto 
el amor me da tormento 
amor me haze morir 
el amor que cosa es 
que assi mata 
ruegos sefior lo habreys 
gusano de ciento pies 
que sube desde la pata 

No conoces a mi tia 
marina del moral 
toma si la conocia 
pues sabe que acotro dia 
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la apafio muy huerte mal 2 
vn gusano la mordio 4 
saluonor 375 q 
del bocado que le dio 4 


en continente rauio 
y dizen ques el amor 4 
Nunca le pueden tomar 
que anda muy escondido 380 
avn questa en nuestro lugar 
por si le pueden cacar : 
vn gran redejon tendido } 
ha os mordido a vos assi : 
cauallero 385 
lau. pastor vete ya de ay 
dexame por dios a mi 
con el mal que desespero. 
do. Diganos vuestra merce 
[p. 19] si esta de amores matado 390 ’ Ip. 
digolo sabes porque ‘ 
porque de fiesega se 
y podres ser bien curado 
mi borrico el garafion 
acotro dia 395 
le tomo gran torocon 
di le miera ? diaquillon 
luego sano sin porfia 
Son desto vuestros dolores 
o deuiesso que madura 400 
dezildo ya sin temores 
lau. dexadme por dios pastores 
dare fin a mi tristura 
2 si no quereys dexarme 
venid luego 405 
? procura de matarme 
porque pueda coronarme 
de martirio de amor ciego 
Doleres que me quereys 
dad ya fin a mi esperanca 410 
mi. muy gran cordojo teneys : 
O sefior 2 no cureys q 
[p. 20] de matar vuestra crianca > Ip. 
no estedes ya tan marrido 
que os dafiays 415 4 
lau. que os vays pastores os pido 
2 a mi dolor tan crescido ; 
ningun remedio pongays : 
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Porque quereys que nos vamos 
porque merced me hareys 
que nos praze ? aun entrambos 
de merced os lo rogamos 
tengays tempranca despues 
a esto nos responde 
muy perheto 
responda vuestra merce 
pastores no disporne 
cosa de mi y os prometo 

Sefior pus haze la jura 
2 quien se la ha de tomar 
do al diabro tu figura 
si que verna criatura 
que la sabra rechapar 
no faltara quien tomalle 
sin saber 
mas pues ques yr a buscalle 
podras muy presto hallalle 
en casa de tu muger 

Anda necio estas burlando 
pardios no burlo por esta 
que yo lle vi alla rezando 
2 a tu muger en llegando 
junto junto conel puesta 
anda que no te lo creo 
no lo creas 
que en malos ojos la oteo 
pues como nunca los veo 
no se ponen do los veas 

Ora sus no me da nada 
huelguense entramos a dos 
pues la jura no es tomada 
ya tiene palabra dada 
que haremos a ora nos 
que nos vamos pues que quiere 
y su pena 
puto sea quien mas le viere 
el hara lo que quisiere 
sefior queda norabuena. 

Dizen que la compafiia 
da descanso alos penados 
yo triste sin alegria 
conella estando sintia 
mis dolores ser doblados 
pues florimena no vee 
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mi gran mal 

con quien me consejare 
a ceruonio Ilamare 

que mes amigo leal 


Mas a mi que me aprouecha 


el consejo a mi passion 

pues que no ay razon derecha 

que pueda sacar la flecha 

que traspassa el coracon 

a quien tengo de dezir 

mi tormento 

pues que biuo sin biuir 

estoy muerto sin morir 

peno sin ningun concierto 
Que muriesse bien seria 

vna vez ques permitido 

mas es tal la vida mia 

que mil vezes cada dia 

muero de amor combatido 

no me quiere ya el poblado 

ni la gente 

eneste yermo apartado 

donde fortuna me ha echado 

la vida no me consiente 
Las nueuas de mi tristura 

mis sospiros lleuaran 

mas ay de mi sin ventura 

que en ver su gentil figura 

contra mi se bolueran 

a quien publico mis males 

a quien sigo 

aquestos secos xarales 

estos robles 2 eriales 

poco sienten lo que digo 
No hay remedio para mi 

ni le busco ni le se 

donde estas clarindo di 

respondeme ques de ti 

que manda vuestra merce 

mis passiones tan estrafias 

tan mortales 

amor las haze tamafias 

que me abrasan las entrafias 

con sus llamas desiguales 
Amor me tiene catiuo 

amor me roba la gloria 
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[p. 25] 


[p. 26] 


cla. 


cla. 


lau. 


cla. 
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con amor muriendo biuo 
el amor cruel esquiuo 
me ha robado la memoria 
tiene me tan mal tratado 
que a desora 
depues de me auer robado 
florimena me ha embiado 
por cruel esecutora 
Huyo su reguridad 
sigue me doquier que vo 
no tengo seguridad 
prendio me la libertad 
suyo soy que mio no 
duele te de mi penar 
@ tormento 
sefior que dexeys de amar 
que de su galardonar 
ninguno sale contento 
No quiero mas alcancar 
de morir en su seruicio 
pues le agrada mi penar 
sin osalle publicar 
hare de mi sacrificio 
quando yo la mar vere 
ser sin agua 
entonces me dexare 
de amar? me apartare 
de las llamas de su fragua 
Sefior sabe florimena 
el mal de vuestra tristura 
? vuestra passion ? pena 
si pues me puso cadena 
porque mire su figura 
pues de amor es el officio 
crueldad 
lo que cumple a tu servicio 
es pedille beneficio 
que se mueua auer piedad 
Determino desde agora 
hazer lo que me consejas 
2 aquella cruel sefiora 
de mi mal esecutora 
publicar todas mis quexas 
que remedio tomare 
de mi boca 
mandeme vuestra merce 
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que ala muerte me porne 

por lo menos que le toca 
Clarindo conozco yo 

tu mucha fidelidad 

? por esso cierto so 

dela prision en que esto 

procuraras libertad 

creeldo sefior sin falta 

lo hare 

pues tu discrecion es tanta 

clarindo toma esta carta 

da sela do quier queste 
Manda que le diga mas 

delo que enella va escrito 

clarindo tu le diras 

mis tormentos sin compas 

? mi dolor infinito 

? diras le las fatigas 

que me da 

diras le como castiga 

como se muestra enemiga 

como muerto quedo ya. 
Dile todos mis enojos 

di si le plaze que muera 

dile que sus lindos ojos 

han robado los despojos 

de mi libertad primera 

dile que muero biuiendo 

su catiuo. 

dile que quedo sufriendo 

dos mil males sosteniendo 

vn dolor muy mas que esquiuo 
Miraras el continente 

que muestra con la embaxada 

si se muestra blanda o fuerte 

si queda triste o plaziente 

si se turba de enojada 

entra solo yo te ruego 

muy secreto 

no hagas camino ciego 

mira el mar donde nauego 

hazlo con seso discreto 
Quando sea mi tornada 

do lo tengo de hallar 

si as mi vida remediada 

hallarasme en la posada 
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[p. 30] 


cla. 
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? si no en ningun lugar 
vayase no este penado 

yre con el 

buelue te ternas cuidado 
en esso que te he mandado 
yo dire mas quel papel 

O que mal mal enpleado 
enel triste de laurelo 
catiuo debilitado 
amor tan mal lo ha tratado 
que no le sabe consuelo 
catiuos desta passion 
quantos veo 
a filis por demofon 
a medea por jason 
don tristan por dofia yseo 

Piramo por tisbe muerto 
reyna dido por eneas 
vencida en su propio puerto 
@ otros muchos que no cuento 
que tu falso amor guerreas 
amor ati no te quiero 
ni te llamo 
sino que yo mismo muero 
de ver el mal lastimero 
deste loco de mi amo. 

Mas ami quien me entremete 
hazer lo que prometi 
escasito juboncete 
me darien por alcahuete 
si me tomassen alli 
yo no se de que manera 
se ha de hazer 
juro a dios que mas quisiera 
estar deste caso fuera 
que quanto espero tener. 

Enredado esto en ¢carcal 
que no me saque el diablo 
yo soy a las vezes tal 
que me viene todo mal 
por lo mucho que yo hablo 
quiero yr a su posada 
si la hallo 
que ya es mi palabra dada 
he alli viene su criada 
ella podra remediallo. 
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O vengas en hora buena 
adonde vas a tal hora 650 
4 siempre me das buena estrena 
cer. voy a casa de silmena 
que me embia mi sefiora 
cla. pues no vades tan apriessa 
cer. que quereys 655 
cla. es de olanda la camisa 
cer. par dios que me toma risa 
aua que me deteneys. 
cla. Espejo mio ceruola 
tu sefiora donde esta 660 
cer. agora quedaua sola ! 
con su muger de nicola q 
que nunca de alli se va 
cla. di ceruola assi se olvida 
el] amor 665 ; 
no eras de mi bien seruida a 
[p. 31] remirada y aun temida ia bP 
cer. anda para burlador 
Yo no te tengo oluidado 
tu me tienes oluidada 670 
cla. reniego de mi pecado 
y esso me tienes guardado 
voto a dios questas trocada 
cer. yase yo vuestro rodeo 
y la verdad 675 
cla, espejo en quien me reueo 
si alguna vez no te veo 
i no falta la voluntad 
f cer. Ya ya ya vamos deaqui : 
que me asuelue essa bula 680 
cla. por que soys cruel dezi 
no aueys lastima de mi 
cer. 0 que bien lo dissimula 
yo se en todo lo que andays 
cla. voto a dios 685 
que con esso me matays 
cer. que dezis derrenegays 
cla. si que reniego con uos. 
Soys la mas cruel muger 
[p. 32] quenel mundo aya nacido 690 
que al que os quiere bien querer 
a esse quereys tener 
mas que a todos aborrido 
yo muger tan mal mirada 
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[p. 33] 


[p. 34] 


cer. 


cla. 


cer. 
cla. 


cer. 


cla. 


cer. 


cla. 


cer. 
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cer. 


cla. 
cer. 


cla. 
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nunca vi 

a quien distes aluorada 
estotra noche passada 
yd vos hablar y no a mi 

Burlas de quien sin oluido 
de servirte no desmanda 
yo soy de ti despedido 
por que dizen ques perdido 
quien tras lo perdido anda 
toma otro enamorado 
por amigo 
quel mundo no es acabado 
no te vayas enojado 
burlando estaua contigo. 

Lindo modo de burlar 
lo que conmigo burlays 
muy raez soys de enojar 
pues os tengo de agradar 
mira lo que me mandays 
que antes me tornaria mora 
que os dexasse 
o ceruola matadora 
de mi catiuo sefiora 
quien de ti no se apartasse. 

Lo passado agora baste 
que yo quedo por tu esclaua 
mas quando agora llegaste 
di porque me preguntaste 
mi sefiora donde estaua 
porque en tu querer esta 
vida mia 
remediar a quien se va 
del dolor que amor le da 
a la muerte cada dia. 

Que tengo de remediar 
voto a dios que bien podias 
@ avn deste caso sacar 
con que podiesses gastar 
mas de dos pares de dias 
cuenta me todo el effeto 
importuno 
haslo de tener secreto 
desde agora te prometo 
que no lo sepa ninguno. 

Pues estoy assegurado 
quiero te dezir la pena 
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anda muy enamorado 
catiuo desesperado 
laurelo por florimena 
2 porque triste no muera 

ha de ser 

que se tenga tal manera 

tu sefiora como quiera 

pueda su pena saber. 

Vos ceruola bien podeys 
tomar esto a cargo vuestro 
que yo se que lo hareys 
jesus no me lo mandeys 
que me matays con aquesto 
no mande dios tal cosa 
ni es razon 
aueldo con la graciosa 
que si esta vn poco safiosa 
es mas braua que vn leon 

Tomado me auie de gana 
que linda platica trae 
allegate ala liuiana 
juro a dios ceruola hermana 
que bien sabes en que cae 
bien lo se mas que ay por ello 
o que lindo 
sobre todo echaste el sello 
dezi si quereys hazello 
dexa me por dios clarindo. 

Pesia tal con tal muger 
dalde siquiera esta carta 
que no lo quiero hazer 
pesia tal con tal muger 
yos que me teneys harta 
no se la podeys vos dar 
sin mi mejor 
no que no ay por donde entrar 
yos dare harto lugar 
entrada 2 todo fauor 

Si quieres hazer lo que quieres 
entra sin ningun temor 
quel enojo de mugeres 
quando muy grande lo vieres 
entonces es muy menor 
yo me confio de ti 
desde agora 
pues anda ven te tras mi 
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[p. 38} 


flo. 


cer. 


flo. 


cla. 


flo. 
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cla. 
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ceruola que hazes ay 

con este moco a tal hora. 
Que hablauades agora 

vos con esta mi criada 

ninguna cosa sefiora 

calla tu perra traydora 

quieres traer me engafiada 

a mi sefior han traydo 

vn gauilan 

dio me le 2 ha se perdido 

preguntaua si le vido 

con los que en su casa estan. 
Yo la sabre la verdad 

que no enbalde aueys estado 

en secreta poridad 

cumplira su voluntad 

mas en esto es escusado 

porque crea vuestra merce 

sin dudar 

que en mi vida la enoje 

ni lo pienso ni pense 

ni lo tengo de pensar. 
Veamos vos que buscays 

busco sefiora seruiros 

avnque otra cosa pensays 

yos no os arripintays 

que me enojo ya de oyros 

deseruiros ni enojaros 

no consiento 

pero quiero suplicaros 

os dolays del que en amaros 

no cessa solo vn momento. 
No seays la mas cruel 

que en el mundo fue nacida 

recibe eneste papel 

la suma del mal daquel 

que atormentays alma y vida 

a quien teneys por el suelo 

abatido 

el catiuo de laurelo 

que amor le da desconsuelo 

causado de vuestro oluido 
Esta suplico que leas 

no mates aquien te ama 

? veras por donde creas 

sin razon com que guerreas 
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al que arde en biua llama 

flo. leela que tu lleuaras 
quando fueres 835 
mayor mal que pensaras 

lee la no te tardes mas 

: di presto lo que quisieres. 


Carta de Laurelo a Florimena. 


: Tan contento mi dolor 
el coracon ha tomado 840 
: quanto quedo despagado 
: dela vida por mejor 
® si como siente mi pena 
& mi dolor ? mi passion 
lo pudiesse 845 
i contar a ti florimena 
. cierto se que a compassion 
4 te mouiesse. 
| Tu mucho merecimiento 
[p. 39] ? mi lengua muy turbada 850 | [p.4 
i ser mi pena publicada 
: no dieron consentimiento 
quien miro tu gran beldad 
yo soy aquel sin ventura 
ves me aqui 855 
“ quien perdio la libertad 
2} yo quien cobre la tristura 
quando os vi. 
Los ojos que a vos miraron 
no tienen ya que gastar 860 
el gemir 2 sospirar 
con la vida lo acabaron 
mira el dolor en que biuo 
solo para vos mirar 
| que no deuiera . 865 
{ mira el coracon catiuo 
3 que no se puede alegrar 
: sin que muera. 
: Contemple vuestra excelencia 
j mis tormentos desiguales 870 
dad licencia que mis males 
publique en vuestra presencia 
i [Pe 40] con esto sere muy rico 
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cessara el mal que no huyo 
@ mi passion 875 
solamente te suplico : 
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[p. 42] 


flo. 


cla. 


cer. 


flo. 
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que me recibas por tuyo 
en conclusion. 

Y si mi merecimiento 
no alcanca con tu valor 
alcance el catiuo amor 
2 el cruel dolor que siento 
socorre pues que no puedo 
ven sefiora con fauor 
a remediar me 
veras que por tuyo quedo 
veras mi fuego damor 
abrasarme 

Cesso de mas escriuir 
mas no de morir biuiendo 
el mal que quedo sufriendo 
hizo fuerca a mi dezir 
florimena mi requesta 
perdona tan afligida 
si la vieres 
quedo esperando respuesta 
de gloria o fin de mi vida 
qual quisieres. 

O rauiosa tentacion 
o falsedad sin concierto 
crudelissimo baldon 
donde no basta perdon 
de tan loco atreuimiento 
o traydor que mi dolor 
ya me llama 
quien le dio tanto fauor 
al loco de tu sefior 
para disfamar mi fama 

Aparta te delante de mi 
no mueras por beneficio 
antes que vayas de ay 
sefiora yo nunca fuy 
en hazer tal maleficio 
? si yo truxe la carta 
tan safiosa 
no me ponga culpa tanta 
que juro a la casa sancta 
nunca supe della cosa 

O florimena perdida 
no se enoje deste loco 
dexe le ya por su vida 
calla que estoy aborrida 
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tienes lo ceruola en poco 
cer. no sefiora mas se yo 
yo se muy cierto 925 4 
quien a clarindo embio ; 
a uos nunca deseruio 
ni lo tuuo en pensamiento. 
flo. Que me auia de deseruir 
pues bondad en el no mora 930 
avn pudiera ser venir f 
donde le hiziera morir 
cer. harto muere cada hora 
flo. tu no conosces aquel 
sus engafios 935 
sus palabritas de miel 
que se conuierten en hiel 
? como busca mis dafios. 
cer. Sefiora mira que errays 
en mostraros tan safiosa 940 : 
mejor es que lescriuays i 
[p. 43] diziendo que le rogays > Ip. 
que se dexe de tal cosa 7 
quanto mas que su desseo 
es seruir 945 
a vos sin ningun rodeo 
que en buena fe que yo creo 
todo quanto embia a dezir 
flo. Que le ves porque le quiera 
que muera que se me da 950 
cer. pluguiera a dios que yo fuera 
quien remediallo pudiera 
2 no ver le qual esta 
no se porque le hazeys 
tanto dafio 955 
que ningun tal hallareys 
avn que mil afios busqueys ; 
que os sirua mas sin engafio a 
flo. Tengo de dafiar mi fama : 
ceruola que quies que haga 960 : 
cer. que remedieys a la llama 
de amor que tanto le inflama 
curando su cruel llaga 
? forca la voluntad : 
[p. 44] flo. ocupido 965 ' bp. 
no lleues mi libertad 
por que me has sin piedad 
tan cruelmente herido. 
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cer. 
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O coracon lastimado 
con cruel mano guerrera 
de libertad apartado 
como estas enajenado 
ques de tu silla primera 
ceruola di donde estas 
que no te veo 
que consejo es el que das 
al amor tan sin compas 
que catiuo mi desseo 
Mas soy suya que no mia 
su querer me catiuo 
o falsa cruel porfia 
o laurelo mi alegria 
tuya soy que mia no 
dexesse ya desso agora 
de remedio 
pues que soys merecedora 
de laurelo ser sefiora 
que muere sin ningun miedo 
No estedes mas razo[n]ando 
dad respuesta de la carta 
al moco questa esperando 
todo lo dicho escuchando 
vuestra pena qual ? quanta 
llama le aca donde esta 
no se es ydo 
no sefiora quel vendra 
clarindo llegate aca 
de mucha merced te pido 
Truxiste tal embaxada 
que todo plazer destierra 
mas la primera errada 
razon es dalle passada 
que vna vez qualquiera yerra 
a laurelo le diras 
que no embie 
ni tu menos le trayeras 
mensaje ques por demas 
@ que de mi se desuie. 
Y diras le que valdon 
no de de mi castidad 
? que no ponga aficion 
a donde de su passion 
auran muy poca piedad 
? dile que no sostenga 
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tal porfia 1015 
que aunque mucho mas mal tenga 

) no cobre esperanca venga 

a lo que dezir me embia 

Si tu fueres creydo 

H de aquesto que te he hablado 1020 
venga presente el perdido 

sera como el que ha venido 

por lana y va trasquilado 

y no le digas mas desto 

yo te ruego 1025 
ve te ya clarindo presto 

pues que dizes questa puesto 

: tu sefior en puro fuego 

1a cla. Sefiora yo le dire 

i lo que agora mandeys vos 1030 
Te avn que pena le dare 

{ voy me con vuestra merce 

E 


eR er sire 


flo. clarindo vades con dios : 
[p. 47] cer. sefiora vamos de aqui . [ 
si quereys 1035 : 
que no se quien viene alli 
f flo. vamos sabes quien es di 
hablando viene quien es 
por. chega y chamta vna pancada . 
enna porta mijios ollos 1040 & 
y nam facas de pedrada ‘ 
vere mifia namorada 
queyn nam podo dar enollos 
do a demo su perficion 
questo morto 1045 
mo. voys nam tenades passion 
por. odoa demo tal cabron 
@ queyn te posso en aporto 
de castelan tan ratifio 
y a mi porque foy enela 1050 
? non vajas ya merdifio 
dae: que ja visto su focifio 
que esta porto e ma janela 
ollayca nam vas delante 
que yo chego 1055 
y fare muy beyn penante ; 
[p. 48] t dire que soy galante > | 
| y par des que nam lo nego 4 
Prazades mi coracon 
Poys vos vejo tan gracosa 1060 
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[p. 50] 


flo. 


por. 


flo. 
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vefia en vossa contracaon 
de quitarme a prisaon 
tan ratifia ? no otra cosa 
ynde ved anjo de deus 
mi dolencia 
ollayca cuerpo de deus 
que nom vefio de judeus 
que chaco con tal corracon 
Ques lo que mandays aqui 
© que quereys a tal hora 
mifios ollos vefio aqui 
ca muyto que nem vos vi 
porque soys mifia sefiora 
jam ferreez nam conoceys 
afidalgado 
buena demanda traeys 
yos por dios no me enojeys 
o merdifio namorado 
Nam me vejes tan fitado 
ollayca cara de prata 
portugues atan pentado 
que ya esto escagarizado 
vosso lindo amor me mata 
mifios ollos verdadeyra 
mifia baco 
nam me deys ja caganeyra 
nam son ratifio de veyra 
que por vos tan morto chaco 
Tefio muytas perficioes 
ca nam tenen castejaos 
di que me toman passoes 
chanto muytos cagallaoes 
por mita de os tellados 
nam so por ningua moller 
tan penado 
tenho vos muyto querer 
esta siempre por os ver 
a sigado muy turbado. 
Ollayca nam me vejedes 
nam vos fazades tan lerda 
pues que ja morto me auedes 
? si esto nam crejedes 
yo crejo que he todo merda 
nam briteys ynde senhor 
que he ratifia 
day vos a demo el amor 
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ja nom posso con door 

ynde fazer tal cosifia 
Falaydme linda senhora 

muyto mas branca que leyte 

faladme ya matadora 

© meja de vos agora 

eneste mifio birrete 

caba ynde de mejaros 

que tardades 

huelgo mucho en miraros 

mas bueno sera dexaros 

no digays mas necedades 
Tornade vos ajanela 

nam cureys cerra a porta 

dezir vos he vna nouela 

moco trajes mifia viuela 

que tefia bofifia morta 

si trajo que te la aqui 

coracon mifio corpo estays ay 

poys por vos tan lon morri 

escucha de mi cancion. 


Cancion. 


Mifia dama mifios ollos 
dome a demo ca yndo os vi 
poys que luego nam morri. 


Nam ouis mifia senhora 
mi cancion tan verdadeyra 
© corpo de deus agora 
toma moco salte fora 
questo cheno de merdeyra 
praza deos poys nam crejes 
seyais borta 
voy ja nom britareys 
mi bisofia limpareys 
choro merda a vossa porta. 

Dios os salue portugues 
? os de plazer infinito 
muyto beyn ora chegueys 
jam ferreez conoceys 
paryente de ruy de brito 
portugues conozcos ya 
2 muy bien 
so muyto fidalgo ya 
vefio de partes dalen 
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Tefio ynde mis figueyras 
em obispado de braga 
que me den muytas merdeyras 
tefio espada de maneyras 
que os castejaos traga 
de parte rey muy prudente 
home fidalgo 
sabe pues mifio pareynte 
ja sabe toda a gente 
que eo muyto mas quel valgo. 
So galante namorado 
cainda a mifia dama chego 
tambien esta mi cuydado 
conel amor encerrado 
en biuas llamas de fuego 
nunca cessa mi penar 
castejao 
nam cureys inde falar 
sin que vos faca tornar 
muyto alla que soys marrao 
O so galante fermoso 
tefio mifia namorada 
vos soys castejao raboso 
calla portugues seboso 
dar vos he vna cuchillada 
por ynde ya nam estedes 
ynde y 
poys que nam me conoceys 
portugues nos enojedes 
so el diablo os truxo aqui 
En mucha platica esta 
mas yo lo departire 
esta quedo ven aca 
dexe me sefior vera 
como le castigare 
no aueys de refiir los dos 
tan sin tino 
dexa le vaya con dios 
muyta merda para vos 
que ja voy mifio camino 
Voto a dios si me dexara 
no se fuera qual se fue 
que con esta le harpara 
las narizes ? la cara 
dexa lo ya por tu fe 
? mira veras do esta 
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florimena 

que pena quella me da 
muy muerto me tiene ya 
yo me voy cesse tu pena, 


Exclamacion. 


O cupido tu excellencia 
oya mi suplicacion 
quando sea en su presencia 
no me turbes la eloquencia 
para dezir mi passion 
que pienso su hermosura 
tal sera 
que mi contraria ventura 
remirando su figura 
mi lengua enmudescera 

Da licencia 2 libertad 
al mal que me desconsuela 
que me diga tu crueldad 
? a florimena piedad 
para que de mi se duela 
pues que vida el coracon 
no la tiene 
hable la fe 2 aficion 
no le pongas turbacion 
helo aqui mi bien do viene 

O mi bien ? mi alegria 
minero de la nobleza 
0 cierta esperanca mia 
cesse tu larga porfia 
no me trates con crueza 
pon remedio a mi biuir 
tuyo so 
tuyo para te seruir 
no consientas yo morir 
pues tu vista me vencio. 

Laurelo si consenti 
que en mi presencia viniesses 
no es por dar plazer a ti 
mas por dezir que de mi 
te desuiesses si quisiesses 
yo te ruego que tu pena 
en otra dama 
la pongas ? a florimena 
questa de pesares llena 
la dexa gozar su fama 
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flo. 
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No diffames con dolor 
mi castidad y limpieza 
aparta de ti el amor 
no le des ningun fauor 
para dafiar mi limpieza 
y la pena de tu mano 
tan liuiana 
no la pongas tan en vano 
pues te tengo por hermano 
ten ami por vna hermana 

E porque no para mas 
es aquesta mi venida 
mi consejo tomaras 
y por mi no penaras 
pues no me pena tu vida 
espera no Os vays sefora 
y vereys 
como sereys causadora 
que laurelo muera agora 
si remedio no poneys 

De aquel tienes tu manzilla 
si en buena fe de miralle 
calla ceruola bouilla 
que la mia no es senzilla 
mas hagolo por proualle 
escucha veras que hize 
que reyr 
ternas de ver lo que dize 
veras como se maldize 
como muere sin morir 

No se porque biuir quiero 
en vida tan desigual 
con dolor tan lastimero 
o triste porque no muero 
para dar fin a mi mal 
crudelissimas porfias 
no querays 
que biua tan tristes dias 
mortales passiones mias 
porque ya no me acabays 

Para que fuiste a llamarme 
clarindo con tal engafio 
en lugar de remediarme 
has procurado matarme 
como si fuera tu estrafio 
sefior ella me mando 
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que veniesse 

por esso le lame yo 

no tienes tu culpa no 
quella quiso que muriesse 


Pues mi muerte es tu seruicio 


y te agrade mi tormento 
si quieres facer beneficio 
pon mi vida en sacrificio 
a tu gran merescimiento 
yo la offrezco muy de grado 
por memoria 
memoria por ser llamado 
martyr de amor coronado 
que me sera gran vitoria 

Cesse ya sefior laurelo 
vuestra passion sin medida 
vuestra pena y desconsuelo 
tornese todo en consuelo 
y en gloria la triste vida 
el contino sospirar 
cesse ya 
que yo quedo sin dudar 
a todo vuestro mandar 
como en mi querer vera 

Es possible que oyga yo 


* de vos mi bien tal consuelo 


el que tal merced oyo 

como luego no murio 

donde estoy si soy laurelo 

vos soys el bien de mi vida 

vos mi gloria 

vos a quien fuy sometida 

yo de quien sereys seruida 

vos el bien de mi memoria 
Ningun seruicio es bastante 

que pueda vida pagaros 

aquesta merced trunfante 

que hazeys a mi penante 

ni ya me queda que daros 

el coracon ya os le di 

el sentido 

vos lo robastes de mi 

la primera vez que os vi 

do quede tan mal herido 
Pues que ya vida sessamos 

de la tormenta passada 
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sin que mas nos detengamos 
vamonos do ver podamos 
el fin de aquesta jornada 
cumplase vuestro mandado 
mis amores 
pues amor os ha torgado 
que seays vos mas amado 
que quantos son amadores 
Yo y ceruola que haremos 
hemos de estar aguardando 
en buena fe tal no estemos 
que tambien retocaremos 
mientras estan retocando 
ellos no van a holgar 
calla loca 
porque tengo de callar 
si que no auemos de estar 
con la dentera en la boca 
Por cierto tiene razon 
2 que habla bien gracioso 
? aun de mas tengo passion 
@ es de ver la condicion 
deste moco vergoncoso 
2 de ver de mi sefiora 
sus estremos 
va se ella holgar agora 
rauio yo como vna mora 
no quiere que nos holguemos 
No mirays la endiablada 
goza te quanto quisieres 
no me tenga por culpada 
por morir y ser penada 
por lo que sefiora mueres 
no me queda deste moco 
otro pesar 
sino que avn que le retoco 
nunca me sabe dar gozo 
ni en cosa sabe agradar 
En que no te agrado hermana 
si agrado juro a dios 
hablemos bien ala Ilana 
que sabre tundir la lana 
si estamos juntos los dos 
si venimos a la prueua 
deste trance 
no es para mi cosa nueua 
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porque veras quando llueua 
como se canta el romance 
Sefior vamonos de aqui 
ques ya tarde si quereys 
sefiora vamos que a mi 
esperando vuestro si 
he sofrido como veys 
cantemos pues el plazer 
lo requiere 
cantemos sin detener 
yo el que no lo sabe hazer 
que lo emiende el que supiere 
Villancico, 
Pues nuestros males cessaron 
demos gracias por memoria 
de la complida victoria 
Ofrecamos el desseo 
al amor en su seruicio 
pues en fin de tal rodeo 
otorgo tal beneficio 
tomemos por exercicio 
dalle gracia por memoria 
de la cumplida vitoria. 
Fin. 


NOTES 


1380 


1385 


1390 


1395 


according to E. Cotarelo, “Catalogo de obras dramfticas ... nr. 114) 
mentioned a farsa by Alonso de Proaza beginning with the same two lines. 
tan quillotrido escombrado || For quillotrido cf. 211 quillotreros; 302 aquillo- 
trado. This muletilla, derived from aquel-otro or, more often, from aquello- 
otro has taken many forms in Sayagués as well as in more current Spanish, 
some of which have recently been tabulated by M. Romera-Navarro, 
““Quillotro’ y sus variantes,”’ HR, 11, (1934), 217-226. Here it evidently 
means fair, pretty. Cf. infra 51. || escombrado, for lugar desembarazado de 
escombros, is not recorded by the current dictionaries either as an adjective 
or as a substantive. But Covarrubias (1611), who nonchalantly derived 
it from sombra, has the adjective: lo que esta limpio y desembaragado and 
so had A. de la Porte’s Spanish-Dutch “Dictionaris” (Antwerp 1659): 
gheruymt, ontkommert; and the ‘“‘Sobrino aumentado” (Antwerp, 1769) 
explained it as nettoyé, débarassé, although the “‘Sobrino”’ of Brussels (1721) 
had marked it obsolete. The “Autoridades” also records it as antiquated. 
Cf. Cervantes, ‘‘Viaje del Parnaso,” ed. F. Rodriguez Marin, p. 220. 

remirada la hermosura || Cf. 667, 1209; remirarse =complacerse, recrearse en 
mirar (Ac., s.v., 3). Diego de San Pedro, La Passion trobada (repr. 1566) 


: 
: 
) 
: 
: 
| 
1-2 O que valles tan lusidos || The catalogue of Ferdinand Columbus (nr. 12. 987) 
: 
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ed. J. de Urquijo, Rev. de Estudios Vascos (1931), p. 57 aquellos oios sagra- 
dos/en que tu te rremirauas; Carvajal, Josephina, ed. Gillet, 1. 2292. 

19 sin engorra || The current dictionary of the Academy, following the Au- 
toridades, considers engorra =detencién as archaic, but records engorrar = 
tardar (used by Encina) as still current in Salamanca (cf. Lamano) and 
in Aragon (not mentioned by Borao). 

28 piensa que yo no percudo || percudo (<Lat. percudere, to strike) is evidently 
the same verb as percundo=penetro, adevino, in LFerndndez, ‘Obras,’ 
144 No puedo entender, zagal,/Ni percundo,/Tu enfingir de mayoral. Cf. Sa 
de Miranda, ed. C. Michaélis de Vasconcellos, 924. 

39 floque le hasta la hez/mas de veynte|| flocar =to hit, to throw (not, of course, 
aflojar, as Lamano suggests); Cf. Hernan Lépez de Yanguas, ‘‘Farsa”’ 
(Cronan, 1), 488 Buena ¢apoteta (sic) das! .. . tafieme tu... y veras como 
las floco; Cejador, Verdadera poesia cast., 1v, 18 Con este pufial me floco. 
The form frocar is more frequent. 

40 juria a san || Cf. LFern4ndez, 14 Allé carria a la majada (i.e. cara a). For 
other oaths cf. 120, 152, 350, 917. The meter calls for juria san; but see 
Gillet, Hom. Menéndez Pidal, 1, 446 f. 

50 Mas noes el ni se quien hu || T. quien ha || hu, cf. Pietsch. ZRPh., xxxv, 179. 

51 ni lo lotra mi sentido || For Uotrar, perllotrar, pellotrar, pelletrar, all variants 
of aquellotrar (cf. supra 9) with perhaps, in the latter forms, influence of 
penetrar, cf. Gillet, “An Easter-play by Juan de Pedraza,’ RHi, Lxxx1, 
(1933), 557. Pedraza, in his “‘Comedia de Sancta Susafia,”’ 26, has exactly 
the same line. 

57 otea || Cf. 446 oteo; Cejador, “Vocab. medieval,” s.v.; Encina, LFernandez 
etc. passim. A. Castro, RFE., v, 28 ff. rejects optare (Diez) and suggests 
<altu, which Wagner, ibid., 1x, 326 supports by referring to Chilean altear 
(Chiloé, cf. Cavada, ‘‘Dicc. manual Islefio,”’ 15). 

60 Noconoces al robrado/domingo || robrado <rdboratus = strong, or <ruboratus 
=red? The word roblado used by card-sharpers in one of Eslava’s “‘Colo- 
quios” (ed. Icazbalceta, p. 77): esta corta esté roblada should be translated 
as marked with red, rather than connected with roblar =to reinforce, to rivet. 

63 de la bayla enamorado || bayla: Cejador, ‘Vocab. medieval,” s.v. has ex- 
amples from the “Alexandre” and the “Picara Justina.’ Castillejo, 
“Obras,” ed. J. Dominguez Bordona, 11, 60 Madre, un escudero/que estaba 
en esta baila . . . According to E. Cotarelo, ““Entremeses,”’ (N BA E) 1, clxiv, 
the word was also used by Quevedo. 

64 saltador del correndero || correndero, with intrusive n (cf. 65 palanciano) ; 
corredero=running track. ‘“‘Autoridades” has corredero=sitio para correr 
los caballos. 

68 palanciano || Cf. Cejador, “Vocab. med.,” s.v. and supra 64. 

70 cono[¢]o || T. conoco; cf. 1394 ofrecamos; Encina, “Teatro,” 127 gNo parezo 
ast escudero? 338 Et in eo se conoza/Tu poder; also Menéndez Pidal, 
“Dialecto leonés,”’ §18, 4; Miinthe, “‘Anteckningar,”’ 47; Kriiger, ‘“West- 
spanische Mundarten,”’ §438. 
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71 so las bestias || so is, of course, a fairly common equivalent of sino; cf. 325. 
74 y deue ser qualque trato || trato here probably in the sense of mal trato, more 


99 


115 


117 


120 


123 


126 


128 


136 
143 


specifically matraca = hazing. Covarrubias explains: Trato en la Universidad 
de Alcalé, vale lo mesmo que en la de Salamanca. Matraca, que es afligir « 
los mueuos con desirles algunas cosas de chocarreria, y libertad. Here perhaps 
a more vigorous treatment, as in Encina’s “Auto del Repelén.” 

veys que prenda su palabra || Read: gveys qué prenda [es] su palabra? ; or, 
taking prendar in an unrecorded meaning: veys que su palabra prenda [vale 
como prenda?| ni aun vn rabo d’vna oueja; or even, with prender in the 
obsolete meaning of tomar, recibir: jfialdes vuestra pellejal/jYo ni aun om 
rabo d’una ouejal /gveys [esperdis] que yo prenda su palabra? 

me enhango || enhancarse =aventurarse? (<*infidantiare?). 

ff. mas si fuessen demandados . . . || The meaning seems to be: pero, gsi me 
los pidiessen? /§que prenda tendrta que sacarles? /[pues] tomadles esos car- 
neros ; the kerds being presumably the property of the dreaded palancianos. 
cuerpo non de dios || On neutralized oaths cf. Perolépez Ranjel, “Farca,” 
PMLA, x11 (1926), 879. 

entramos juntos yo % vos || For the synaloepha yo-y cf. Robles Dégano, 
“Ortologia,” 99. For the order of precedence in yo 2 vos cf. 1341 and Carva- 
jal, ““Tragedia Josephina,” ed. Gillet, 2721. 

y me aburro || A somewhat misunderstood verb, here evidently meaning: 
yo me aventuro, as in Encina, “Cancionero,” 1496, fol. xcviij ro. Salta, salta 
sin falseta,/Aburre la zapateta; fol. xcvij ro. Si te tuuiera amorto/sabete 
cierto y notorio/que aburriera el desposorio/con todo su poderto (wrongly 
interpreted by Lamano, “‘Dialecto Salmantino,” 181) TNaharro, “Propal- 
ladia,”” Naples, 1517, fol. E ro. Al demofio do el garcon/quen topando con 
la mo¢a/no saburre y la retoga DSBadajoz, ed. Barrantes, 1, 254 Yo me 
aburro, y de amorijo/Vos la quiero recuestar, 1, 355 Despues de pasado wn 
cacho,/Htbeme en fin de aburrir,/Y digole sin empacho Horozco, ‘“Can- 
cionero,”” Madrid, 1870, p. 134 Abdrrete, sagal/ pues la zagaleja es tal Ville- 
gas, “Com. Selvagia” (1554) ed. Madrid, 1873, p. 287 si tuviese algiin 
dinero, no faliaria quien . . . se aburriese & se casar comigo. 

aballar || T. a ballar ; a verb found in Old Spanish (cf. Ruiz, “Libro de buen 
amor,” ed. Cejador, 1010d), frequent in Sayagués (cf. Lamano, ‘Dial. 
Salmantino,” s.v.), still in provincial and Spanish-American use (cf. Rato, 
“Frases bables”; Garcia Rey, “Voc. del Bierzo,’’ 39; Dihigo, ‘“Léxico 
cubano,” 1, 4) but of obscure origin (cf. GdeDiego, ‘‘Miscelfnea filol.: 
Interjecciones demostrativas,” 7: ava-all4?), expressing the idea of motion. 
Cf. 658. 

a rempuxones || The quebrado is too long. R. a empujones? 

mi padre ques malogrado || Evidently an exclamation equivalent to /Por 
vida de mi malogrado padre!, a variant of jmi padrel, jmi madre! , sometimes 
with an adjective jmi padre garridol or in a phrase jCortesta de mi padre! 
Cf. “D.Q.,” 1, 47 gCatblicas? ;Mi padrel—respondié don Quijote; 1, 5° 
éPolla? Mi padrel—respondié Sancho. See also the notes with examples 
from sixteenth century dramatists by D. Francisco Rodriguez Marin, 
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Cervantes, “D.Q.,” nueva ed. critica, m, 376, and ed. critica m1, 365 
jmi madre!) ; also Sbarbi-Garcfa, ‘Dice. de refranes,”’ 1, 4. 

147 acotro dia || Cf. 372, 395. For the demonstrative acotro cf. Gillet, RFE, 
xiv (1922), 314-316. 

149 pelisque || Cf. Pedro Su4rez de Robles, “Danza del Santfsimo Nacimiento,” 
PMLA, xu, (1928), 627 Pellejon-Pelejon. Encina, 231, has ald (all4) and 
Salamanca (Lamano) falencia (fallencia). 

160 mentis || Notice the use of vos when the quarrel begins. With the reconcilia- 
tion, 1. 185 (quieres) the friendly tu is resumed. 

205 has bebido/pardios si || The original has the two half lines in one. 

173 corajera || No doubt a rare variant of the current corajina. 

220 Haszete minucio dormido || The line is too long. R. haste (?). 

264 gualardon || The “Poema del Cid” already has the current galardon. 
Nequeruela’s “‘Ardamisa” has gualardon (714) and the hero’s name is 
spelled Gualirano and Galirano. Cf. also “‘Tragedia de los Amores de 
Eneas y de la Reyna Dido,” ed. Gillet and Williams, PMLA, xtvt, (1931), 
362: ceguado 363: gualardon. 

294 las gentes que me matays || Perhaps this is meant to be incoherent. The 
rhyme of the next line, however, is only assonant. 

301 queredes || Cf. 302, 414, 989 estedes; 789 hablauades and Cuervo, Rom. 
xxu, 72 f. 

308 con la fe y con el querer || The line is too long. R. y el querer (?). 

316 sin replica || An unusual accent on the penult. Percivale-Minsheu (1623) 
already has réplica. 

322 hasiendo del chirrichote || The current dictionary of the Academy records 
chirrichote as used in La Mancha with the meaning of necio, presumido. 

338 seftor yos lo sanare || T. sefiores; R. yo os lo; cf. 777. 

350 por san junco || Cf. Pedraza, “An Easter-play,” ed. Gillet, RHi, txxx1, 
(1933), 558. 

357 es de potra—son passiones || Our original has the two half lines in one. 

367 gusano de ciento pies || Note the numeral still without apocopation. 

371 toma sila conocia || For this imperfect equivalent to a present cf. ““CMCid,” 
ed. Menéndez Pidal, 1, 354. 

390 digolo sabes porque || R. sabés (sabeis) as in 393 podrés (podreis) ; cf. Cuervo, 
Rom., xx, 71-73. 

393 porque de fiesega se || fiesega: Gr. guouh>L. ph¥sica>V.L. *p(h)Isica, 
*fisica, with Sayagués breaking of the accented Sp. ¢; TNaharro, “Aqui- 
lana,” tv, 1. 231, has the probably older but semi-learned Spanish form 
hesicos LFern&ndez 101 hesica (misinterpreted by Cafiete, but correctly 
explained by Morel-Fatio, “‘Notes,”’ Rom., x [1881], 242). The meaning is 
the archaic one of medical science (cf. JRuiz 589). In an age of transition 
Covarrubias, quoting the axiom V bi desinit Physicus, incipit Medicus, ex- 
plained: los amados Physicos en quanto saben la theorica de la medicina y 
Medicos en quanto con la practica nos curan. Fisico for médico is still current 
in Cuenca and other parts of Castile (cf. J. Lépez Barrera, “‘Anotaciones 
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4& los barbarismos y arcaismos usados en la prov. de Cuenca,” Cuenca, 
1900, 33-35. 

397 diaguillon || diaquilén: ungilento con que se hacen emplastos para ablandar 
tumores (Ac.), with the frequent Sayagués palatalisation. Cf. C. Micha élis 
de Vasconcellos, ‘Mestre Giraldo,”’ Rev. Lusit., xi, (1910), “‘separata,” 
p. 153. 

424 nos responde || R. respondé—responded. 

429 pus || Cf. Alvarez Gato, “Obras,” ed. J. Artiles Rodriguez, 65 Y pus que 
tan claro guio and Fink, “Studien iiber die Mundart der Sierra de Gata,” 
Hamburg, 1929, p. 96. 

436 ques yr a buscalle || As the more frequent guiés (cf. 779, 960) is to quieres, 
so gues, here perhaps under the influence of the Portuguese ques, is to 
queres. For quies cf. Pietsch, MLN, xxv1, (1911), 98 f. and add Cejador, 
“Verd. poes. cast.,” 1v, 263 Dame it mi corazén,/Zagala, si quiés, primero 
(hardly earlier than Encina); Ortiz, “Radiana,”’ 1. 216; “Com. Rosiela” 
(Cronan) |. 1213 etc. For ques cf. “Questién de Amor’”’ (“‘Orig. de la nov.,” 
ed. Menéndez y Pelayo, u,, 69):—Duermes, Tormo.—{Qué qués, que no 
duermo? Cuervo, “Apuntaciones,” Sth ed. 76,764, has discussed the 
phonology of Colombian quero, quen, queto. Cf. Seb. Hernandez, ‘“‘Trag. Pol- 
iciana”’ (1547) ap. “Orig. de la nov.,” 111,42/2 Machorro, hortolano: Ha, 
sefiora nuestra ama, de guis que no chere de la fructa? In the “‘Periquillo 
Sarniento” (Mexico, 1884, m, 160) a payo says: Pues yo sefior, quero que 
me haga el favor... The use of chero, quero, long a rustic tradition (the 
Alcalde de aldea and the Sacrist4n still use it in the entremeses of Quifiones 
de Benavente, cf. Cotarelo, ‘“Entremeses,” 11, 536 [1645], 622 [1664)) 
becomes in the sixteenth century a melindre of girls affecting innocence 
and of old women affecting youth. Along with no sabo. Alem4n, ‘‘Guzmin 
de Alfarache,” ed. Cejador, 1, 53 speaks of the ‘“‘vejezuela”’ [que] bien sabia 
. . . todo el cuento y era de las que dizen: no chero, no sabo; and Su4rez de 
Figueroa, “El Pasajero,” ed. Rodriguez Marin, 171 exclaims: gHay cosa 
tan ridtcula como oir en la boca de una vieja un no chero? Cf. also chen = 
quien, ‘“Trag. Policiana,” I.c. 43/1 O hi de puta, y chen la sobase aca pecha- 
dura. 

440 por esta || Presumably esta crus, which he may illustrate by crossing fingers 
or making the sign of the cross. 

462 sintia || Contamination with forms showing influence of following yod. 

548 se mueua auer piedad || Supply the a embebida: a aver; cf. 630. 

574 las fatigas || T. la fatigas. 

599 tornada || T. tornado. 

601 si as mi vida remediada || as may have full verbal strength: si tiene mi vida 
remediada, although a past participle in agreement with the object is not 
impossible: cf. Reynosa, “Coplas de las comadres,”” RABM, xxxti, 
(1929), 34 piensan los tristes despues/que los virgos han sacados (rhyme: 
ensangrentados). 

602 hallarasme en la posada || here probably, as doubtless in 644, posada = casi 
propia; cf. Giiete, ‘“Tesorina,” 841 ff. pues ya eres mi muger,/ parece cosa 
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escusada,/pues al fin se ha de saber,/no llebarte a mi posada; also 323; 
Cervantes, “‘D.Q.,” 1, 6 (el Cura al Barbero) tenedlo recluso en vuestra 
posada, “‘ Rinconete y Cortadillo,” ed. F. Rodriguez Marin, note 186; 
Lope, “Las bizarrias de Belisa,” (Obras sueltas, 1, 272, etc.). Already 
Toscanella (1568) and Las Casas (1670) have only the meaning mesén, 
Covarrubias (1611) mentions casa propia only as a secondary meaning 
and Franciosini (1620), Percivale-Minsheu (1622), de la Porte (1659), 
Sobrino (1722) ignore it. It reappears as first meaning, however, and quite 
naturally, in the “‘Autoridades” (1737), which the ‘“‘Sobrino-Cormon” 
(1769) and even the current dictionary of the Academy, as well as Tol- 
hausen, Velézquez etc., rightly or wrongly, still follow. But Salva, Marty 
Caballero, the “‘Pequefio Larousse” and others carry only what seems to 
be the only current meaning: mesén, fonda and the like. 

630 haser || Probably with “a embebida”’; cf. 548. 

632 me darien || Cf. 749 auie 929 auia and Perolépez Rangel, ‘‘Farca,”” PMLA, 
x1t, (1926), 888, 1. 406. 

658 aua que me deteneys || Cf. supra, 128 and infra 1114; Gde Diego, loc. cit., 
1 ff.; A. R. Goncalves Viana, ‘‘Apostilas aos dicion4rios portugueses,”’ 
Lisboa, 1906, 1, 2. 

663 de alli se va || T. de alli se se va. 

684 se en todo lo que andays || Attraction of the preposition; cf. Pietsch, “‘Span- 
ish Grail fragments,” m, 122 and MPhil., xx1v, (1927), 358. 

710 conmigo || T. comingo. 

777 yos dare || R. yo os, cf. 338; but 773, 812, 1077 yos =idos. 

779 Si quieres hazer lo que quieres || Evidently the first quieres should be read 
quies; cf. 436. 

804 porque crea vuestra merce || The line is too long, but perhaps vwestra merce 
was already shortened in pronunciation to vuesasté or vosasté, although the 
contraction vosasted is not recorded before 1597. Cf. J. Pl&4 CA4rceles, ‘“‘La 
evolucié6n del tratamiento ‘vuestra merced’,”” RFE, x, (1923), 253. 

812 arripintays || A case of “asimilacién regresiva”; cf. Cuervo, “Apunta- 
ciones,” 5th ed., 783. 

870 mis tormentos desiguales || desigual in the obsolete sense of extremado, ex- 
cesivo; cf. 1272 and Carvajal, “‘Josephina,” ]. 2762 cosas mas que desiguales. 

880 no alcanga con tu valor || A rare construction, not recorded by Cuervo’s 
“Diccionario.” 

910 ff. no mueras por beneficio/antes que vayas de ay || The meaning seems to be: 
“go before you get the benefit of a quick death on the spot.” 

912 £. sefiora yo nunca fuy/en haszer tal maleficio || For ser en with the infinitive, 
meaning meterse en, cf. Cejador, ‘‘Fraseologia,” 11, 525/1. 

917 juro a la casa sancta || Cf. Branthéme, “Oeuvres,” ed. Mérimée-Lacour, 
1x, 192, records among Spanish sixteenth-century soldiers’ oaths: Si, por 
la casa santa de Jerusalem and Si, por el Sepulcro santo, en el qual el hijo 
de Dios fué sepultado. 

922 estoy aborrida || Cf. 126; but here the meaning of aborrida is evidently 
desesperada; cf. Salaya, ‘“‘Maldiciones,” ap. Dur&n, ‘‘Romancero general,”’ 
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11, 644 De la torre de Membrot/Te despefes aborrido Perolépez Ranjel, 
“Farca,” PMLA, x1, (1926), 869 O dios praga no te aburras/por una burra 
pelada. 

925 yo se muy cierto || Too long; R. se muy cierto (?). 

929 que me auia de deseruir || R. auia =auié; cf. 759. 

964 % forca la voluntad || forgad where forceys would have been expected. 

965 0 cupido || T. o cumpido. 

988 que muere sin ningun miedo || For the rhyme we should read: ningun medio. 

1006 érayeras || future; cf. Cuervo, “Apuntaciones,” 4th ed., 274. 

1019 f. Si tu fueres creydo/de aquesto || The meaning is probably: Si te creen lo 
que... ; but the syntax is unusual. Cuervo, “‘Dicc.,” m, 587-2, quoting 
“D.Q.,”’ 1, 37 No me creo desos juramentos, might be referred to if the mean- 
ing here were: Si tu crees lo que... 

1039 chega y chanta ona pancada || chantar is the archaic plantar, fincar (Moraes). 

1041 y nam facas de pedrada || The mozo evidently wants to do the knocking 
with a stone. 

1043 queyn nam podo dar enollos || podo: probably = péde, pret. 3 p.s., a “‘gal- 
leguismo,” cf. J. J. Nunes, ‘Crestomatia arcaica,”’ 2nd ed., 60, 117, 589. || 
queyn: cf. the Portuguese in DSBadajoz, “‘Recopilacién,” ed. Barrantes, 
11, 173 queyn: Luis Margarit, ed. Crawford, PMLA, xx1v, (1909), 18, 27 
beyn; Timoneda, “Obras,”’ 1, 464 ningeyn; also infra 1158 pareynte. 

1048 % queyn te posso en aporto || posso: another “galleguismo” for pose (pés), 
pret. 3 p.s. of poer, pér;cf. Nunes, 1.c.590|len aporto: rhyme morto, probably 
a mistake or misprint for eno porto, no porto; cf. 1053 esta porto || porto: 
here perhaps with the localized meaning explained by Moraes as nos 
coutos de Alcobaga . . . uma abertura, por onde se entra em ; azunda, que tem 
tapigo, i.e., an opening in a hedge, leading into an estate. If this is the 
meaning the detail should be noted for the staging. Cf. introduction. 

1049 de castelan tan ratifio || T. De castelan, i.e., castelao, the proper Portuguese 
form, older than the castilianized modern castelhano; cf. A. R. Goncalves 
Viana, ‘“‘Apostilas,”’ 1, 254 f. and Nunes, “Crestomatia,’”’ 557. Cf. also 
1090, 1155, 1167, 1173 castejao(s) and Margarit, PMLA, xxtv, 29 castel- 
lans; Rouanet, “Autos,” 1, 336 and Géngora, “Letrillas,” BAEZ, xxx, 
493 castejao; Timoneda, “Obras,” 1, 464 f. castejano; Carvajal, ‘‘Cortes,” 
BAE, xxxv, 37/3 castesao. 

1050 y a mi porque foy en ela || For foy, still current in popular speech, mod. fui, 
cf. Nunes, ‘‘Crestomatia,” 572, ““Compéndio,” p. 341, n. 1, and J. Leite 
de Vasconcellos, ‘“Textos arcaicos,”’ 177. 

1051 % non vajas ya merdifo || vajas, mod. v4s; in the province of Algarve vaia 
is still in use; cf. Nunes, ““Compéndio,” 347, n. 2 || merdifo: cf. 1078, 1103, 
1136, 1141, 1153. The stage-Portuguese of the sixteenth century seems to 
have had a strong liking for stercoraceous words: cf. TNaharro, ‘‘Tinel- 
laria,’’ 11, 68 f. mais seuella e tudo o mundo/he merda para lisboa; Timoneda, 
“Obras,” 1, 301, 335, 337, 465; “Comedia Fenisa’”’ (‘Cinco obras,”’ ed. 
Bonilla) RHi, xxvm, (1912), 108. See also Negeruela, ‘““Ardamisa,” 373, 
386, 535 and infra 1082, 1112. 
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1056 y fare muy beyn penante || beyn: cf. 1043, 1144. 

1058 y par des que nam lo nego || par des, pardés: cf. Nunes, ‘““Compéndio,” 
361 m. 1; J. Leite de Vasconcellos, ‘‘Licdes de filologia portuguesa,” Lisboa, 
1926, p. 400. 

1059 prasades mi coracon || prazer with a personal subject is unusual, cf. Dunn, 
“A grammar of the Portuguese language,’’ Washington, 1928, §494. 

1060 poys vos vejo tan gragosa || gracosa: graciosa, influenced perhaps by graca. 

1061 vefia en vossa contracaon || contragaon, r. contricaon, with the unusual mean- 
ing of “‘pity’’? 

1062 de quitarme a prisaon || T. aprisaon. 

1067 que nom veto de judeus || nom: cf. the spelling nam in 1058, 1074 || judeus: 
cf. 1170; a favorite Portuguese insult, oftenest leveled at the Spanish. The 
Portuguese in TNaharro’s “‘Tinellaria” (11) maintained that Judas foi cor- 
doues (1.111) while deus foi portogues ; he referred to the Spaniards as porcos 
judeus (1. 39) or marraons (1. 96). The Portuguese’s antisemitism flares up 
in the “‘Cortes de la Muerte” (p.36/3) against Don Farén. Cf. Diego Hurta- 
do de Mendoza, ‘“‘SerméndeAljubarrota,’’ in Paz y Melia, ‘‘Sales espafiolas,”’ 
1, 116: El portugués volviéd muyto enojado para el sapatero, puesta la mano en 
la espada y diciendo:—Vilan judeo de Castela . . . As Viterbo “‘Elucidario,” 
1, 174/2 says: E se os Portugueses chaman aos Hespanhoes Rabudos (cf. 
infra 1173), estes os tratam de Judios. Cf. also Negeruela, ‘‘Ardamisa,”’ 375, 
393, 396, 401, 1293. 

1068 que chaco con tal corracon || chacar =faszer ou dar chaga; obsolete (Caldas 
Aulete, 1925 ed.) || For corragon cf. 1126. 

1070 0 que quereys || For the non-disjunctive o cf. Carvajal, “Josephina,” ed. 
Gillet, 250. 

1072 ca muyto que nem vos vi || ca =que hé || nem: probably for nam, nao, under 
influence, perhaps, of nem. 

1074 jam ferreez nam conoceys || Cf. 1145; for the spelling jam, jao (cf. Jao de 
boa alma, Moraes) = Joham, mod. Jodo, and also nam (cf. 1079) and -om 
(cf. 1047, 1067 et passim) cf. Leite de Vasconcellos, ‘‘Licdes,” 136, n. 3; 
142 ff. 

1078 0 merdifio namorado || namorado: for the Spanish (?) origin of the word cf. 
Leite, “Ligdes,”’ 274 ff. 

1079 Nam me vejes tan fitado || Cf. 1102 crejedes (credes), 1173 crejes (crés); 
vejes (vés) by analogy with the 1st p.s. vejo || fitado = firme. 

1081 portugues atan pentado || pentado, perhaps not = penteado (although Ayres 
Rosado’s life was just pentear e jejuar), but rather for pintado, as in ficar 
pintado, which Caldas Aulete explains as follows: (Fam.) ... ficar sem 
alguma coisa que esperava obter ; ficar logrado, desapontado. 

1082 que ya esto escagarizado || Cf. Negeruela, “‘Ardamisa,” 107 yreys mifias 
maos escagarricado; Cuervo suggested a mixture of Port. escarrapicar = 
pelar, despojar and Sp. desgarrar, destrizar. The obsession of cagar, however 
(cf. 1086, 1092, 1051), should not be forgotten. 

1087 nam son ratifio de veyra || son =som (arc.) or a misreading for sou; cf. 1094 
so || ratifio de veyra cf. 1063, 1105 and Moraes, s.v. ratinho: epitheto in- 
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jurioso, que se dé aos da Beira, que so escacos, e catnhos, illiberaes. Correas, 

“Vocabulario” (2nd ed.) 73 records as a defensa de los ratifios de la Vera de 

Portugal the saying: Aunque somos de la Vera, no nos echan de la iglesia. 

1088 que por vos tan morto chaco || chago, probably for jazo, ja¢o. 

1090 ca nam tenen castejaos || ca, a rare form of the relative que; cf. Nunes, 
““Compéndio,” 261, m. 1. 

1091 di que me toman passoes || di que: perhaps a mistake for de que =desque = 
desde que. 

1092 chanto muchos cagalloes/por mita de os tellados || For chanto cf. 1039. Did the 
author remember TNaharro’s “‘Tinellaria,” m, 106 ff., where Mathia de- 
risively says, aiming at the Portuguese: y aun dizen en sus razones/algunos 
mas ahotados/que chantauaos cagallones/por enriba dos tellados (?). Cf. 
Negeruela, ‘‘Ardamisa,” 386 ff. si con esta mafio/gafo 0 asnifio por os car:cel- 
lados,/si nan vos lo chanto por essos tellados,/que nan lo faleys en todo 
este afto. 

1096 f. esta siempre por vos ver/a sigado muy turbado || The text reads asigado, 
but the meaning is not clear. R. éste and hé sido? 

1100 nam vos fazades tan lerda || T. farades || lerdo =est&pido, pesado, in spite of 
J. Moreira, “Estudos da lingua portuguesa,’ Lisboa, 1913, m1, 243, is 
recorded in most dictionaries. 

1102 crejedes || Cf. 1079. 

1104 nam briteys ynde || Cf. 1139; the archaic britar, perhaps still current in the 
province of Beira, is explained by Viterbo as quebrar, romper, despedacar, 
arrombar, and might be rendered here as to feel cut up, torn; to despair | 
ynde: cf. 1108, 1114; inde, ende, ainda. 

1108 fazer tal cosifia || Cf. GVicente, “‘Obras,” ed. Mendes dos Remedios, u, 
245 Riome de mil cousinhas. 

1112 0 meja de vos || Cf. 1114 mejaros; meja =mija, urina; cf. 1051. 

1113 eneste minho birrete || birrete: perhaps a castilianism (cf. Sp. birrete, birreta). 
Moraes has birreto=veste antiga propria dos ecclesiasticos, de que todos 
usavam. 

1114 caba ynde de mejaros || It might be possible to explain caba as the archaic 
conjunction ca <quare (cf. 1130) and aba, ava (cf. 658), the troublesome 
interjection meaning gudrdate, look out, discussed at length by Gde Diego, 
‘Miscellanea filol.: Interjecciones”: Evad. The prevalent Portuguese form 
dtacha, dvache, dveche (Moraes) the late Carolina Michaelis de Vasconcellos 
considered as ‘‘Verdrehung des guten alten gallicisch-portugiesichen év¢- 
che (=habe tibi) im Sinne von toma-la.’”’ Cf. “Tausend Portugiesische 
Sprichworter,” Festschrift Tobler, 1905, 16, nm. 4. 

1119 tornade vos a janela || T. ajanela || tornade, but passim ollay, 1106 day 
1109 falayd 1111 falad. 

1120 nam cureys cerra a porta || R. cerrar (?). 

1121 desir vos he vna nouela || desir (sic) || mowela: here not, as the earliest Portu- 

guese lexicographer, Cardoso (1570), as well as the next one in date, Bar- 

bosa (1611), interpret it, patranha, but perhaps the pre-Boccaccian mean- 
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ing of novella d’amore (cf. T. Atkinson Jenkins, PMLA, xu, [1927], p. 
xlv f.). 

1122 trajes mifia viuela || For the spelling trajes (trages) 2 p.s. ind. pres., instead 
of trases, cf. 1124 trajo (trago) and Leite, ‘““Textos arcaicos,’”’ 194; Nunes, 
“Compéndio,”’ 342 f. 

1123 que tea bofifia morta || tefia=tenta || bofifia: probably Bofifta, a proper 
name, variant of Mofina (?). 

1124 si trajo que te la aqui || R. qu’he [hei] te la aqui (?). 

1126 poys por vos tan lon morri || lon: a fanciful apocopation of longamente (?) || 
For morri cf. 1068. 

1127 escucha de mi cancion || The more or less partitive de after escutar not un- 
usual, for instance in Old French (cf. Tobler, “Beitrige,”’ 1, 17), is no 
longer current in Portuguese; cf. A. E. da Silva Dias, “‘Syntaxe hist. port.,” 
Lisboa, 1918, §176, b. 

1134 0 corpo de deus || Apparently a favorite Portuguese oath; cf. TNaharro, 
“Tinellavia,” Act 1, 463; 1, 37; Negueruela, “Ardamisa,” 350, 379; Melgar, 
“Comedia Fenisa” (‘‘Cinco obras,” ed. Bonilla) 108. 

1135 salte fora || Evidently a hispanicized sai-te. 

1138 seyais borta || borta: a form of bruta (?). 

1140 mi bisofia limpareys || biso#a: the word has, of course, nothing to do with 
the adjective bisonho, -a = novel. The expression may well mean: me lim- 
piareis el c..., and, in that case one might think of the French word 
besogne, used, notably in the sixteenth century, as a “‘muletilla,”’ like mod. 
affaire, chose, for a word that could not decently be expressed; cf. Huguet, 
“Dict. de la langue fr. du seiziéme siecle,” s.v. besongne. 

1140 choro merda a vossa porta || A definite and traditional insult, as a disposition 
of the “Forum Conche,”’ ed. G. H. Allen (Univ. of Cincinnati Stud., v, 
[1909], vz, [1910], cap. v1, 13: De eo qui ad portam egesserit alienam, will 
show; cf. also the ‘‘Fuero de Zorita de los Canes,” ed. R. de Urefia, Madrid, 
1911, p. 125: Tod aquel que puerta agena cagare etc. 

1146 paryente de ruy de brito || The Brito family name was generally known in 
Spain as well as in Portugal, from the thirteenth century Sueiro de Brito to 
Duarte de Brito, who appears in the ““Cancionero de Resende,” and many 
others. Cf. Negueruela, “‘Ardamisa,”’ 1328 f. E teno tantino de parenteyra/ 
a o rey don Briteyro de Portugal. The stage Portuguese is prone to boast 
of his illustrious kin; thus in Carvajal’s ‘“‘Cortes de la Muerte,” BAE, 
xXxxv, 36: Fidalgo é muyto pariente/de o gran Rey. Tirayvos l4./Vasco 
Figueyra me chamo,/Muyto servidor de damas ... This fidalgo was evi- 
dently known to Alonso de la Vega, in whose ‘‘Comedia de la Duquesa de 
la Rosa” (‘“Tres comedias” ed. Menéndez y Pelayo, 77) he reappears, 
saying: Dezey que Brasco Figueyra, parente do Rey, hermano do Arcobispo 
de Berganga... 
vefio de partes dalen || The stage Portuguese also likes to boast of his prowess 
against the Moors; cf. Alonso de la Vega, “‘Tres comedias,” 77 que foy 
Capitan en las partes de Alen/y de Aquen Timoneda, “Rosalina,” “Obras,” 
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1, 464 que boto a demo en armada/de Tunes a mifia espada/ningeyn le fizo 
desden./—Donde?—Empartes de alen. 


1153 que me den muytas merdeyras || den: probably dao confused with the subj. 


pres. déem. 


1154 ff. tefio espada de maneyras /que os castejaos traga || Cf. Negueruela’ “Arda- 


misa ” 1386 f. Cefio eo espada... que traga os omes sin moyta tardanca. 


1156 de parte rey muy prudente || Perhaps the meter forced out the usual de (or 


do) after de parte. For the allusion in rey muy prudente cf. the intro- 
duction p. 


1173 vos soys castejao raboso || Cf. TNaharro “Tinellaria” Act m1, 98 f. naun 


brinqueys con castelaons/que trazen tan longo o rabo. Says Viterbo “Eluci- 
dario” m, 174 Jé conta alguns seculos o prejuizo louco, com que o vulgo 
Portugues chama aos Castelhanos Rabudos, como se nascessem com um 
grande e vergonhoso rabo. The learned lexicographer recalls the fact that 
Da. Brites, wife of King Diniz, and Spanish, was popularly supposed to 
have had a tail, and also, more aptly, that this queen introduced into 
Portugal the cottas de rabo, which caused the lower classes to call her 
Rabuda and all her countrymen rabudos. In Negueruela’s “Ardamisa”’ the 
Portuguese calls the aguador “raboso”’ and even the gypsy rabosa (cf. 392, 
444, 463). But the accusation was soon turned against the Portuguese 
themselves: cf. ““‘Tragicomedia alegérica” (Cronan), p. 271, veres/vn hi- 
dalgo portugues /venir a aqueste passage,/con gran rabo, silla? page; Correas, 
“Voc. de refranes,” 2nd ed., 407 records the saying: Portugués seboso, 
portugués rabudo, adding: rabudo moteja de bestia. 


1174 calla portugues seboso || The right answer to rabudo, as Laurelo knew, was 


seboso or derretido. So the aguador in Negueruela’s ““Ardamisa” retorted 
(404) Vistes qual vino el suzio sebosol Satan, in Carvajal’s “Cortes de la 
Muerte,” BAE, xxxv, 37/3 calls after the Portuguese: Volvé, volvé, don 
seboso. The reason, says the entertaining Pinheiro da Veiga (‘‘Fastiginia,” 
tr. N. Alonso Cortés, Valladolid, 1916, p. 159) early in the next century: 
la razén que ellos dan es que nos derretimos luego de enamorados; los nuestros 
dicen que de sevus, como crueles en la batalla de Aljubarrota; y nunca pude 
saber la razén hasta que, yendo acaso con Jorge de Souza, por donde estaban 
lavando las lavanderas, dijo una: ‘‘Huélgome de ver este portugués, que no es 
seboso como los demds.”” Pregunté la raz6n y dijo: “Porque no anda sucio ni 
ensebado como los demds.’’ Y por andar sucios ordinariamente y mal vestidos. 
nos llaman sebosos. Elsewhere in the same memoir (p. 18) we read: Her- 
manos sebosos, gno me dirdn por qué los llaman sebosos, siendo tan magros/ 
Respondié un amigo (Marcos Salgado): “Seftiora hermana, por las muchas 
manchas que habemos echado en las mejores ropas de Castilla.” Graciin 
(“Critic6n,”’ pt. III, ed. Cejador, m, 256) confirms one of the Portuguese 
explanations: Llémanles sebosos vulgarmente; pero ellos échanlos 4 crueles 
en sus memorables batallas and the same explanation was comically mis- 
understood by Dr. del Rosal (ap. Cejador, ‘‘Fraseologia,” s.v. ‘Portugués’: 
...5¢€ lamaron sevosos, por suevosos, de los suevos. Cf. also Cervantes, 
“D.Q.,” ed. crit. de F, Rodriguez Marin, m, 37 and Correas, 2nd ed., 407. 
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1178 ynde y || y probably for ide, influenced by the Castilian y for id; cf. 777. 

1179 nos enojedes || Either this should read enojeys, or the preceding rhyme- 
word conocedes. 

1182 mas yo lo departire || departir: probably, as in O.Sp., explicar. 

1193 f. que con esta le harpara/las narises y la cara || esta, his hand || harpar, 
arpar, rasgar. 

After 1200 || Exclamacion: For this vestige of lyric forms such as the Contem- 
placién, Comparacién etc., based, perhaps, on the “spiritual exercises’’ of 
the mystics, cf. “Tres Pasos de la Pasién,” ed. Gillet, PMLA, xtvu, 
(1932), 975. The same heading: “Exclamacion”’ should precede line 965. 

1225 con crueza || T. cruezas. 

1235 desuiesses || In the original the word is almost obliterated by an ink-spot. 

1285 como si fuera tu estrafo || A curious substitute for como si te fuere estrano, 
originating, no doubt, from the equivalence between le soy amigo and soy 
su amigo. The substantive amigo might be replaced by an adjective used 
as a substantive: le soy conocido =soy su conocido (modern usage conocido 
suyo); finally an adjective would be used: le soy leal = soy su leal. 

1292 y te agrade mi tormento || Cafiete underlined the puzzling subjunctive 
agrade. R. agrada (?). 

1293 si quieres facer beneficio || quieres is monosyllabic; cf. 779. 

1322 que pueda vida pagaros || R. que pueda [en]vida (?). Cf. 1331. 

1323 aquesta merced trunfante || trunfante: Cf. Corvacho 2, 3 (ap. Cejador, Voc. 
medieval, 397) Trunfas con argenteria, polseras brosladas; still in use in 
Murcia, cf. Garcia Soriano, “Voc. murciano,” 128. In Western Asturian 
it is still a term of card-playing, cf. Acevedo-Fern4ndez, ‘‘Voc. del Bable 
de Occidente,”’ 215; in certain parts of Aragon the variation trunfa-triunfa 
(=patata; cf. Ferraz y Cast4n, “Voc. de Ribagorza,” 104) indicates a 
tolerance of the same phenomenon. It may also be noted that the vowels 
of the first syllable of triunfar, which, as Robles Dégano, “Ortologfa,” 
§290, observed, “naturalmente pedfan azeuxis,” were almost always 
diphthongized. 

1331 pues que ya vida sessamos || In view of line 1322, we might read ya [en] vida 
(cf. 1322) and explain this by the puzzling entry in Las Casas (1570) 
sessar = Mancare, restare, rimanere. 

1338 nos ha torgado || R. ha atorgado; atorgar, the archaic form of otorgar; cf. the 
Academy’s new “Diccionario histérico,”’ s.». 

1364 £. penada/por lo que sefiora mueres || that is: por lo por que mueres. 

1382 ques ya tarde || T. ques es ya tarde. 

1394 Ofrecamos || T. ofrecamos. 
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a embebida 548, 630 

aba 1114 

aballar 128 

aburrirse 126, 922 

acotro 147 

address (pronouns of) 160 
alcancar con 880 

alen (partes d’—) (Ptg.) 1150 
altear 57 

aquillotrar 9, 51 
arripintays 812 

atorgar 1338 

attraction of prepos. 684 
ava, A4vacha, fveche 658, 1114 
bayla 63 

Beira, cf. ratinho 

beyn 1043, 1056 

birreta, -e, -o 1113 

bisofia (Ptg.) 1140 

bofifia (Ptg.) 1123 

borta (Ptg.) 1138 

britar (Ptg.) 1104 

Brito family 1146 

ca (Ptg.) 1090 

ca =que ha (Ptg.) 1072 
cagalloes, cf. chantar 
carria a 40 

casa sancta (juro a la—)917 
casteja(n)o 1049 

castelan (Ptg.) 1049 
castelhano (Ptg.) 1049 
castesao 1049 

ciento 367 

conoza 70 

contracaon (Ptg.) 1061 
corajera 173 

corpo de deus (Ptg.) 1134 
corracon 1068 

correndero 64 

cosifia (Ptg.) 1108 
creer(se) de 1019 

crejedes, crejes (Ptg.) 1079 
cuerpo non de dios 120 
chacar (Ptg.) 1668 


chaco (Ptg.) (=jazo ?) 1088 
chantar (Ptg.) 1039, 1092 
chero 436 

chirrichote 322 

departir 1182 

derretido 1174 

desigual 870 

di que (Ptg.) (desque?) 1091 
diaquil(l)on 397 

engorra, engorrar 19 
enhancarse 115 
escagar(r)izado 1082 
escombrado 9 

escuchar de 1127 

esta (con—) 1193 

esta (ipor—!) 440 

estedes 301 

estrafio (tu—) 1285 
Exclamacion 1200 

fiesega 393 

flocar 39 

foy (Ptg.) 1050 

gracosa 1060 

g(u)alardon 264 
hablauades 301 

hesica 393 

hu 50 

-te ending, impf. 632, 759, 929 
imperfect = present 371 
jam, jéo (Jo&o) (Ptg.) 1074 
judeu (Ptg.) 1067 

Junco (San-) 350 

juria a 40 

lerdo (Ptg.) 1100 

lon (Ptg.) 1126 

1(D) (pelisque-pellisque etc.) 149 
Hlotrar 51 

madre (jmi—!) 143 
marraon (Ptg.) 1067 
merdfio (Ptg.) 1051 

morri 1126 

nam (Ptg.) 1067 

namorado (Ptg.) 1078 

nem =n&o (Ptg.) 1072 
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ningeyn 1043 

nom (Ptg.) 1067 

nouela 1121 

o=y 1070 

oaths 120, 350, 917, 1058, 1134 

ofrecamos 70 

otear 57 

padre (Imi—!) 143 

pala(n)ciano 68 

par des (Ptg.) 1058 

parezo 70 

pareynte 1043 

past participle with haber (agreement 
with object) 501 

pentado Ptg.) 1081 

pelletrar, pellotrar 51 

percudo, percundo 28 

podo (péde) (Ptg.) 1043 

Porta (merda a—) 1140 

porto 1048 

posada 602 

prazer (Ptg.) 1059 

prendar 99 

prudente (rey—) 1156 

pus 429 

quen 436 

quero 436 

queredes 301 

ques 436 

queyn 1043 

quieres (metr.) 1239 
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quies, 436, 779 
quillotreros 9 
raboso 1173 
ratinho (Ptg.) 1087 
remirar(se) 11 
replica 316 

robrado 60 

sabés 390 

sabo 436 

seboso 1174 

ser en 912 

sessar 1331 

sintia 462 

so (sino) 71 

son, vb. (Ptg.) 1087 
tefia (Ptg.) 1123 
traga (espada—hombres) 1154 
trajes, vb. (Ptg.) 1122 
trato 74 

trayerés 1006 
trunfar 1323 

tu-vos 160 

vajas (Ptg.) 1051 
vejes (Ptg.) 1079 
vosasté 804 

y =ide (Ptg.) 1178 
ynde (Ptg.) 1104 
yo y vos 123 

yos (yo os) 338, 777 
yos (idos) 777 
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III 


SHAKESPEARE’S DEVIATIONS FROM 
ROMEUS AND IULIET 


HE only known source of Romeo and Juliet is Arthur Brooke’s poem 

on Romeus and Iuliet It is the general opinion that Shakespeare’s 
few deviations from his original concern almost exclusively the minor 
characters.? My purpose is to call attention to four changes in the réles 
of important characters, and to compare these changes with the original 
version of Luigi da Porto. 

1. Let us first consider Romeo’s object in attending the Capulet ball. 
According to Luigi da Porto, Romeo goes to this festivity because he 
hopes to see his lady there.* Bandello, who usually follows da Porto very 
closely, alters this motive. He invents a counsellor who advises Romeo 
to attend social functions for the opposite purpose of forgetting his first 
love. Bandello’s version is adopted by Boaistuau, and developed in a 


1 Professor Hardin Craig writes: “ ... it cannot be shown that Shakespeare had any 
other source than Brooke.” —Shakespeare, A Historical and Critical Study (Chicago, 1931), 
p. 111. See Arthur Brooke, Romeus and Iuliet, edited by P. A. Daniel (L., 1875), New 
Shakespeare Society, Series III, No. 1.—Brooke’s poem is a close adaptation of the prose 
version first published in 1559 by Pierre Boaistuau: XVIII Histoires Extraictes des oeuvres 
Italiennes de Bandel, et mises en langue Francoise . . . Les six premieres par Pierre Boisteau, 
surnommé Launay, natif de Bretaigne. Les douse suivans, par Franc. de Belle Forest, Comin- 
geois. Lyons, 1578, No. 3, folios 37"-77*. The principal source of Boaistuau for the third 
tale of his collection is the novella published in 1554 by Matteo Bandello: La sfortunata 
morte di dui infelicissimi amanti che Puno di veleno e V’aliro di dolore morirono, con vari 
accidenti.—Matteo Bandello, Le Novelle, edited by Gioachino Brognoligo, II, Bari, 1910, 
Scrittori d'Italia series, pp. 370-408. Boaistuau seems also to draw directly from Luigi da 
Porto’s novella, Giulietta e Romeo, first edition, no date; second edition, 1535; reprinted by 
Cino Chiarini in his Romeo ¢ Giulietta: La Storia degli amanti veronesi nelle novelle italiane 
e nella tragedia di Shakespeare (Florence, 1906), 1-42; and from Adrien Sevin, le Philocope 
de Messire Iehan Boccace Florentin, Paris, 1542, folios III-V. See H. Hauvette, Une vari- 
ante francaise dela légende de “Roméo et Juliette,’ Revue de littérature comparée, t, 3 (1921), 
329-337; and my own article on “le Réle de Boaistuau dans le développement de la légende 
de Roméo et Juliette,” Revue de littérature comparée, 1x, 4 (1929), 638-642. 

* See especially the excellent discussion by Robert Adger Law, On Shakes peare’s Changes 
of his Source Material in “Romeo and Juliet,” University of Texas Bulletin No. 2926, 
Studies in English No. 9 (1929), pp. 86-102. 

Professor Law observes on p. 87: “‘So far as I am able to perceive, the only important 
action by either one of the lovers not found in Brooke is Romeo’s slaying of Paris in the 
final scene. With the minor characters it is generally different.” 

*...in casa di messer Antonio Cappelletti, . . . molte feste si fecero e di giorno e di 
notte, ove quasi tutta la citta concorreva. Ad una delle quali una notte (com’ é degli amanti 
costume, che le lor donne, siccome col cuore cosi anco col corpo, purché possano, ovunque 
vanno seguono) un giovane de’ Montecchi, una sua crudel donna seguendo, si condusse.— 
C. Chiarini, of. cit., p. 6. 
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long passage by Brooke.‘ Shakespeare follows the Bandello-Boaistuau- 
Brooke version to the extent that he retains the counsellor of Romeo, to 
whom he gives the name of Benvolio. For his psychological analysis of 
Romeo, he agrees with Luigi da Porto, making the hero remain faithful 
to his first lady until he actually catches sight of Juliet. Benvolio urges: 


At this same ancient feast of Capulet’s 
Sups the fair Rosaline whom thou so lovest, 
With all the admired beauties of Verona; . . .5 


Loyal Romeo, who is not yet interested in the other ‘admired beauties 
of Verona,” replies: “‘I’ll go along, no such sight to be shown,/ But to 
rejoice in splendour of mine own.’ In thus apparently following the 
version of Luigi da Porto, rather than that of Brooke, Shakespeare repre- 
sents Romeo as being far less fickle than in Brooke’s poem. 

2. One of the capital scenes of the play is the combat between Mer- 
cutio and Tybalt, in which Mercutio is slain, whereupon Romeo revenge- 
fully kills Tybalt.? In Luigi da Porto’s Giulietta e Romeo,® the hero, in 
order to avenge the wounding of his companions, attacks and kills 
Tebaldo. Bandello, followed by Boaistuau and Brooke, has Romeo try 
to separate the combatants, only to be assaulted by Tebaldo for his 
interference.® Finally Romeo is forced to defend himself because of a 
treacherous blow aimed at him by his adversary.’* Shakespeare virtually 


* Brooke, op. cit., ll. 53-150. Cf. especially ll. 137-148: 
Ere long the townishe dames/together will resort: 
Some one of bewty, fauour, shape,/and of so louely porte: 
With so fast fixed eye,/perhaps thou mayst beholde: 
That thou shalt quite forget thy loue,/and passions past of olde. 
The yong mans lystning eare/receiude the holesome sounde, 
And reasons truth yplanted so,/within his head had grounde: 
That now with healthy coole/ytempred is the heate: 
And piecemeale weares away the greefe/that erst his heart dyd freate. 
To his approued frend,/a solemne othe he plight: 
At euery feast ykept by day,/and banquet made by night: 
At pardons in the churche,/at games in open streate: 
And euery where he would resort/where Ladies wont to meete. 
* Romeo and Juliet, mt. ii. 87-89. ® Tbid., ll. 105-106. 7 Romeo and Juliet, m1. i. 
*... ove combattendo Romeo, e alla sua donna rispetto avendo, di percuotere alcuno 
della sua casa si guardava. Pure alla fine essendo molti de’ suoi feriti, e quasi tutti della 
strada cacciati, vinto dall’ ira, sopra Tebaldo Cappelletti corso, che il pid fiero de’ suoi 
nemici parea, d’un solo colpo in terra morto lo distese; . . . —C. Chiarini, op. cit., p. 14. 
* Bandello, op. cit., 11, p. 382; Boaistuau, op. cit., fo. 51”. 
a And then at Romeus hed,/a blow he strake so hard, 
That might haue cloue him to the brayne/but for his cunning ward.— 
Brooke, op. cit., ll. 1019-20. Cf. ll. 1022-34. 
In L. 1030 Brooke says: “When he him shope, of wrong receaude/tauenge himselfe by 
fight.” Here the idea, however, is personal vengeance, amounting to self-defence; not 
vengeance for fallen comrades, as in Luigi da Porto’s novella. 
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restores the version of da Porto when he makes Romeo fight Tybalt not 
for self-defense, but to avenge the death of a friend." With greater vivid- 
ness he has a single ill-starred duelist, Mercutio, personify the company 
of badly wounded Montecchi avenged by da Porto’s Romeo. 

3. Shakespeare, unlike Brooke, allows Juliet to go to her wedding 
unaccompanied by the Nurse.” It is perhaps noteworthy that also in 
the novella of Luigi da Porto, Giulietta goes unescorted on her way to 
be married at the monastery of Santo Francesco." In the poem by Clizia, 
published in 1553 and based on da Porto’s tale, Giulia goes to the mon- 
astery with her mother. In 1554 appeared Bandello’s narrative, in 


11 Romeo and Juliet, Act ut. Scene i, 1. 133.—Professor Law observes that this change of 
motive accords with the “‘rule’’ of Senecan tragedy. (OP. cit., in a discussion of Shake- 
speare’s changes in the character of Mercutio.) It should not be forgotten, however, that 
a good case has never been established for the direct influence of Seneca on Shakespeare. 
See John W. Cunliffe, The Influence of Seneca on Elizabethan Tragedy (London and New 
York, 1893), reprinted (New York, 1907), 66-67; F. L. Lucas, Seneca and Elizabethan 
Tragedy (Cambridge, 1922), 122, etc. 

i * Cf. R. A. Law, of. cit., pp. 93-94, who discusses this change in connection with his 
analysis of the character of the Nurse. 

Critics have generally overlooked the alteration made by Shakespeare in the Nurse's 
part in the scene where Juliet, learning of the death of her kinsman Tybalt at the hand of 
Romeo, flames into fury against her husband, then relents. Her sudden transition from 
an abusive to a sympathetic attitude remains unexplained in Brooke’s poem. (Brooke, 
op. cit., ll. 1113-40; Boaistuau, of. cit., folios 54*-54”). 

Shakespeare applies better psychology than Brooke, and at the same time amplifies the 
réle of the Nurse. At first his Juliet rails against Romeo (m1. ii. 73-74). Presently the Nurse 
interrupts, criticizing all men in general, and Romeo in particular. She concludes: “Shame 
come to Romeo!” (1. 89) Immediately Juliet rushes to her lover’s defence, replying: 
“Blister’d be thy tongue/For such a wish! he was not born to shame”: (Il. 90-91). 

In this manner, what in Brooke’s poem is merely a soliloquy of Juliet with a capricious 
change of mood, becomes in Shakespeare’s play the natural reaction of the heroine to the 
criticism of the Nurse. 

In Brooke’s poem. there is an earlier soliloquy of Iuliet which occurs shortly after her 
first meeting with Romeus. First she fears that he does not really love her. Then she 
changes her mind because of his handsome looks: 

/in no wise can it bee, 

That where such perfet shape/with pleasant bewty restes, 

There crooked craft and trayson blacke/should be appointed gestes.—ll. 406-408. 
Shakespeare seems to have had this earlier scene in mind when he has Juliet say to the 
Nurse: “‘Upon his brow shame is ashamed to sit”’; (111. ii. 92). 

13 Ed essendo la quadragesima, la giovane un giorno fingendo di volersi confessare, al 
ES eee Serre . —C. Chiarini, op. cit., p. 13. 

Onde lieta oltra ande con la madre 
Dopo ’! prandio la Giulia entra in cammino, . . . — 

Clizia: L’infelice Amore dei due felicissimi amanti scritto in ottava rima da Clizia, nobile 
veronese ad Andréo Suo, 1, stanza 9. The poem was published by Alessandro Torri in his 
Giulietta e Romeo (Pisa, 1831), pp. 149-193. 
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which Giulietta, with even greater propriety, is escorted not only by 
her mother, but also by her maids. Boaistuau dispenses with the chap- 
eronage of the mother, and specifies two contrasting companions, “la 
bonne vieille,” and “une ieune damoiselle.’”* Brooke identifies “la bonne 
vieille” as the “‘nurce,” while ‘une ieune damoiselle” is indefinitely 
translated as a “‘mayde.’? Consequently, when Shakespeare has Juliet 
go alone to the cell of Friar Laurence,'* he is brushing aside the variants 
favored by Clizia, Bandello, Boaistuau and Brooke, and is reverting to 
the original version of Luigi da Porto. 

4. Shakespeare differs even more sharply from Brooke in the first 
balcony scene.'® Shakespeare’s Juliet, in a soliloquy, avows her love for 
Romeo. Romeo at length intervenes, and Juliet, startled at the inter- 
ruption of the unseen visitor, answers: 


What man art thou, that, thus bescreen’d in night, 
So stumblest on my counsel? 


By way of contrast, it should be noted that in Brooke’s poem I[uliet’s 
soliloquy is finished at dawn, when Romeus is just getting out of bed.”° 
The hero arises after a night’s slumber, passes his lady’s house in broad 
daylight, and is promptly espied by her.” A little further on, Brooke 
introduces a moonlight scene,” but here again Iuliet sees Romeus without 


46 Venuto il venerdf, come dato era l’ordine, madonna Giovanna che era madre di 
Giulietta, presa la figliuola e le sue donne, andé a San Francesco.—Bandello, of. cit., 1, 
381. 46 Boaistuau, op. cit., folios 49” to 50*. 

17 Brooke, op. cit., ll. 721-722. 

18 T’ll to dinner; hie you to the cell.— Romeo and Juliet, 11. v. 78. 

19 Romeo and Juliet, 11. ii. 33-53. 

bd when euery shining starre 

Had payd his borrowed light,/and Phebus spred in skies 
His golden rayes, which seemd to say,/now time it is to rise. 
And Romeus had by this/forsaken his wery bed.—Brooke, 
op. cit., ll. 434-437, 
a /by Tuliets house he past, 
And vpward to her windowes high/his gredy eyes did cast: 
His loue that looked for him/there gan he straight espie. 
With pleasant cheere eche greeted is;/she followeth with her eye 
His parting steppes, and he/oft looketh backe againe,—#bid., ll. 439-443. 


a Impacient of her woe,/she hapt to leane one night 
Within her window, and anon/the Moone did shine so bright 
That she espyde her loue,/her hart reuiued, sprang ;—Jbid., ll. 467-469. 
Note also the following divergences in language between Shakespeare and Brooke: 
Jul. If they do see thee, they will murder thee. 
Rom. Alack, there lies more peril in thine eye 
Than twenty of their swords: look thou but sweet 
And I am proof against their enmity.—n. ii. 70-73, 
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the slightest difficulty. According to Luigi da Porto, however, Romeo 
frequently climbs upon Giulietta’s balcony at night, and sits listening 
to her talk, while she remains unaware of his proximity.” For the time 
and eaves-dropping of the first balcony scene, therefore, Shakespeare is 
in accord with the original Italian tale, rather than with Brooke’s poem. 

A discussion of minor characters lies beyond the scope of this paper. 
Passing mention will be made, however, of one instance in which Shake- 
speare deviates from Brooke in his treatment of the character of Friar 
Laurence. According to Brooke, the “gostly syre”’ is at first very re- 
luctant to marry Romeo to Juliet. 


A thousand doutes and moe/in thold mans hed arose: 

A thousand daungers like to come, /the olde man doth disclose, 
And from the spousal] rites/he readeth him refrayne: 
Perhaps he shalbe bet aduisde/within a weeke or twayne.™ 





Brooke accords with Shakespeare here only for Iuliet’s speech: 
What if your dedly foes/my kynsmen, saw you here? 
Lyke Lyons wylde, your tender partes/asonder would they teare. 
—ll. 493-494. 
Romeus replies (11. 499-516) merely that he is willing to lay down his life for his lady. There 
is no hint that his chief danger lies in unrequited love, or that, once freed from this danger, 
he need no longer fear his enemies. Luigi da Porto, who is again much closer to Shakespeare 
than Brooke, seems clear on these points: 

E se voi ci foste colto, disse la donna, non potreste voi morirci di leggieri? Madonna, 
rispose Romeo, si bene che io qui potrei agevolmente morire; e ci morrd di certo una notte, 
se voi non mi aiutate. . . . Voi potete credere, che pid non si possa bramar cosa, di quel 
ch’io voi di continuo bramo; e percid, quando a voi sola piaccia d’esser cosi mia, com’io 
d’esser vostro desidero, io il fard volentieri; né temo che alcuno mi vi tolga giammai. . . . 
—C. Chiarini, op. cit., p. 10. 

* Ed egli massimamente si de’ vaghi costumi di lei acceso si era, che quasi tutta la notte 
con grandissimo pericolo della sua vita, se stato vi fosse trovato, dinanzi alla casa dell’ 
amata donna solo si stava; ed ora sopra la finestra della sua camera per forza tiratosi, ivi, 
senza ch’ella o altri il sapesse, ad udirla parlare si sedea, ed ora sopra la strada giaceva.— 
Ibid., p. 9. In Bandello’s novella, it is not clear whether Giulietta sees Romeo or not:... 
stando per iscontro a la finestra sentiva pur talora la sua innamorata parlare—Bandello, 
op. cit., 1, 377. 

™ Events which in earlier versions were relegated to the middle or end of the story are 
often foreshadowed in the first act of Shakespeare’s play, with a corresponding develop- 
ment of minor réles. For instance, the character of Tybalt appears in Brooke’s poem only 
once—at the time of his last and fatal battle. Shakespeare introduces him in the first act, 
giving us a foretaste of the young man’s prowess by his duel with Benvolio, and by his 
threatened brawl with Romeo at the Capulet ball. The projected marriage of Juliet to 
Court Paris, which in earlier versions is discussed only towards the end of the story, is 
forecast by Shakespeare in two scenes of the first act. Here are introduced also the elder 
Capulets and Montagues. In earlier versions, the Montagues appear for the first time after 
the death of Romeo, while the Capulets can scarcely be said to be introduced before the 
time of Juliet’s marriage. Count Paris himself, whom Brooke mentions by name only late 
in the narrative, has a speaking réle in the first act of Shakespeare’s play. (1. ii. 1-37.) 

% Brooke, op. cit., ll. 597-600. 
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Shakespeare’s Friar Laurence merely chides Romeo “‘for doting, not for 
loving,” and makes not the slightest attempt to dissuade the young man 
from marrying Juliet. In fact, he rather welcomes the opportunity “to 
turn your households’ rancour to pure love.”* Thus Shakespeare is once 
more in accord with Luigi da Porto, whose frate Lorenzo, far from ob- 
jecting to the wedding plans of Romeo, is delighted at the prospect of 
reconciling the warring Cappelletti and Montecchi.”’ 

We are confronted with the problem: Did Shakespeare read Luigi da 
Porto’s Giulietta e Romeo, of which no known English or French transla- 
tion existed in the sixteenth century, just as he apparently used in his 
Merchant of Venice the untranslated Pecorone of Ser Giovanni Fiorentino 
and Novellino of Masuccio?** The standard observation in such cases, 
that at most Shakespeare could have done no more than resort to long 
lost vernacular translations, is becoming decidedly shopworn, if not 
actually threadbare. Why could not Shakespeare, like that other great 
actor-dramatist Moliére, have been influenced directly by Italian litera- 
ture? We must bear in mind the extraordinary exactness, even in the 
sequence of events, with which Shakespeare has usually followed 
Brooke,?* and the notoriously servile fidelity with which Bandello has 
regularly copied Luigi da Porto. Yet, in spite of mathematical prob- 
ability, Shakespeare agrees in at least four or five instances exclusively 
with Luigi da Porto. In each case an important scene is concerned, as 


the significant passing of Romeo “from the sphere of fancy to the sphere 
of imagination’”’;** the duel with Tybalt, where Shakespeare ties “the 
central knot of his play”;*" Juliet’s wedding; and the first of the cele- 
brated balcony scenes. 


% Romeo and Juliet, 11. iii. Brooke’s “fryer” finally comes to the conclusion that “both 
the householdes wrath/this marriage might apease.” (1. 609) The conclusion is reached, 
however, only after a long argument and much “earnest sute,”’ (1. 607) and is not spontane- 
ous as in Shakespeare’s play. 

37 Tl padre di cid contento fu, si perché a Romeo niuna cosa avrebbe senza suo gran danno 
potuta negare, si anco perché pensava, che forse per mezzo suo sarebbe questa cosa suc- 
ceduta a bene: il che a lui di molto onore sarebbe stato presso il signore ed ogni altro, che 
avesse desiderato queste due case veder in pace.—C. Chiarini, op. cit., pp. 12-13. 

** Maurice Jonas is convinced that Shakespeare was totally unacquainted with the 
novella of Luigi da Porto. He promises: “In a subsequent volume I intend analysing 
these two versions, and then it ‘will be clearly shown that Shakespeare followed this poem 
(=Arthur Brooke) and this poem only.”—Maurice Jonas, Romeo and Juliet: A photo- 
graphic reproduction of Luigi da Porto’s prose version of Romeo and Giulietta dated 1535 
(London, 1921), p. xxii. (Cf. pp. xxvii-xxxi). So far as I have been able to discover, the 
projected volume of proof has never appeared. 

*T leave out of account the shortening of time which Shakespeare introduces for 
dramatic effect. 

* E. K. Chambers, Shakespeare: A Survey (London, 1925), p. 72. Thefphrase is taken 
from Coleridge. 

® Harley Granville-Barker, Prefaces to Shakespeare, Second Series (London, 1930), p. 14. 
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Three solutions for the puzzle present themselves. We can ignore the 
remarkable coincidence that in practically every important divergence 
from Brooke, when dealing with the lovers, Shakespeare finds himself 
in agreement with Luigi da Porto, and explain all changes involved as 
the result of psychological analysis by the poet. We can invoke the long 
lost tragedy, witnessed by Brooke, and presumably also by Shake- 
speare,” and overlook the fact that the nature of this tragedy is even 
more conjectural than that of the Roméo et Juliette by Chateauvieux, 
first played at the courts of Charles [IX and Henri III, and revived in 
Normandy in 1581.% Or we may adopt the simplest and most natural 
explanation, that Shakespeare had access, directly or indirectly, to the 
original Italian version of Luigi da Porto.* We need only divorce our- 
selves from the reactionary logic of Richard Farmer’s Essay on the Learn- 
ing of Shakespeare, and make proper allowance for “‘what he may have 
learnt through books and the visits of others, or through converse with 
some of the many Italians resident in London.’ 

O.tn H. Moore 


Ohio State University 


32 “‘Though I saw the same argument lately set foorth on stage with more commenda- 
tion, than I can looke for: . . .”"—Arthur Brooke, of. cit., p. 4. 

% Cf. Ludgwig Frankel, Untersuchungen zur Stoff=und Quellenkunde von Shakes peares 
“Romeo and Juliet,” Leipzig dissertation (Berlin, 1889), p. 14, note; G. Lanson, Etudes sur 
les origines dela tragédie classique en France, Revue d’ histoire littéraire dela France, x (1903), 
199 and 206; J. H. White, An Early Performance of “Romeo and Juliette,’ Notes and 
Queries, crv (1928), 95-96. 

The real name of Chateauvieux was Céme la Gambe, and he was “‘valet de chambre du 
Roi et de Monsieur le duc de Nemours.” The argument of his play was apparently taken 
from Bandello, and the last authenticated performances occurred, with musical accom- 
paniment, at Neufchatel-en-Bray, “les lundy et mardy gras de ladite année 1581,’’ before 
a daily audience of more than 3000, who were permitted to enter or leave whenever they 
liked. An account of these performances is given by Adrien Miton, citizen of Neufchatel, 
in his Mémoire, a bad eighteenth century copy of which was edited by F. Bouquet in 1884 
for the Société de l’Histoire de Normandie: Documents concernant l’ Histoire de Neufchatel- 
en-Bray et des environs. ; 

In 1578 Luigi Groto published his Hadriana. (La Hadriana Tragedia Nova di Luig 
Groto Cieco d’ Hadria, Venice, 1586. On fo. 5* the dedication is dated Nov. 29, 1578). Groto’s 
play is based not only on the novella of Luigi da Porto, but also on the versions of Bandello 
and others. La Hadriana has sometimes been proposed seriously as a source for certain 
scenes in Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet, but the difference in style furnishes an almost 
insurmountable obstacle to this theory. 

* We need not necessarily side with those unorthodox investigators who contend that 
Shakespeare traveled in Italy some time during the period 1592-94. 

* TI quote from E. K. Chambers, William Shakespeare, A Study of Facts and Problems 
(Oxford, 1930), 61. 
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IV 


THE THEOLOGICAL DOGMA OF PARADISE LOST, 
III, 173-202 


N Milton’s attempt to justify the ways of God to men, perhaps no 

passage in Paradise Lost is more important than Book 11, 173-202, 
for in these lines Milton expounds his doctrine of predestination and its 
concordance with the mercy, grace, and wisdom of God. To the average 
reader, however, the passage offers considerable difficulty; and it is in- 
deed surprising, in view of the importance and the obscurity of this por- 
tion of the epic, that editors and scholars have done so little to clarify 
the doctrine of these thirty lines. Newton! contented himself with assert- 
ing that the views there expounded were Calvinistic, and Todd followed 
Newton. Sumner,” without comment, showed a parallelism between por- 
tions of the passage and Milton’s De doctrina, a document which is un- 
compromisingly Arminian. Brydges, however, repeated Newton’s ob- 
servation; and Barber* argued at some length for a Calvinistic inter- 
pretation. Verity, on the other hand, seemed to agree with Sumner, but 
dismissed the matter with a single sentence: ‘The doctrine of predestina- 
tion here alluded to is discussed at some length in the Christian Doctrine, 
1, 4.” Masson, Browne, and Moody, in turn, ignored the matter. Such 
disagreement, therefore, would seem to justify an attempt to throw 
more light on the passage by determining the precise doctrine that 
Milton there advances and the relation of that doctrine to the view on 
predestination advanced in the De doctrina. 

Comparison of the passage under discussion with the symbols of the 
Reformed Church reveals that the lines do not expound a Calvinistic 
doctrine. According to Paradise Lost, the possibility of election results 
from the grace of God, but the enjoyment of this possibility requires the 
volition of man. 

Man shall not quite be lost, but sav’d who will, 


Yet not of will in him, but grace in me 
Freely voutsaft (m1, 173-75). 


In Calvinism, this gratuitous election likewise results solely from the 
pleasure of God, but the individual is powerless to contribute in any 
way to his own salvation. 


Those of mankind that are predestinated unto life, God, before the foundation 


' Unless otherwise indicated, all references in this paragraph are to notes on Paradise 
Lost, mt, 183-84. 

* The Prose Works of John Milton, Bohn Library, tv, 43 ff. 

* Bibliotheca Sacra, xvi (1859), 557 ff; xvm (1860), 1 ff. 


75 
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of the world was laid, according to his eternal and immutable purpose, and the 
secret counsel and good pleasure of his will, hath chosen in Christ unto ever- 
lasting glory, out of his mere free grace and love, without any foresight of faith 
or good works, or perseverance in either of them, or any other thing in the crea- 
ture, as conditions, or causes moving him thereunto; and all to the praise of his 
glorious grace.‘ 


According to Paradise Lost, reprobation is a matter of man’s determina- 
tion, for each has the opportunity to repent and be saved. 


The rest shall hear me call, and oft be warnd 
Thir sinful state, and to appease betimes 

Th’ incensed Deitie while offerd grace 

Invites (m1, 185-88). 


The Calvinist, however, grants man no such opportunity. 


The rest of mankind, God was pleased, according to the unsearchable counsel of 
his own will, whereby he extendeth or withholdeth mercy as he pleaseth, for the 
glory of his sovereign power over his creatures, to pass by, and to ordain them 
to dishonor and wrath for their sin, to the praise of his glorious justice.® 


Thus between the doctrines of Paradise Lost and of Calvinism exist 
essential differences: in the epic, election and reprobation both depend 
upon man’s cooperation; in Calvinism, God alone determines these 
matters, and man is powerless to cooperate in the salvation of his own 
soul. The beliefs, therefore, are not identical. 

Paradise Lost, however, does accord with the Arminianism of the De 
doctrina, which argues that God elects men to everlasting life on the 
condition of faith and repentance, and rejects only those who refuse to 
believe and repent. Thus, 


Man shall not quite be lost, but sav’d who will, 
Yet not of will in him, but grace in me 
Freely voutsaft; ... 


The principal special decree of God relating to Man is termed predestination, 
wherby God in pity to mankind, though foreseeing that they would fall of their 
own accord, predestinated to eternal salvation before the foundation of the 
world those who should believe and continue in the faith; for a manifestation of 
the glory of his mercy, grace, and wisdom, according to his purpose in Christ.‘ 


Hence the Father is often called our saviour, inasmuch as it is by his eternal coun- 
sel and grace alone that we are saved.” 


* Westminster Confession, m1, 5. 5 Tbid., m1, 7. 
* The Prose Works of John Milton, Bohn Library, tv, 43. See also Paradise Lost, ut, 302; 
xi, 425-26. 7 Prose Works, tv, 285. 
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..- once more I will renew 
His lapsed powers, though forfeit and enthrall’d 
By sin to foul exorbitant desires; . . . 


When, however, God determined to restore mankind, he also without doubt 
decreed that the liberty of will which they had lost should be at least partially 
regained, which was but reasonable.* 


Upheld by me, yet once more he shall stand 
On even ground against his mortal foe, 

By me upheld, that he may know how frail 
His fall’n condition is, and to me ow 

All his deliv’rance, and to none but me. 


For a manifestation of the glory of his mercy, grace, and wisdom. This is the chief 
end of predestination.° 

Some I have chosen of peculiar grace 

Elect above the rest; so is my will:!° 


The rest shall hear me call, and oft be warnd 
Thir sinful state, and to appease betimes 
Th’ incensed Deitie while offerd grace 
Invites; for I will cleer thir senses dark, 
What may suffice, and soft’n stonie hearts 
To pray, repent, and bring obedience due. 


Seeing, then, that God has predestinated from eternity all those who should 
believe and continue in the faith, it follows that none can be reprobated, ex- 
cept they do not believe or continue in the faith..." 


If then God reject none but the disobedient and unbelieving, he undoubtedly 
gives grace to all, if not in equal measure, at least sufficient for attaining knowl- 
edge of the truth and final salvation.” 


To prayer, repentance, and obedience due, 
Though but endevord with sincere intent, 
Mine eare shall not be slow, mine eye not shut. 


But even if there be any decree of reprobation, Scripture everywhere declares, 
that as election is established and confirmed by faith, so reprobation is rescinded 
by repentance." 


And I will place within them as a guide 

My Umpire Conscience, whom if they will hear, 
Light after light well us’d they shall attain, 
And to the end persisting, safe arrive. 


* [bid., rv, 61. * Ibid., tv, 48. 


1 An interpretation of this passage will be offered below. 
4 Tbid., tv, 64. 18 Tbid., tv, 66. 4 Tbid., tv, 65. 
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And, lastly, the gift of reason has been implanted in all, by which they may of 
themselves resist bad desires, so that no one can complain of, or allege in excuse, 
the depravity of his own nature compared with that of others.“ 


This my long sufferance and my day of grace 
They who neglect and scorn, shall never taste; 
But hard be hard’nd, blind be blinded more, 
That they may stumble on, and deeper fall; 
And none but such from mercy I exclude. 


As this change [renovation] is of the nature of an effect produced on man, and 
an answer, as it were, to the call of God, it is sometimes spoken of under the 
metaphor . . . of tasting.” 


...in the matter of sin God’s providence finds its exercise . . . in impelling 
sinners to the commission of sin, in hardening their hearts, and in blinding their 
understandings."* 


. .. itis not the human heart in a state of innocence and purity, and repugnance 
to evil, that is induced by him to act wickedly and deceitfully; but after it has 
conceived sin, and when it is about to bring forth, he, in his character of sover- 
eign disposer of all things, inclines and biasses it in this or that direction, or 
towards this or that object.” 


... he does not produce these effects [hardening the heart and blinding the 
understanding] by infusing an evil disposition, but on the contrary by employing 
such just and kind methods, as ought rather to soften the hearts of sinners than 
harden them. First, by his long suffering . . . The hardening of the heart, there- 
fore, is usually the last punishment inflicted on inveterate wickedness and un- 
belief in this life."* 

. ». no one is excluded by any decree of God from the pale of repentance and 
eternal salvation, unless it be after the contempt and rejection of grace, and that 
at a very late hour.’® 


Two lines remain: 


Some I have chosen of peculiar grace 
Elect above the rest; so is my will. 


Since the rest of the passage under discussion agrees with the Arminian- 
ism of the De doctrina, these two lines may be interpreted in accordance 
with the treatise. Election, says Milton, is general rather than par- 
ticular: Peter is chosen not because he is Peter but because he is a 


4 Tbid., tv, 59.—Milton equates conscience and reason. See tv, 15 and P.L., rx, 351-352; 
xm, 82-90. 6 Ibid., tv, 323. 16 Tbid., tv, 201. 
17 Tbid., tv, 203. 18 Prose Works, tv, 207. 19 Tbid., tv, 70. 
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believer.2 “Some,” then, refers to the believers; and the “rest,” as 
the following lines indicate, are the unbelievers. “Chosen” is to be 
interpreted as “elected”; “of” as “because of’; “peculiar” as “that 
which belongs to one to the exclusion of others’’; “‘grace” is to be taken 
in its technical sense as “the free and unmerited love of God for man- 
kind.” Interpreted thus, the passage accords with its context, and may 
be paraphrased thus: “because of the free and unmerited love which I 
have for mankind, I have elected the believers, who, unlike the un- 
believers, are destined to salvation.” Considered by themselves, the two 
lines are by no means clear, and are capable of a Calvinistic interpre- 
tation; but considered in their context and in relation to the De doctrina, 
it becomes evident that the two lines express an Arminian view in 
perfect accord with the systematic theology that Milton was writing 
at about the same time that he must have dictated this part of the epic. 
MAvRICE KELLEY 
Princeton University 


® Tbid., 1v, 49. 

% Tf one did not hesitate to push matters too far, he might suggest that Milton’s use of 
rest rather than the correlative others was due to the following comment: “‘So Matt. xx. 16 
‘many be called, but few chosen’ only signifies that they which believe are few’’ (Prose 
Works, tv, 54). 








Vv 
RACINE’S ANDROMAQUE: A STUDY OF SOURCE 


OR the past two hundred years critics' have been observing and 

commenting upon the resemblance of Racine’s Andromaque to Cor- 
neille’s Pertharite. It was in 1764 that the first vigorous assertion of this 
similarity was made: 


Il] me parait prouvé que Racine a puisé toute l’ordonnance de sa tragédie d’ A n- 
dromaque dans ce second acte de Pertharite. Dés la premiére scéne vous voyez 
Ediiige qui est avec son Garibalde précisément dans la méme situation qu’ 
Hermione avec Oreste. Elle est abandonnée par un Grimoald comme Hermione 
par Pyrrhus; et si Grimoald aime sa prisonniére Rodelinde, Pyrrhus aime Andro- 
maque, sa captive.* 


It was not until 1926 that attention was directed to a likeness existing 
also between Andromaque and Corneille’s Théodore: 


The role of Pyrrhus in respect to his fiancée resembles that of Placide in regard 
to Flavie; and this added to the fact that one of the sources of Andromaque, 
namely Pertharite, owes much to Théodore would lead one to suspect that the 
last named play may have furnished suggestions for Racine’s tragedy.* 


This suggestion of Théodore as an additional source for Andromaque 
provokes the question whether it may have been used as the only source, 
since Pertharite had largely duplicated the situation of Théodore. It is 
my purpose to examine and compare these three plays, Théodore, 
Andromaque and Pertharite as to opening situation, interrelationship of 
characters, plot development, characterization, plot solution, scene 
structure, thought substance, and language.‘ 

Interrelationship of Characters. In Andromaque, the main characters 


1 Among them are: L’abbé Desfontaines, Observations sur les écrits modernes (1735-43), 
34 vols. Vol. tv.—Pierre Corneille, Thédire, avec les Commentaires. Edited by Voltaire 
(Genéve, 1764), 12 vols—Jean Racine, Oeuvres Complétes. Edited by Paul Mesnard, 
(Paris, 1865-73), 9 vols. Vol. 1, Notice to Andromaque.—Jean Racine, Théatre Choisi. 
Edited by G. Lanson (Paris, n.d.). Notice to Andromaque.—Pierre Corneille, Théaire Choi- 
si. Edited by E. Geruzez (Paris, 1884), pp. lxiii-lxv.—Pierre Robert, La Pottique de Racine 
(Paris, 1890).—L. Brunschvicg, “De’ Pertharite 4 Andromaque,’’ Révue de Paris (1926), 
pp. 621-648. 

2 Euores de P. Corneille. Edited by M. Ch. Marty-Laveaux (Paris, 1862), v1, 36, n. 1. 

* Lawrence Riddle, The Genesis and Sources of Pierre Corneille’s Tragedies. (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1926), 1-8, note 12. See also pp. 181-198, where the author dis- 
cusses the debt of Pertharite to Théodore. 

* In the comparison of A mdromaque to Pertharite, I shall be making use chiefly of material 
already presented by critics. 
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bear the following relationship to each other: Orestes loves Hermione, 
who loves Pyrrhus, who loves Andromache, who loves Hector. On 
analysis, this situation resolves itself into two triangles. Hermione is 
the central figure of one: she is loved by Orestes but loves Pyrrhus and 
is engaged to marry him. Andromache is the centre of the second: Pyr- 
rhus loves her but she loves and cherishes the memory of her husband 
Hector.—In Pertharite, the same two triangles appear. Garibalde loves 
Ediiige who loves Grimoald who loves Rodelinde who loves Pertharite. 
Ediiige, loved by Garibalde, is betrothed to Grimoald and loves him. 
Rodelinde is loved by Grimoald but desires to remain faithful to the 
memory of her husband Pertharite.§ —In Théodore, Flavie loves Placide, 
who loves Théodore, who loves Christ. Here the two triangles are not 
complete, for though Flavie is a fiancée who is deserted for the love of 
Théodore, who persists in loyalty to her ideal, she has no adorer to 
whom she may turn for aid.® 

When the action begins in Andromaque, the following situation exists: 


The Trojan princess, Andromache, with her small son, Astyanax, is held prisoner 
in Epirus by the king Pyrrhus who has brought them as prizes from the Trojan 
War. Hector, the husband of the princess had been slain during the war by the 
father of Pyrrhus. The king has become enamoured of his captive and wishes 
to marry her. She will not consent for she desires to remain loyal to her husband’s 
memory. In his pursuit of Andromache, Pyrrhus neglects his fiancée, Hermione, 
who is present in the palace, having come from Sparta to marry him. She is 
intensely jealous of his attentions to the Trojan princess and is anxious to regain 
his allegiance. She has left in her native land a suitor Orestes who adores her.# 


A similar state of affairs prevails in Pertharite: 


The queen Rodelinde with her small son is held captive by the king Grimoald. 
The latter has usurped the throne of her husband Pertharite whom he had 
compelled to flee the country and who, according to report, has since died. 
Grimoald has become infatuated with his prisoner and desires to marry her. 
She refuses his advances as she wishes to remain faithful to the memory of 
Pertharite. Grimoald scorns his fiancée Ediiige who is in the palace awaiting her 
marriage to him. She is bitterly jealous of Rodelinde and desires to recover the 
affection of her fiancé. She in turn is loved by Garibalde. 


5 This classification into triangles and their analogy in Andromaque and Pertharile was 
made by F. A. Bridgers in his M.A. Thesis, “Corneille’s Pertharite as a Source of Racine’s 
Andromaque’’ (University of Chicago, 1928). 

* This personage is suggested and lightly sketched in the réle of Valens. Merely a skil- 
ful retouching and a precise development would have been needed to adapt the husband 
Valens, who apparently aids in the vengeance, into the rejected but helpful lover. 

’ Historically the situation is quite different. Hermione is the wife of Pyrrhus and 
Andromache is his slave, not a highly respected and beloved princess (Aeneid m1. 292-332). 
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Théodore opens with this situation: 


It is the era of the Roman persecution of the Christians. The princess Théodore 
of Antioch has secretly pledged herself to be the bride of Christ. She refuses to 
encourage the wooing of Placide, the rich young ruler of Egypt and son of the 
Roman governor of Antioch. To pay court to Théodore, this lover forsakes his 
fiancée Flavie. The fiancée in the person of her mother, Marcelle, determines to 
sweep her rival from her path, hoping thereby to recover her fiancé.*® 


At first glance, the situation of Andromague more closely resembles 
that of Pertharite. However, there are also important analogies to that 
of Théodore: 


(1) Placide risks the anger of Rome, the loss of his rulership and death in pro- 
tecting and marrying Théodore. Pyrrhus is in a similar position. He braves the 
anger of the Greeks, the loss of power, war and death in protecting Andromache 
and her son. Grimoald, on the other hand, incurs no danger in marrying Rode- 
linde; rather he gains, for in so doing, he secures a firmer hold on the throne as 
she is the deposed queen and her son, the deposed heir. 


(2) Placide’s betrothal to Flavie had been managed by his stepmother with the 
consent of his father. He personally cannot endure the sight of his fiancée. 
Pyrrhus’ betrothal to Hermione was arranged by Menelaus during the Trojan 
war. He regards her personally with indifference. On the contrary, Grimoald 
had chosen his fiancée and had loved her before becoming fascinated by Rode- 
linde. He voluntarily returns to her at the end of the play. 


(3) Andromache’s son is in real danger from the Greeks who wish to exterminate 
all remnants of the Trojan royalty. The child’s death would entail that of his 
mother who would not consent to survive him. Pyrrhus desires to protect them. 
Théodore’s life also is endangered by others than her suitor though he is the 
unwitting cause of it. He wishes to save her; whereas Rodelinde and her son 
are safe from all except her wooer who does not actually intend to harm either. 


Developing Action and Plot Resolution. In Andromaque, the incident 
that precipitates the action is the arrival of an embassy of Greeks de- 
manding the surrender of Hector’s son. This sets in motion a seething 
whirl of emotional fluxes that cause a continuous shifting in the situation. 


Pyrrhus pleads with Andromache to marry him, promising to protect her son 
and enthrone him. Andromache refuses on the grounds of loyalty to Hector’s 
memory and aversion for Pyrrhus because of his relationship to Hector’s slayer 
as well as his bloody deeds at the fall of Troy. Also she has no ambition for 
herself nor for her son. 

Meantime Hermione is alarmed at the attitude of the king toward the Trojan 


* Flavie does not appear at any time during the play. It is stated in the first act (I. iv. 
303-304) that she is ill because of Placide’s desertion; in the last act, that she has died. 
(v. v. 1613). 
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princess. As Orestes, her former suitor, is in Epirus, having come as leader of 
the Greek embassy, she applies to him for help in regaining her fiancé. At the 
same time she arouses his hope by insinuating that she really loves him and hates 
Pyrrhus. 

Pyrrhus is pressed by the Greeks for an answer. Finally he grows impatient 
at Andromache’s persistent refusal and tells that he abandons her son. He 
publicly asserts his return to Hermione and his surrender of Astyanax. 

Andromache makes a plea to Hermione to save her son and is refused. There- 
upon she consents to marry Pyrrhus, secretly intending to kill herself at the 
altar after the king has sworn with solemn vows to protect her son. 

At Pyrrhus’ return to Andromache, Hermione promises to Orestes that she 
will go back to Sparta with him if he will slay the king at the marriage altar. 
He assassinates Pyrrhus. Hermione spurns him and kills herself on the body 
of her fiancé. Orestes loses his mind. 


In Pertharite occurs the same emotional weaving back and forth. 


Grimoald presses his suit on Rodelinde, holding out as inducement the offer 
to restore her son to the throne. Rodelinde refuses because of her loyalty to her 
husband’s memory as well as her aversion for his conqueror. However she wishes 
her son to occupy the throne. Grimoald finally grows discouraged and would 
cease to persecute Rodelinde but for the scheming Garibalde who urges him on 
to force her compliance by the threat of killing her son. 

Rodelinde broods over this situation and eventually consents to marry the 
king on the illogical condition that he slay her son. She rationalizes this unnatural 
attitude by stating that she is powerless at present but by this crime she expects 
to wreck Grimoald’s reputation and influence with the people and so gain as- 
cendency over him. Then she intends to exact a satisfying vengeance for all 
her sufferings. 

Meantime the forsaken Ediiige seeks to regain her fiancé. She promises to 
marry Garibalde if he will help her. He is too shrewd to believe her and works 
against a reconciliation. 

Pertharite reappears at this time. At the urging of Garibalde, Grimoald at- 
tempts to brand him as an impostor and imprisons him. His next step is to make 
a false offer to return to Ediiige if she will declare Pertharite an impostor. She 
refuses. 

Pertharite escapes from prison and comes back to the palace. Garibalde loses 
his life in an attempt to kill him. Grimoald, now free from the pernicious in- 
fluence of Garibalde, restores to Pertharite his throne, his wife and son. Then 
he asks Ediiige to accept him back into favor. 


In Théodore as in Andromaque, the danger to the heroine furnishes the 
incentive for the action. However, the emotions in Théodore are essen- 
tially fixed. At no point in the play does Flavie turn from Placide, nor 
Placide from Théodore, nor Théodore from her vow of celibacy. Nor 
Marcelle from her pursuit of vengeance. It is this obsession for revenge 
from which emanates the entire sequence of events. 
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After Marcelle has made a final attempt to secure Placide’s favor for Flavie 
and is met with scornful insults, she resolves upon the death of Théodore as the 
means to force compliance with her desires. To accomplish this with the least 
difficulty she craftily traps Théodore into admitting that she is Christian and 
into refusing to recant—a crime punishable by death in this Roman province. 
She then compels her husband Valens, who is the governor of Antioch, to con- 
demn Théodore. 

Valens wishes to save the princess because his son loves her. He sentences her 
to a life of infamy, hoping that such a penalty will force her to recant. She per- 
sists however and puts her trust in God. Placide begs her to flee with him to 
Egypt where she may worship as she desires but she will not. Then Placide in 
despair humbles himself to the detested Marcelle—he even suggests that he 
might return to Flavie. After many gibes, Marcelle agrees to help him, but 
instead of doing so has the penalty executed forthwith. 

The princess is rescued and safely hidden by Didymus, a Christian who loves 
her and whom she secretly loves but refuses to encourage. 

Didymus is arrested and sentenced to death. Flavie dies. Marcelle rages like 
a beast rampant demanding the life of Théodore. The latter comes to the palace 
asking the release of Didymus and martyrdom for herself. Marcelle rushes out 
and kills both Théodore and Didymus with her dagger. Then she stabs herself. 
Placide attempts to slay himself upon the body of Théodore. 


In brief, in Andromaque and Théodore, it is danger to the heroine that 
incites the action. As the plot develops, Andromaque and Pertharite show 
a closely similar pattern of “‘revirements’’: the fiancée turns to her un- 
wanted lover when her betrothed woos his captive. When he apparently 
comes to her again, in Andromaque, she welcomes him and discards her 
adorer; though in Pertharite she will not receive him. In the former play, 
the fiancé goes back to the prisoner and the fiancée returns to her suitor 
until the death of her betrothed when she repudiates the unfortunate 
lover. In the latter, the truant lover returns in the final scene to his first 
love and is forgiven.® 

In Théodore it is revenge for desertion that motivates and resolves the 
action into violent tragedy. In Andromaque it is vengeance for desertion 
likewise that precipitates the concluding situation into violence and 
disaster. In Pertharite, on the contrary, virtue is rewarded. The husband 
is restored to his wife and son and throne, after which the fickle lover 
returns to his fiancée. 

Scene Pattern. 1. The structure of the first three scenes of exposition 
is quite the same in Andromaque and Théodore. 


In the first scene occurs a meeting between two men who are friends. Cne is 


* Mr. Bridgers has carefully worked out the analogy in the timing and the manner in 
which the series of “revirements” operate in Andromaque and Pertharite. Op. cit., pp. 
10-13. 
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hopelessly in love and bewails the disdain of his adored. The other urges him 
to be resigned and cease to think of her. 

In the second scene, the despairing lover converses with the one who holds 
control of the situation then existing: Marcelle in Théodore; Pyrrhus in Andro- 


The third scene presents a conversation between the neglected fiancée and 
her attendant to whom she reveals the true state of her feelings. 


2. The second act of Andromaque is constructed very similarly to that 
of Pertharite.° Scenes 2, 3, 4 and 5 of Andromaque correspond to the 
first four scenes of Pertharite respectively: 

Andromaque 2: Pertharite 1 

The deserted fiancée endeavors to enlist the aid of her unloved suitor to 
regain her betrothed. She holds out to him as bait the prospect of obtaining 
her hand in recompense. 

Andromaque 3: Pertharite 2 

This is a monologue in which the unloved suitor expresses hope that the 
fiancé will not return to his troth. 

Andromaque 4: Pertharite 3 

Pyrrhus is impatient and says he will return to Hermione. Grimoald is dis- 
couraged but decides to try once more. 

Andromaque 5: Pertharite 4 

The royal wooer is uncertain and anxious. 


3. In the third act are parallel scenes to both Théodore and Pertharite 


Andromaque 1: Pertharite 6 


The unloved suitor expresses despair and anger at the return of the fiancé to 
his betrothed. 


Andromaque 4: Théodore 5 


Andromache begs aid of Hermione and is received with scornful indifference. 
Placide asks help of Marcelle and is met with insults and a false promise to aid. 


Andromaque 7: Pertharite 1 


The royal suitor demands a decision: acceptance of his proposal or death of 
son. 


4. There are no analogies in scene pattern in the fourth acts of these 
plays. However, there is a noticeable interweaving of the themes of 
death and marriage in all. 


1 Voltaire asserted this in his Commentaires. Bridgers analyzed the resemblance very 
completely in his thesis cited above, pp. 17-40. My discussion of this act is a resumé of 
his study. 
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Andromaque 3, 4: Théodore 3: Pertharite 4 

Hermione decides upon the death of Pyrrhus; she meditates upon killing him 
with her own hand. Placide threatens to put Didymus to death. Grimoald re- 
solves that Pertharite must die. 


Andromaque 5: Théodore 5: Pertharite 5. 

Pyrrhus tells Hermione of his approaching marriage to Andromache. Placide 
bids Didymus marry Théodore as reward for having saved her. Pertharite urges 
his wife to marry Grimoald after his own death. 


5. In the fifth act, the resemblance lies again between Andromague 
and Théodore. 


Andromaque 3, 5: Théodore 8 

Pyrrhus’ murder by Orestes is told in a “recit”” by Hermione’s attendant. 
Orestes is assisted in his crime by a band of friends. Upon being repulsed by 
Hermione, the faithful lover is dazed in mind and finally falls unconscious. 
Marcelle’s deeds of violence are told in a “recit” by her attendant likewise. 
Placide rushes upon the scene with a band of friends." Placide swoons at the 
sight of Théodore dying and on recovering consciousness attempts to kill 
himself. 

Placide and Orestes are left in the same situation: their loved one is dead and 
the one whom she loves: Théodore and Didymus in Théodore; Pyrrhus and 
Hermione in Andromaque. 


Another analogy worthy of note is the importance played by the altar 
in Andromaque and Théodore: Pyrrhus is slain at the altar.’ Marcelle 
wishes to force Théodore to go to the altar to swear that she will not 
marry Placide (Théodore, 11. iv. 544-548). 

Language and Thought Substance. 1. When the curtain arises in Andro- 
maque, Orestes is speaking. He says: “Oui, ... Ma fortune...” So in 
Théodore, the play begins with these words by Placide: “Il est vrai et 
je veux l’avouer/ La fortune . . .”’ Pertharite uses “oui’’ as its first word. 

2. In Andromaque (1. iv) the substance of Andromache’s plea to Pyr- 
rhus resembles in part that of Rodelinde in Pertharite and in part that 
of Théodore in Théodore. She wishes to discourage Pyrrhus’ weakness 
for her through an appeal to his love of glory (297-298): 


Seigneur, que faites-vous et que dira la Gréce? 
Faut-il qu’un si grand coeur montre tant de faiblesse? 


So Rodelinde appeals to the vanity of Grimoald in effort to combat his 
infatuation: 


11 This detail of the leader accompanied by retainers in his mission is also found in 
Euripides, 1118-1157. 

12 This is reminiscent of the fate of Pyrrhus in Euripides’ Andromache where he is slain 
at the altar of the temple at Delphi (1118-57). 
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Comte, penses-y bien; et pour m’avoir aimée, 
N’imprime point de tache 4 tant de renommée. 
(Perth., 11. v. 667-668) 


Andromache (306-310) points to the deeds of his father as an example: 
“Sauver des malheureux, rendre un fils a sa mére,/ . . . Seigneur, voila 
des soins dignes du fils d’Achille.”” Similarly Rodelinde compares Gri- 
moald to Augustus, pretending that he wishes to surrender the throne 
to her and her son without requiring that she marry him: 


Comte, c’est un effort 4 dissiper la gloire 

Des noms les plus fameux dont se pare l’histoire; 

Et que le grand Auguste ayant osé tenter, 

N’osa prendre du coeur jusqu’a l’exécuter. 
(Perth., 11. v. 647-650) 


Andromache (333, 338) does not want worldly honor for herself nor 
for her son; rather she longs for exile: “Seigneur, tant de grandeurs ne 
nous touchent plus guere:... Seigneur, c’est un exil que mes pleurs 
vous demandent.” It is to Théodore that we must turn to find the same 
unconcern of material ease: 


Mais vous connoissez mal cette vertu farouche 
De vouloir qu’aujourd’hui l’ambition la touche. 
(Théo., 11. ii. 379-380) 


Andromache (360-361) reminds Pyrrhus that his father has caused her 
suffering: 

Sa morte seule a rendu votre pere immortel. 

Il doit au sang d’Hector tout l’eclat de ses armes. 


Rodelinde also recalls to Grimoald that he is the cause of her woe: 
La defaite et la mort de mon cher Pertharite 
D’un sanglant caractére ébauchent tes hauts faits, 


Les peignent 4 mes yeux comme autant de forfaits; 
(Perth., 1. v. 696-698) 


Théodore (11. ii. 422) also speaks of Placide as being responsible for her 
trouble: “Si je suis en peril, Placide en est l’auteur;...” 
Andromache (342) urges that Pyrrhus return to his fiancée: ‘“‘Retour- 
nez, retournez a la fille d’Héléne.”” So Théodore wishes that Placide re- 
turn to Flavie: 
S’il portait a Flavie un coeur que je refuse, 
Qui veut finir mes jours les voudrait protéger, 
Et par ce changement, il ferait tout changer. 
(Théo., 11. ii. 432-434) 


Pyrrhus’ answers to Andromache’s plea are to some extent those of 
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Grimoald. He brushes aside Andromache’s suggestion that his wooing 
of her will wreck his prestige (324-325): 


Nos ennemis communs devraient nous réunir. 
Madame, dites-moi seulement que j’espére. 


Grimoald responds (Perth., 1. v. 675): “Donnez-moi cette honte, et je 
la tiens a gloire.” 

Pyrrhus becomes impatient at Andromache’s obstinate refusal and 
threatens (370-372): 


Le fils me repondra des mépris de la mére; 
La Gréce le demande, et je ne pretends pas 
Mettre toujours ma gloire 4 sauver des ingrats. 


Grimoald likewise (Perth. 1. v. 740) threatens the son: ‘Vous la crain- 
drez peut-étre en quelque autre personne.” 

Finally Pyrrhus states that he will surender the son; but his thought 
still dwells tenderly on Andromache: 


Elle en mourra, Phoenix, et j’en serai la cause. 
C’est lui mettre moi-méme un poignard dans le sein. 
(Andro., 1. v. 698-699) 


Pertharite also hesitates to cause Rodelinde suffering: “Tout ingrate 
qu’elle est, je tremble 4 lui déplaire’’; (Perth., m1. v. 744). 

3. The fiancées in Andromaque and Pertharite have the same goal in 
mind and use the same methods of persuasion.” 


Hermione pretends to Orestes that she cares nothing for her fiancé and art- 
fully inflames his love in order to secure his aid in bringing Pyrrhus back to her: 
“Qu’importe, Seigneur, sa haine ou sa tendresse?” (Andro., m1. ii. 561). 


Enfin qui vous a dit que malgré mon devoir 
Je n’ai pas quelquefois souhaité de vous voir? 
(Andro., 1. ii. 527-528) 


Ediiige tells Garibalde that she hates her fiancé and promises her favor as 
recompense to the one who helps her to punish him (Perth., 11. i. 391-392, 395): 


Et mes ardents souhaits de voir punir son change 
Assurent ma conquéte a quiconque me venge. . . 
Pour gagner mon amour il faut servir ma haine. 


Hermione demands the death of Pyrrhus only after he has definitely deserted 
her: 
Revenez tout couvert du sang de I’infidele; 
Allez: en cet état soyez sfir de mon coeur. 
(Andro., Iv. iii. 1230-1231) 


8 Voltaire has indicated this and Bridgers has worked out the details of resemblance. 
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Ediiige exacts Grimoald’s death at first. Garibalde refuses to believe that she 
really wishes this, so she decides upon another method: she would have the king 
brought to her repentant; then she will scorn him: 


Je veux qu’en vain son Ame, esclave de la mienne, 
Me demande sa grace, et jamais ne l’obtienne; 
Qu’il soupire sans fruit; et pour le punir mieux, 
Je veux méme 4 mon tour vous aimer 4 ses yeux. 
(Perth., 11. i. 463-466) 


4. There are many instances of similarity in feeling and its expression: 


Pyrrhus has returned to Hermione. Andromache enters. Hermione exclaims 
at the sight of her: ‘““Dieux! ne puis-je 4 ma joie abandonner mon Ame?” (Andro., 
mi. iii. 857). Placide sees Marcelle coming to interrupt his interview with 
Théodore and cries out: 


Ah, Dieux! quelle infortune! 
Faut-il qu’a tous moments... 
Théo., 111. iv. 951-952) 


After Hermione has insolently refused to help Andromache, the latter says to 
her attendant: “‘Quel mépris la cruelle attache 4 ses refus!’’ (Andro., 11. v. 887). 
Marcelle speaks to her attendant after Placide has arrogantly mocked her 
wishes: 

As-tu vu, Stéphanie, un plus farouche orgueil, 
As-tu vu des mépris plus dignes du cercueil? 
Théo., i. iii. 237-238) 
Pyrrhus begs of Andromache: 


Mais parmi ces perils oi je cours pour vous plaire, 
Me refuserez-vous un regard moins sévére? 
(Andro., 1. iv. 289-290) 


Marcelle asks Placide to be kind to Flavie: 


Un coup d’oeil y suffit, un mot ou deux plus doux. 
Faites un peu pour moi quand je fais tout pour vous; 
(Théo., 111. v. 1069-1070) 


In Andromaque (1. vii) the heroine is told that the time has come for her 
final decision. The theme of “périr ou régner”’ (967-976) is almost a reproduction 
in thought and in phrasing of the lines 751-762 in the first scene of Act m of 
Pertharite. 

Céphise (Andro., 111. viii) reasons with Andromache: 

(1) She reproaches her that she is too faithful to the memory of her husband: 
“Madame, a votre époux, c’est étre assez fidéle” (981). 

(2) She seeks to stir her ambition (987-988): “un roi victorieux/Qui vous fait 
remonter au rang de vosaieux.”’ 


* Mr. Bridgers has very thoroughly detailed this resemblance in his thesis, pp. 17-40. 
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(3) She reminds her that Pyrrhus is powerful (989-991): 
Qui foule aux pieds pour vous vos vainqueurs en colére 
Qui ne se souvient plus qu’ Achille était son pére, 
Qui dement ses exploits et les rend superflus. 

(4) She points out the dangerous situation of her son: 


Hé bien! allons donc voir expirer votre fils; 
On n’attend plus que vous. 
(1012-1013) 


Cléobule’s discourse to Théodore (Théo., 11. ii) is similar: 


(1) He rebukes Théodore for her disdain of Placide who is worthy: 
Quoiqu’une Apre vertu du nom d’amour s’irrite, 


Elle trouve sa gloire a céder au mérite. 
(367-368) 


(2) He wishes to arouse her ambition by recalling the power of Placide: 


Voyez sur quels états I’un et l’autre préside, 

Od le pére et le fils peuvent un jour régner 

Et cessez d’étre aveugle et de dédaigner. 

(372-375) 

(3) He reminds her (415-416) that her life is in danger: 

Sa jalouse fureur ne peut étre assouvie, 

A moins de votre sang, 4 moins de votre vie. 
(4) He points out (421) that Placide offers her safety: ‘“Dans un péril si grand 
faites un protecteur.” 

Hermione (Andro., 1v. v) speaks of the things she has done for Pyrrhus and 

his ingratitude (357-360): 

J'ai dédaigné pour toi les voeux de tous nos princes: 

Je t’ai cherché moi-méme au fond de tes provinces; 


J’y suis encore, malgré les infidélités. 
Et malgré tous mes Grecs honteux de mes bontés. 


She threatens to hinder his marriage to Andromache (1385-1386): 


Porte aux pieds des autels ce coeur qui m’abandonne; 
Va, cours. Mais crains encor d’y trouver Hermione. 


Marcelle (Théo., 1. ii) speaks in like vein to Placide: She enumerates the 





benefits which she has bestowed on Placide and his father and taxes him with 
insolence and ingratitude (173-175): 
Tandis, souvenez-vous, malgré tous vos mépris, i 


Que j’ai fait ce que soient le pere et le fils: 
Vous me devez l’Egypte, et Valens, Antioche. 


She declares that she will remove Théodore from the scene (222-224): 
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Oui, j’en jure les Dieux 
Qu’aujourd’hui mon courroux, armé contre son crime, 
Au pied de leurs autels en fera ma victime. 


5. In substance and in language, the passages (v. i. 1397-1408; 
1414-16) where Hermione expresses her uncertainty—whether to de- 
mand the death of her fiancé to satisfy her wounded pride—are essen- 
tially the same as that where Ediiige debates this same question (Pertha- 
rite, 11. i. 431-450).® 

Characterization. 1. It is evident that Andromache and Rodelinde are 
similarly placed and have similar primary reactions: each is wooed by an 
unwanted suitor who holds her captive and who directly or indirectly 
has had connection with her husband’s death.'’* Each wishes to remain 
loyal to her husband’s memory and feels aversion for her suitor because 
of the part he has had in causing her sorrow. To this extent Andromache 
seems modeled after Rodelinde. 

Fundamentally, the two are quite unlike. Andromache appeals to the 
sympathies not only because of her helpless situation but chiefly because 
of her natural gentleness and reserve of her conduct.!” 

Andromache seems oblivious of the events occurring around her, being 
absorbed in her grief for her husband and her anxiety for her son. 


Je passais jusqu’aux lieux ou l’on garde mon fils. 
Puisqu’une fois le jour vous souffrez que je voie 
Le seul bien qui me reste d’Hector et de Troie, 
J’allais, Seigneur, pleurer un moment avec lui: 
(Andro., 1. iv. 260-263) 


When Pyrrhus tries to win her by offering to place her son on the throne 
of a rebuilt Troy, she replies with gentle dignity that she has no ambi- 
tion for herself nor for her son but wishes only to live quietly with her 
child apart from events (Andro., 1. iv. 333, 338-340): 


Seigneur, tant de grandeurs ne nous touchent plus guére: . . . 
Seigneur: c’est un exil que mes pleurs vous demandent. 
Souffrez que loin des Grecs, et méme loin de vous, 

Jaille cacher mon fils, et pleurer mon époux. 


This demeanor contrasts sharply with that of Rodelinde whose restive 


% Mr. Bridgers has thoroughly demonstrated this likeness in his thesis, pp. 17-40. 

™ The death of Rodelinde’s husband was only reported. There was no actual proof. 

'" The Andromache of Euripides has not the same gentleness of spirit nor the poise that 
is found in Racine’s characterization of her. She rebukes Hermione in no mild terms; she 
meets her insults with insults. (Euripides, Andromache, 170-178; 229-231; 238) She ar- 
raigns Menelaus in a scathing denouncement (ibid., 319-332; 445-463). 
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spirit chafes in her desire to regain the throne. It is ambition and hatred 
of her conqueror that occupy her thoughts: 


Je ne vous céle point qu’ayant |’4me royale, 

L’amour du sceptre encor me fait votre rivale, 

Et que je ne puis voir d’un coeur lache et soumis, 

La soeur de mon époux déshériter mon fils. 
(Perth., 1. ii. 219-222) 


She speaks the following words to Grimoald: 


Si je puis une fois échapper de tes mains, 

Jirai porter partout de si justes dessins; 

J’irai dessus ses pas aux bouts de la terré 

Chercher des ennemis a te faire la guerre; 

Ou s’il faut languir prisonniére en ces lieux, 

Mes voeux demanderont cette vengeance aux cieux. 

Et ne cesseront point jusqu’a ce que leur foudre 

Sur mon trone usurpé brise ta téte en poudre. 
(Perth., 1. iii. 257-264) 


Like Andromache’s, Théodore’s attitude toward Placide is gentle 
though he is the cause of her persecution: 


N’espérez, Seigneur, que mon sort deplorable 
Me puisse a votre amour rendre plus favorable 
Et que d’un si grand coup mon esprit abattu 
Défére 4 ses malheurs plus qu’a votre vertu 
Je l’ai toujours connue et toujours estimée, 


J’ai voulu vous déplaire afin de vous guérir. 
Louez-en le dessein en apprenant la cause: 
Un obstacle éternel a vos desirs s’oppose. 
Chrétienne, et sous les lois d’un plus puissant époux— 
Mais, Seigneur, 4 ce mot ne soyez pas jaloux. 

(Théo., 111. iii. 859-870) 


Théodore also has devotion to her ideals and scorn of worldly honors: 


Mais vous connoissez mal cette vertu farouche 
De vouloir qu’aujourd’hui l’ambition la touche; 
Et qu’une ame insensible aux plus saintes ardeurs, 
Céde honteusement a l’éclat des grandeurs. 
(Théo., 11. ii. 379-382) 


Andromache’s attitude toward Hermione (111. iv. 867-870) shows the 
same gentle and appealing dignity: 


Vous saurez quelque jour, 
Madame, pour un fils jusqu’od va notre amour; 
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Mais vous ne saurez pas, du moins je le souhaite, 
En quel trouble mortel son intérét nous jette, 


Rodelinde, on the other hand, is insolent and mocking to her rival: 
Si je veux l’accepter, m’en empécherez-vous? 
Ce qui jusqu’a présent vous donne tant d’alarmes, 


Sitét qu’il me plaira, vous coditera des larmes. 
(Perth., 1. ii. 194-196) 


Though Théodore’s life is at stake, she shows a proud unafraidness 
and detachment in her interview with her rival and a clearness of per- 
ception of Marcelle’s motives: 


Ce serait vous déplaire; 
Vos desseins d’autant plus en serait reculés; 
Ma désobéissance est ce que vous voulez. 
(Théo., 11. iv. 560-562) 


Je n’ai point vu, Madame, encor jusqu’a ce jour 
Avec tant de menace expliquer tant d’amour. 
(Théo., 11. iv. 493-494) 


When Andromache is faced with the immediate surrender of her son, 
she suffers a great inner struggle before she can bring herself to pretend 
to accept the king’s offer of marriage. She finally gives her consent with 
the secret resolve to kill herself as soon as she has secured her son’s 
safety—a solution consistent with the gentle firmness shown throughout 
the play: 

Je vais, en recevant sa foi sur les autels, 
L’engager 4 mon fils par des noeuds immortels 
Mais aussitét, ma main 4 moi seul funeste, 
D’une infidélité abrégera le reste 
Et sauvant ma vertu, rendra ce que je doi 
A Pyrrhus, 4 mon fils, 4 mon epoux, et 4 moi. 
(Andro., Iv. i. 1091-96) 


When Rodelinde’s appeals are disregarded and she is faced with her 
son’s death, she broods in fierce vengefulness. Her solution, unlike An- 
dromache’s, is to acquiesce. However the cost is to be tremendous to 
Grimoald: 

Je t’épouserai lors, et m’y viens d’obliger, 
Pour mieux servir ma haine, et pour mieux me venger, 


Pour avoir l’accés libre 4 pousser ma fureur, 
Et mieux choisir la place a te percer le coeur. 
(Perth., 111. iii. 993-998) 
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Illogically and unnaturally she makes her son’s death the condition 
of her consent and offers to assist in the crime (m1. iii. 905-907): 


S’il te faut du secours, je n’y recule pas, 
Et veut bien te préter l’exemple de mon bras. 
Fais, fais venir ce fils, qu’avec toi je l’immole. 


Théodore, like Andromache, cannot relinquish her loyalty even to 
save her life. She accepts what she cannot help: 


Puisque je suis coupable aux yeux de l’injustice, 
Je fais gloire du crime et j’aspire au supplice. 
(Théo., 11. v. 595-596) 


Death is preferable to breaking her vows (11. iv. 518): “Plutét que dans 
son lit, j’entrerais au tombe.” 

In short, great firmness of resolve and gentleness of nature are char- 
acteristic of both Andromache and Théodore. Their problem is that of 
loyalty to an ideal which they solve in essentially the same way: strict 
adherence to their determination and a quiet acceptance of the penalty 
attached. Rodelinde’s outstanding traits are her ambition and her native 
vindictiveness. In the solution of her problem, which is also that of loy- 
alty, though she struggles fiercely to keep faith, she finally breaks and 
in a manner utterly out of measure. 

2. Pyrrhus and Grimoald, as shown above, are similarly situated. 
Each holds captive a royal lady and her small son. Each is infatuated 
with his prisoner and casts aside a fiancée in order to press his suit on 
her. Each has had some connection with her husband’s death or exile. 

However, the dominant traits of Pyrrhus are his resoluteness of pur- 
pose and his reckless disregard of consequences to himself and to others. 
He requires no spur to action as does Grimoald and is ruthless in his 
determination to marry Andromache even though he knows she does 
not and cannot love him. He is utterly heedless of his own danger in 
pursuing his object: 

Tous les Grecs m’ont déja menacé de leurs armes; 

Mais dussent-ils encore en repassant les eaux 

Demander votre fils avec mille vaisseux; 

Coutat-il tout le sang qu’Héléne a fait répandre; 

Dussé-je aprés dix ans voir mon palais en cendres, 

Je ne balance point, je vole 4 son secours: 
(Andro., 1. iv. 282-287) 


Placide likewise is reckless of his own danger and persists in his wooing 
even though the powerful Marcelle loudly proclaims that she will 


Abattre sa fortune et détruire avec lui 
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Quiconque m’oserait opposer son appui. 
(Théo., 11. iv. 485-486) 


Grimoald, on the contrary, desists rather easily from his undertaking 
to secure Rodelinde: 


Si l’intérét d’un fils ne la rend moins farouche, 

Désormais je renonce 4 l’espoir d’amollir 

Un coeur que tant d’effort ne peut qu’enorgueillir. 
(Perth., 1. iii. 552-554) 
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' He is naturally averse to violence and force. 


: Je hais l’art de régner qui se permet des crimes. 
} (Perth., 11. iii. 564) 


i His irresolute spirit must needs be steeled by Garibalde, who persuades 
him to force Rodelinde’s consent; to accept her inhuman condition; to 
repress Pertharite and to sentence him to death. When Garibalde’s sup- 
port is withdrawn, he returns to his natural inclination to accept the 
solution that requires no violent effort. 

Pyrrhus pleads with Andromache like the humblest of lovers: 


4 Mais, Madame, du moins tournez vers moi les yeux: 
Voyez si mes regards sont d’un juge sévére, 

S’ils sont d’un ennemi qui cherche a vous déplaire. 

‘ (Andro., ut. vii. 952-954) 


Never does Grimoald address such tender words to Rodelinde. Placide 
however shows the same gentle ardor: 


Suivez-moi dans les lieux o0 je serai le maitre; 

Oi vous serez sans peur ce que vous voudrez étre; 

Et peut-étre suivant ce que vous resoudrez, 

Je n’y serai bientét que ce que vous voudrez. 

C’est assez m’expliquer; que rien vous retienne, 

Je vous aime, Madame, et vous aime Chrétienne. 
(Théo., 11. iii. 851-856) 


Pyrrhus is reduced to a state of feverish anguish by Andromache’s 
obstinacy: 


Vaincu, chargé de fers, de regrets consumé, 
3 Brulé de plus de feux que je n’en allumai, 
; - has 
Tant de soins, tant de pleurs, tant d’ardeurs inquiétes 
Hélas! fus-je jamais si cruel que vous étes? 
(Andro., 1. iv. 319-322) 





Placide is also madly in love and shows a similar tormented agitation: 


Parle, parle pour moi, presse, agis, persuade: 
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Fais quelque chose enfin pour mon esprit malade; 
Fais lui voir mon pouvoir; fais lui voir mon ardeur. 
(Théo., 1. 1123-25) 


Since Andromache consistently refuses Pyrrhus, he finally tries to 
convince himself that his suit is hopeless. He proclaims his return to 
Hermione and his surrender of Astyanax. Andromache then apparently 
yields and the king accepts her sacrifice with a selfish, exuberant joy, 
unmindful of the anguish he thereby inflicts upon both Andromache and 
Hermione. Placide, on the contrary, wishes Théodore’s safety and hap- 
piness above his own. When he realizes that she cannot love him, he 
would give her in marriage to Didymus who has saved her. Pyrrhus and 
Placide have in common: a recklessness of consequences where their 
wishes are concerned, and a great tenderness of ardor. 

3. It is steadfastness of purpose and violence of nature that stand out 
also in the characters of Marcelle and Hermione. To gain her purpose, 
Hermione (Andro., 1. ii) is hypocritical and cruel. She unscrupulously 
insinuates to Orestes that she loves him (525-528): 


Pensez-vous avoir seul éprouvé des alarmes? 
Enfin qui vous a dit que malgré mon devoir 
Je n’ai pas quelquefois souhaité de vous voir? 


She pretends to hate Pyrrhus (538-539): 


Ah! ne souhaitez pas le destin de Pyrrhus: 
Je vous hairais trop. 


Marcelle also uses hypocritical pretense in effort to trap Théodore: 


Ne vous offensez pas, objet rare et charmant, 
Si ma haine avec lui traite un peu rudement. 
Ce n’est point avec vous que je la dissimule 
Je chéris Théodore, et je hais Cléobule. 
(Théo., 11. iv. 465-468) 


When Placide humbles himself to her to plead for Théodore, she falsely 
promises to do as he requests: “‘Allez sans plus rien craindre, ayant pour 
vous Marcelle.” (Theo., 11. v. 1079). 

Upon Pyrrhus’ return to her, Hermione shows haughtiness and indif- 
ference to the suffering of Andromache, whose son is to die and to that 
of Orestes whom she has led to hope. To both she insincerely seeks to 
gloss over her heartlessness by reason of obedience to her father’s com- 
mand. To Orestes she says: 

L’amour ne régle pas le sort d’une princesse, 


Le gloire d’obéir est tout ce qu’on nous laisse. 
(Andro., m1. ii. 921-922) 
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To Andromache: 


Je concois vos douleurs. Mais un devoir austére 
Quand mon pere a parlé m’ordonne de me taire. 
(Andro., 11. iv. 881-882) 


Marcelle also has no pity for her innocent victim: 


J’agréerai tout, Seigneur, pourvu qu’elle périsse. 
(Théo., 11. vi. 624) 


When Pyrrhus definitely deserts her for Andromache, Hermione casts 
off her studied poise and shows the true violence of her nature. She 
taunts Pyrrhus with his cruel deeds at Troy: 


Tandis que dans son sein votre bras enfoncé, 

Cherche un reste de sang que |’4ge avait glacé. 

Dans des ruisseaux de sang Troie ardente plongée; 

De votre propre main Polyxéne égorgée 

Aux yeux de tous les Grecs indignés contre vous. 
(Andro., Iv. v. 1335-39) 


She upbraids him for his perjury to her: 
Je t’ai cherché moi-méme au fond de tes provinces; 
J’y suis encore, malgré tes infidélités, 
Et malgré tous mes Grecs honteux de mes bontés. 
(Andro., Iv. v. 1358-60) 


Becoming more and more infuriated at Pyrrhus’ evident impatience to 
go to Andromache, she threatens: 

Va lui jurer la foi que vous m’avez jurée, 

Porte aux pieds des autels ce coeur qui m’abandonne; 


Va, cours. Mais crains encor d’y trouver Hermione. 
(Andro., Iv. v. 1384-86) 


She then demands that Orestes assassinate the king: 


Revenez tout couvert du sang de I’infidéle; 
Allez: en cet état soyez sir de mon coeur. 
(Andro., Iv. iii. 1230-31) 


Orestes does as she commands. Then she drives him away in fury: 


Va faire chez tes Grecs admirer ta fureur; 
Va, je le désavoue, et tu me fais horreur. 
(Andro., v. iv. 1535-36) 


She rushes to Pyrrhus’ body and kills herself. 
Marcelle has no poise whatever. She is crude and insulting to every- 
one. To her husband: “Mais gardez d’oublier qu’enfin je suis Marcelle.” 
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Theo., 11. vi. 762). To Placide: “Vous me devez |’Egypte, et Valens, 
Antioche.” (Theo., 1. ii. 175). To Paulin: “Ne me repliquez plus... .” 
(Théo., 111. iv. 957). To Théodore: 


J’ai voulu vous parler, pour vous mieux avertir 

Qu’il seroit malaisé de vous en garantir; 

Que si ce qu’est Placide enfloit votre courage, 

Je puis en un moment renverser mon ouvrage. 
(Théo., 11. iv. 481-484) 


When Flavie dies, she feels no shrinking from killing Théodore with her 
own hands: 
Ayant fait avancer l’un et l’autre victime, 
D’un céte, Théodore, et de l’autre Didymus, 
Elle léve le bras et de la méme main 
Leur enfonce 4 tous deux un poignard dans le sein. 
(Théo., v. viii. 1803-06) 


She gloats as her victims die: 


Cependant triomphante entre ces deux mourants, 

Marcelle les contemple a ses pieds expirants, 

Jouit de sa vengeance et d’un regard avide 

En cherche les douceurs jusqu’au coeur de Placide; 

Et tantét se repait de leurs derniers soupirs, 

Tantét gotite a pleins yeux des mortels déplaisirs. 
(Théo., v. viii. 1817-1821) 


Then she kills herself. 
Conclusions. The following points seem established: 


1. Andromaque apparently drew on Pertharite for the main details of the 
opening situation: a king holds captive a royal princess and her son and has 
become infatuated with her; she rejects him as she wishes to remain loyal to 
her husband’s memory; also she feels horror of him because of his connection 
with her husband’s fate. He abandons for her a fiancée who is present in the 
palace awaiting her marriage to him. Skilfully interwoven with these facts are 
others seemingly patterned on Théodore: the hero is a strong ruler who insists, 
at risk of losing his power and life, upon protecting a loved woman imperilled 
by others in her most cherished ideal even though she rejects his suit; the fiancée 
was never the object of his love. 

2. The incentive to action in Andromaque comes also from Théodore: the life 
of the adored one is threatened. The lover is anxious to protect her even in spite 
of herself. The action proceeds through a process of playing off the fiancée 
against the captive and the discarded lover in a manner that is markedly similar 
in Andromaque and Pertharite. 

3. In the solution of the tangle, Andromaque again turns to Théodore: the 
fiancée exacts blood in satisfaction for her desertion. Then she kills herself. 
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Furthermore, the heroine in these two plays meets her problem in the same 
fashion: she does not for a moment consider surrendering her ideal whatever 
the cost and succeeds in carrying it through. 

4. The scene pattern seems to follow both Pertharite and Théodore. The first 
acts of Andromaque and Théodore are similar as are the second acts of Andro- 
maque and Pertharite. The third act bears resemblance to both Théodore and 
Pertharite, while the fifth acts of Andromague and Théodore show similarities of 
construction. 

5. Many examples have been instanced in phrasing, language, and thought 
substance of Andromaque seemingly based on Pertharite or Théodore or both. 

6. As to characterization, the heroines of Théodore and Andromaque resemble 
in their two essential traits: firmness of purpose and gentleness of nature; the 
fiancées, in their excessive violence of nature and ruthlessness of purpose; the 
heroes, in the reckless pursuit of their desires and their ardor in love. 


This study has brought me to believe that Théodore and Pertharite 
were used jointly as sources for Racine’s Andromaque. In view of this 
conclusion, an interesting idea presents itself.'* After Alexandre le Grand 
had appeared with its new dramatic technique, Corneille advised the 
young poet to try other genres of poetry as more suited to his talent.’ 
When one considers Racine’s excessive irritability under criticism,” it 
seems quite probable that this marked the beginning of his anger against 
Corneille and his vindictive rivalry with his predecessor;” and that 
he pondered over Corneille’s two failures—his only two failures during 
his great period*™—Théodore and Pertharite. Selecting from the latter 
the main details of its situation and its pattern of developing action; 
from the former its inciting cause, its characterization, and its solution; 
from both, scene material, phrasings, thought substance; codrdinating, 
simplifying, humanizing, vivifying, he made of them a masterpiece— 
Andromaque, his next play. What reply could have been more dramati- 
cally complete, more withering to the critic and more satisfying to the 
wounded vanity of the poet? 

CynTuiA R. DAGLEY 

Lexington, Kentucky 


18 This thought was suggested to me by Dr. Colbert Searles. 

9 G. Michaut, La Bérénice de Racine, p. 133, n. 1. 

% See Préface to Alexandre, Préface to Britannicus and all his early prefaces. 

*! See Préface to Britannicus, where he calls Corneille “vieux poéte malveillant.” 
* G. Michaut, La Bérénice de Racine, pp. 109-132. 

* From 1636 to 1652. 








VI 


LA BRUYERE AND MRS. CRACKENTHORPE’S 
FEMALE TATLER 


N 1709 on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, days not already 

taken for the publication of The Tatler, its pugnacious rival, The Fe- 
male Tatler, by Mrs. Crackenthorpe, a Lady that knows every thing, ap- 
peared regularly for fifty issues with Mrs. Delariviere Manley as its 
editor and chief contributor.'! Mrs. Crackenthorpe’s journalism reads like 
so much copy for the printer, turned out hastily against the time of going 
to press. It has the freshness and crudity of gossip. Nourished on “‘in- 
telligence” and dealing in personalities, local color, and realistic detail, 
it treats the everyday life and occupations of Queen Anne’s England with 
coarse pungency and colloquial vigor. It presupposes in author and in 
readers a competent knowledge of the compact eighteenth-century Eng- 
lish world both of London and the more important country towns. 

Mrs. Crackenthorpe, lest she sink under the burden of so much un- 
digested matter, had need for a form already perfected by literary tradi- 
tion, and the inspiration of a literary classic shaped from similar ma- 
terials. She found the form in the tradition of character writing, and the 
support of a stronger mind than her own in La Bruyére and his Carac- 


1 P. B. Anderson, “The History and Authorship of Mrs. Crackenthorpe’s Female Tailer,” 
MP, xxvimt (1931), 354-360. Cf. R. T. Milford’s comment, MP, xx1x (1932), 350-351, 
calling attention to the complete file of twenty-six issues, Nos. 19-44, (printed by B. 
Bragge) of the spurious Female Tailer as preserved in the Bodleian library. Mrs. Cracken- 
thorpe gave a circumstantial and satirical portrait of the assistant to the editor of the rival 
periodical in No. 35, and apparently an earlier character of the same individual in No. 22 
under the name of Tom Careless. Thomas Lydal is the person described. His Accom ptant's 
Assistant was persistently advertised in the original Female Tatler beginning with No. 6, 
but after Mrs. Crackenthorpe had transferred the original enterprise to the shop of (Mrs.) 
A. Baldwin, it is advertised only in the spurious Female Tatler. The coming publication of 
his Measurer and Gauger’s Guide is announced in spurious Female Tatler Nos. 42, 43, and 
44. His “Calculated Tables’ —referred to contemptuously by Mrs. Crackenthorpe—is the 
work he published in 1710: A New Interest Pocket-Book: Containing Tables of Simple Inter- 
est... Also Tables of Compound Interest. ... By Thomas Lydall, one of the Accomptants 
to the Honourable Commissioners of Her Majesty's Revenue of Excise; it is dedicated to one of 
the commissioners, Whitlock Bulstrode. Another publication of 1710, dedicated to Thomas 
Sadler, was Thomas Lydal’s Vulgar and Decimal Arithmetic Demonstrated and Made Easie 
to the Meanest Capacity. Spurious Female Tatler No. 29 at any rate seems to be drawn 
directly from Thomas Lydal’s experience, for it tells of “‘a certain Attendant of the T——, 
... an Upstart Jack in an Office . . . making a Tour to Her Majesty’s Yard at Woolwich, 
with a Retinue of 7 or 8 Female Players. ...’’ The author’s friend, the commissioner, 
is needed to put this impudent fellow in his place. 
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teres. In addition, she secured solid profit from reading La Bruyére by 
appropriating material from him to piece out her own copy. 

At first her procedure was cautious. In Female Tatler No. 24—the 
paper on the proud deputy and his arrogant daughters which made such 
a stir as to insure Thomas Baker a cudgeling for his alleged responsibility 
for her sharp satire on this family’s behavior at a City social affair?— 
she would seem to be using nothing but English materials and English 
local color, but she has actually pieced out her fabric with Section 22 of 
La Bruyére’s “Of the City’* with only a few judicious omissions and 
changes, such as omitting the references to the Louvre and substituting 
Guild-Hall for the Chambers of Justice and Courts of Inquests. 

In Female Tatler No. 25 she writes a paper on the habit of would-be 
fine ladies in affecting illness, and cultivating imaginary but fashionable 
complaints like the spleen and the vapours. She introduces Lady Poli- 
tick Wou’d-be* to tell of her experience in consulting three doctors in 
succession. Each practitioner, eager to earn his fee, prescribed for her in 
turn: the first advised her 


to eat a Roasted Apple; but not caring to hazard her self upon a single Judgment, 
she sends for another Doctor, who was of the same Opinion; but being oblig’d to 
say something for his Fee, desired the Apple might be a Golden Runnet: Still 


? Manuscript annotations in a contemporary hand in the Bodleian file of the Female 
Tatler identify Deputy Skinner, probably of the hosier’s company, and Sir Richard Guy 
as favorite victims of Mrs. Crackenthorpe. Richard Guy was sworn in as one of the 
sheriffs of London and Middlesex, Sept. 28, 1708, and was knighted at Windsor, Sept. 8, 
1709. See Luttrell, A Brief Historical Relation of State Affairs, vt (1857), 355, 486. 

* The Characters, or the Manners of the Age. By Monsieur De La Bruyere, of the French 
Academy. Made English by several hands. With the Characters of Theophrastus, Translated 
from the Greek. And a Prefatory Discourse to them, by Monsieur de la Bruyere. The Second 
Edition, Corrected throughout, and Enlarged. With the Key inserted in the Margent, London, 
1700, 141-142.—She uses La Bruyére in this the second edition of the English translation, 
announced as published this day in The Post Man, May 16, 1700. The first edition (1699), 
according to the preface to the second edition, “was deficient, being rendred mostly from 
the 7th of the French, (the two last not having then reach’d England).”’ 

‘ A name and, in part, a character out of Ben Jonson’s Volpone. An odd but often effec- 
tive feature of her use of the ‘character’ form is her trick of borrowing names for her char- 
acters from plays popular on the contemporary stage. Emphasizing this peculiar practise, 
the author of a letter addressed to Mrs. Crackenthorpe in spurious Female Tatler No. 37 
accused her (or him) of being “‘very judicious and witty, in giving each Person in Com- 
pany a pretty Name suited to their odious Dispositions and different ways of Deportment; 
this with no small reason, he reckons one of his flaming Accomplishments—You can hardly 
imagine how many Dramatis Persone in the Plays he was forc’d to get without Book, be- 
fore he could arrive at any tolerable Proficiency in this way.” Four particularly interesting 
papers on the theatre (Nos. 6, 37, 41, 45) should not be neglected, for like the characters 
mentioned in Note 7 they represent Mrs. Crackenthorpe in her most characteristic vein as 
a crudely competent English equivalent for La Bruyére. 
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dubious o’ the matter, a third was summon’d, who highly approv’d both their 
Prescriptions, being according to Collegiate Rules, but order’d, That the A pple 
shou’d be roasted upon a clean Brick, nicely wash’d with Spring-Water. 


Mrs. Crackenthorpe, hoping to teach her a lesson, makes Lady Wou’d-be 
read a “Paragraph, out of a most Ingenious Author” (Section 35 of La 
Bruyére’s “Of Mankind’’)*—-said to refer to Madame de Montespan and 
not found in La Bruyére until the 1694 edition. On this occasion Mrs. 
Crackenthorpe confesses that she is quoting and sets off her aptly chosen 
material with quotation marks. 

In Female Tatler No. 32, disdaining any pretence, she frankly fills up 
a paper with La Bruyére’s story of Emira, quoting all except the first 
sentence of Section 81 from “Of Women,”* giving merely this brief 
preface: 


I Was so charm’d with the following Story, which I lately read in a Celebrated 
Author, that I cou’d not forbear imparting it to the Town: A Book of Five 
Shillings Price is what happens not into ev’ry body’s Hands, therefore, I hope, 
the generallity will excuse the Quotation, since ’tis giving ’em a better-Enter- 
tainment than any Production of my own, and only affording my self one day’s 
release, to visit some Relations at Windsor. 


In Female Tatler No. 40 she introduces a letter from “Hermogenes,” 
praising her response in No. 38 to a correspondent’s request for a char- 
acter of the Lord High Admiral,’ and asking her to pronounce upon the 
relative merits and difficulties of “the Bar and the Pulpit.”” Without the 
slightest embarrassment and without any indication of her indebtedness 
she responds by printing the whole of Section 26 of La Bruyére’s ‘‘Of 
the Pulpit.’’® 

In the next issue, however, taking notice of a correspondent who had 
written to tell her that the world thought she had but one book, she re- 
torts cheerfully that “he that cannot down with La Bruyére, may be sup- 


5 The Characters, 1700, 216-217. * Tbid., 66-69. 

7 She gave a character—presumably of her own composition—of Thalassiarchus [Thomas 
Herbert (1656-1733), 8th Earl of Pembroke]. Other characters which may be identified 
with some probability as actual contemporaries of Mrs. Crackenthorpe are Sir Andrew 
Please-All (Matthew Prior) and Ben Resistance (Benjamin Hoadly) in No. 27; Volpone 
(Christopher Rich) in No. 37, and Edmund Smith in No. 36. Her satirical account in No. 
18 of Mr. Sullen and Madam Sullen and their Party-School within three miles of London, 
and her praise of the antitypes Mr. Affable and Mrs. Affable in No. 19 and their ideal 
school within three miles of Epsom are strong and intelligent papers and put to shame, as 
she says with satisfaction in No. 20, her rival’s attempt in his first issue (No. 19 printed by 
B. Bragge) to give the promised character of Mr. Affable, “knowing nothing of the Man.” 

® The Characters, 1700, 325-327. 
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Paul Bunyan Anderson 103 


pos’d not to digest other Quotations upon any account whatsoever.” La 
Bruyére’s influence was important throughout the fifty issues of Mrs. 
Crackenthrope’s Female Tatler. In her English and feminine sphere she 
tried in all humility to follow a great model.® 


Paut BuNyYAN ANDERSON 
Tusculum College 


* Section 36, “Of the Heart,” The Characters, 1700, 74, is quoted in Mrs. Manley’s New 
Atalantis (1720), 11, 242. Her sharply observant sketch, ibid., 1, 191-194, of the conversation 
and behavior of the gay, young St. John of 1709, for the moment out of office and giving 
“Snuff to the Ladies upon his Knees, that his fair Person may appear to Advantage,” in- 
cludes a personal and curiously precise judgment as to the principal source of his wit: “He 
talks of Rochefoucault, Fontenelle, la Bruyere, as his intimate Acquaintance, and even gives 
the latter the Preference; when I can’t but find what seems most eminent in him, is but 
borrowed from the other two.” Set a thief to catch a thief! 











VII 


RALPH’S CASE OF AUTHORS: ITS INFLUENCE ON 
GOLDSMITH AND ISAAC D’ISRAELI 


N 1758, after thirty years of hack writing, James Ralph published 

The Case of Authors by Profession, a short pamphlet which vigorously 
defended professional writers and severely arraigned their principal em- 
ployers, the booksellers, theatre managers, and politicians. The essay 
received favorable comment in the Monthly Review and the Critical Re- 
view as a just appraisal of the difficulties of authorship. It has additional! 
interest because Oliver Goldsmith may very well have received from it 
certain ideas which appeared in his Essay on the Present State of Polite 
Learning in Europe, and because from it Isaac D’Israeli quoted, without 
acknowledgement, extensive passages which appeared in his Calamities 
of Authors. 

It is a commonplace of English literary history that during the mid- 
eighteenth century, when patronage by the wealthy was diminishing and 
patronage by the general reading public hardly established, the lot of the 
“author by profession” was an unenviable one. The low estate of author- 
ship must certainly have been widely discussed by the scribblers of the 
day, but The Case of Authors by Profession appears to have been the 
earliest comprehensive defense of the class; for William Ruffhead, criti- 
cizing the pamphlet, declared: 


It appears a little surprising, that none amongst that multitude of Writers, to 
which the discovery of printing has contributed, have ever, within our recollec- 
tion, entered upon a professed discussion of their situation, with regard to the 
Public; and more especially when we peruse such instances of neglect and 
grievance, as are recorded by this sensible Author to have occurred to some of 
his contemporary bretheren.! 


The Case of Authors opens with an attack on the prejudice which placed 
the writer so low in the social scale. 


A Man may Plead for Money, prescribe for Money, Pray and Preach for Money, 
marry for Money, fight for Money, do anything within the Law for Money, pro- 
vided the Expedient answers, without the least Imputation. 

But if he writes like one inspired from Heaven, and writes for Money, the 
Man of Touch, in the Right of Midas his great Ancestor, enters his Caveat 
against him as a Man of Taste: declares the two Provinces to be incompatible: 
that he who aims at Praise ought to be starved; and that there ought to be so 
much draw-back upon Character for Every Acquisition in Coin.? 


1 The Monthly Review, xvm, 348. 
* Case of Authors, p. 2. 
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This prejudice against the paid writer, strangely enough, is deep-seated 
in persons of wealth and liberal education. 


If, for Illustration, we had a Shakespeare, a Milton, or a Newton now existing 
among us, who should come into what is call’d good Company in dirty Linen, 
for want of clean . . . And a Charters, a Lascells, a Lowther did the same merely 
to save the Charge of washing, the latter would be courted and caressed, and 
the former would hardly be acknowledged. The most notorious Abuse of Wealth 
not being able to render the Abuse contemptible, or Talents the most sublime 
to render Poverty otherwise.* 


The professional writer is caught on the horns of a dilemma. If he sells 
his work he is accused of venality; if he follows the example of the gentle- 
man, or volunteer writer, and assigns the profits to his bookseller he is 
disparaged for his folly. Meanwhile for the luckless writer it seems 
“downright Folly to hope to rise by disinterested Merit.” 

“The Writer has three Provinces. To write for Booksellers. To write 
for the Stage. To write for a Faction in the Name of the Community.’ 
Writing for the bookseller was a grievance, for “let the Bargain be driven 
how it will for which, almost as much may be urged in justice to the Man 
of Craft, as against it, in Compassion to the Man of Ingenuity, Book- 
making is the Manufacture he must thrive by: The Rules of Trade oblige 
him to buy as cheap and sell as dear as possible.’ This accounts for the 
many fluctuations of the press. 


The sagacious Bookseller feels the Pulse of the Times,—not to cure but to flatter 
the Disease: As long as the Patient continues to swallow, he continues to ad- 
minister: and on the first Symptom of a Nausea, he changes the Dose. Hence the 
Cessation of all Political Carminatives, and the Introduction of Cantharides, 
in the Shape of Tales, Novels, Romances &. And hence the sudden Change from 
a Course of Composers and Amusers to a Course of State-Stimulatives of the 
most daring and dangerous kind.® 


The professional writer, a literary automaton, obeys the orders of his 
employers, the booksellers, in catering to the popular taste. 


Thus, there is no Difference between the Writer in his Garret, and the Slave in 
the Mines. ... Both have their Tasks assigned them alike: Both must drudge 
and starve: and neither can hope for deliverance. The Compiler must compile: 
the Composer must compose on: sick or well: in Spirit or out: whether furnished 
with Matter or not: till, by the joint Pressure of Labour, Penury, and Sorrow, 
he has worn out his Parts, his Constitution, and all the little Stock of Reputation 


* Ibid., p. 5. 

‘ Ralph did not consider ministerial writing a province, as there was so little call for it; 
which, when needed, could be supplied at slight cost from either of the universities. 

5 Tbid., p. 21. 
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he had acquir’d among the Trade: Who were All, perhaps, that ever heard of 
his name.® 


Ralph regarded bookseller and writer as alike victims of a vicious 
system, yet on the whole he treated the employing bookseller with com- 
mendable fairness. His attitude towards the stage was far more pre}- 
udiced, colored perhaps by his own several dramatic failures, for he 
declared: 


But in Truth, an Author has more Difficulties to struggle with in this Walk than 
in any other. The dramatic Muse is the coyest of the Choir. To Addison she 
was a Prude; she was a Wanton to Cibber; and in general, when least courted is 
easiest won. To cohabit with her, is the only way to obtain a sure Ascendancy 
over her. It was by the Dint of perpetual Assiduity and Familiarity Shakespeare, 
Johnson [Jonson], Fletcher, Shirley, Massinger, Dryden, Otway, Southern, 
Congreve, Vanbrug & obtain’d their several Degrees of Mastery. But in our 
Days, all Access to her is in a manner cut off.” 


This introduced the severe but not unjust charge that the managers of 
the two patent theatres, Garrick and the younger Rich, were arbitrary 
and capricious in their selection of new plays, and niggardly in their 
payments to the few fortunate authors whose works were accepted. 

Those who have the Custody of the Stage claim also the Custody of the Muse; 


and sit in Judgment on the Virility of the Suitor.... And having once pro- 
nounc’d him impotent, he is so to be esteem’d forever. ... it follows, That even 
the Bookseller is a perfect Maecenas compar’d to the Manager.... There is 


no drawback on the Profit of the Night in old Plays: and any Access of Reputa- 
tion carries no impertinent Claims and invidious Distinctions along with it.* 


When the public clamor for a new entertainment can no longer be denied, 
one of the dramatic inner circle is allowed to write, but the works 
of young and unknown dramatic writers get scant consideration, al- 
though the managers claim ‘‘that the one of a thousand who deserves 
Encouragement never fails to get it.’”” Smollett has described Garrick’s 
polite return of manuscripts he had never bothered to read, and Rich’s 
boorish method of piling all new plays in a heap and allowing the dis- 
appointed authors to select any two they liked.® “Whence it should fol- 
low, That Infallibility, denied to the Church . . . is the sole Property 
of the Stage.”’ Despite this infallibility, Cibber, “a bottle of as pert small 
Beer as ever whizz’d in any Man’s Face,” refused the Beggar’s Opera, 
and Garrick mistakenly rejected Dodsley’s Cleone and Home’s Douglas. 


To be quite explicit, I am as much an Admirer of Mr. Garrick, and his Ex- 
cellencies, as I ought to be; and I envy him no Part of his good Fortune... . 


‘Ibid, p.22. *Ibid.,p.24. "Ibid. p. 25. * Roderick Random, Chap. 53. 
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But then, tho’ I am free to acknowledge that he was made for the Stage, I cannot 
be brought to think, the Stage was made only for him; or that the Fate of every 
dramatical Writer ought either to be at his Mercy, or that of any other Manager, 
whatsoever, And the single Consideration, That there is no alternative but to 
fly from him . . . to Mr. Rich is enough to deter any Man in his Senses, from 
embarking a second Time on such a hopeless Voyage. 


In short, it needs no Proof, That he, who cannot stoop as low to a Manager 
of either House as to a Minister . . . had better, from the first, take Refuge in 
Grub-street, and indent himself as a Garrettier forever.'® 


While conditions were not quite so hopeless as Ralph pictured them in 
1758, the “author by profession” certainly did not regard the theatre 
as a lucrative field for his talents. Ralph blamed this largely on the close 
corporation methods of the managers of the two patent theatres. In 
part this was true, but the fact that the bookseller was in his own 
phrase “‘a perfect Maecenas compared with the Manager,” was rather 
due to the growth of the reading public than to managerial parsimony. 
The theatre attracted the leading literary minds of the day only so long 
as it paid higher prices than the booksellers, and “the reading public by 
destroying that preeminence destroyed the superior charm of the drama 
for an author.” 

In discussing the third province of ‘the author by profession” Ralph 
declared that to write for a party carries with it the greatest prestige, but 
also involves the greatest risks. If the writer is tame and weak, contempt 
and neglect will be his only rewards, while if too bold, he will be quickly 
disowned. 


It follows, that this Province can be but a very narrow one: And I call it the 
most flattering of all, because the Writer who fills it, is expected to do without 
Doors, which his Confederates in a superior Station, find impractible to do 
within. ... 

While, therefore, these occasional Connections hold, while he is useful in 
collecting the Materials of Opposition, and in working up the whole Mass to a 
Head, Hope sweetens all his Labours, all his Difficulties, all his Discouragements, 
and at least he enjoys the Dream of growing serviceable to himself and his 
Country together.'* 


The opposition gather momentum, at length they dare risk a trial of 
strength, and succeed in displacing their opponents and gaining office 
themselves; “the pen is no longer of any Use. .. . And he that held it, 
is left, in the language of Shakespeare, ‘Like an unregarded Bulrush on 


1° Case of Authors, pp. 27-28. 
" A. S. Collins, Authorship in the Days of Johnson, p. 268. 
® Case of Authors, p. 31. 
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the Stream to rot itself with Motion’.” Ralph cited in proof of this one 
of the greatest examples of ministerial neglect in the eighteenth century. 


Poor Amhurst! after having been a Drudge of his Party for the best Part of 
Twenty Years together, was as much forgot in the famous Compromise of 174), 
as if he had never been born! ... And when he died of what is called a broken 
Heart, which happened within a few Months afterwards, became indebted to 
the very Charity of his Bookseller for a Grave.... A Grave not to be traced 
now, because then no otherwise to be distinguished, than by the Freshness of 
the Turf, borrowed from the next Common to cover it! 


The politico-literary writer had not always been held in such disesteem, 
but in 1758 there were too many factional hacks, and the rewards were 
correspondingly meagre. Nevertheless, Ralph claimed, the quality of 
their work was high; “‘at least on a par with the Times. They certainly 
write as well as our Heroes perform.” 

All efforts to remedy the unhappy lot of the writer had failed, Ralph 
declared, and he cited the abortive attempt of the Society for the En- 
couragement of Learning to combat the booksellers. This organization, 
formed in 1736 under the leadership of the Duke of Richmond, financed 
the printing of books out of a general fund, and was to be repaid by the 
author from the proceeds of the sale, he being allowed to retain the copy- 
right. The Society was unfortunate in the books sponsored, and it over- 
looked the fact that the booksellers controlled the distribution as well 
as the manufacture of all publications. In 1748, having operated for 
twelve years at a loss, the scheme was given up.“ Ralph summed up the 
situation clearly: 


Their Plan was too narrow.... They also forgot that the Booksellers were 
Masters of all Avenues to Every Market, and, by the Practice of one Night’s 
Postage, could make any Work resemble Jonah’s Gourd after the Worm had 
smote it." 


This plan having failed, Ralph addressed a timely and enlightened sug- 
gestion to the Society for the Encouragement of Arts and Sciences. 


They are in Possession of a large and growing Fund, professedly devoted to 
the Service of the Community: And, as it had been shewn, that no Species of 
ingenious Men, deserve better of the Community, or can be us’d worse than 
Authors, suppose They were to take Literary Productions into their Plan, and, 
by way of Supplement to the scanty Earnings of those Gentlemen, annually to 
bestow a Course of Gratifications on such as had contributed most to the Honour 
and Service of their Country: Under this express Restriction, That whosoever 


8 Tbid., p. 32. 4 John Nichols: Literary Anecdotes, 1, 90-97. 
1 Case of Authors, p. 60. 
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became his own Advocate . . . should be ipso facto, disqualified from receiving 
any Favour whatsoever. 

Suppose farther, that, by way of Provision against the Partialities which all 
Men are subject to, the Managers of the two Theatres should be prevail’d upon, 
either by the interposition of the Pit, or the superior Authority of an additional 
Clause to the License-Act, to transfer so much of their Power as regards the 
acceptance or Rejection of Dramatical Pieces, to a select Committee of the said 
Society. 

Having pictured the life of an author as about the last a liberal mind 
would choose, Ralph anticipated his critics by declaring: 


Were Authors to consider the Times as other Manufacturers do, they would 
act as reasonably. ... But then they would not be Authors. Pride and Pleasure 
in their first Sallies not only serve them instead of Profit, but render them deaf 
to all other Considerations. 

There is a Luxury of the Mind as well as of the Senses.. .. Of Those who 
administer to the latter, Authors stand the foremost.... And ought we to 
reproach them for the Exercise of those Talents which we are so much oblig’d 
to, for inlarging the Bounds of our Happiness?!” 


Ralph certainly said little about the relations between the profes- 
sional writer and his employers which was not known before, but the 
very act of publishing such a vigorous defense indicated the beginning 
of a more independent position for the professional writer. 

The Case of Authors (1758) preceded by just one year a more famous 
discussion of the professional writer in The Present State of Polite Learn- 
ing (1759). As Goldsmith and Ralph were members of the staff of the 
Monthly Review for a time in 1756-57, it is not an unreasonable conjec- 
ture that Goldsmith discussed with Ralph, who had grown old in writ- 
ing, the disabilities of the “author by profession.’”’ This conjecture is 
strengthened by a comparison of the two essays. 

As might be expected, both complained of the low social standing of 
writers, but there is a remarkable uniformity of idea and mood. Gold- 
smith but echoed Ralph when he declared: 


Those who are unacquainted with the world are apt to fancy the man of wit as 
leading a very agreeable life. They conclude, perhaps, that he is attended to 
with silent admiration, and dictates to the rest of mankind with all the eloquence 
of conscious superiority. Very different is his present situation. He is called an 
author, and all know that an author is a thing only to be laughed at. His person, 
not his jest, becomes the mirth of the company. At his approach, the most fat 
unthinking face brightens into malicious meaning. Even aldermen laugh, and 
revenge on him the ridicule which was lavished on their forefathers.'* 


 Tbid., p. 63. 17 Tbid., p. 72. 
™ Preseni State of Polite Learning, ed. Cunningham, m1, 22. 
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Goldsmith, like Ralph, complained of contempt from those of supposedly 
educated and liberal tastes: 


Yet it were well if none but the dunces of society were combined to render the 
profession of the author ridiculous or unhappy. Men of the first eminence are 
often found to indulge the illiberal vein of raillery.!® 


Ralph had declared that the writer was between the horns of a dilemma: 
if he accepted money he had no social standing; if he allowed the profits 
of his writing to revert to the bookseller he was declared a fool. Gold- 
smith, while not so explicit, seems to have had the same idea in mind. 


The poet’s poverty is a standing topic of contempt. His writing for bread is an 
unpardonable offence. Perhaps of all mankind an author in these times is used 
most hardly. We keep him poor, and yet revile his poverty. Like angry parents 
who correct their children till they cry, and then correct them for crying, we re- 
proach him for living by his wit, and yet allow him no other means to live.” 


Ralph thought writing for money was preferable to starvation, and de- 
clared, ‘“‘Mr. Hogarth will tell you like an honest Man that till Faime ap- 
pears to be worth more than Money, he will always prefer Money to 
Fame.” The same idea is presented by Goldsmith in this fashion. 


If the profession of an author is to be laughed at by the stupid, it is certainly 
better to be contemptibly rich than contemptibly poor. For all the wit that ever 
adorned the human mind will at present no more shield the author’s poverty 
from ridicule, than his high-topped gloves conceal the unavoidable omissions 
of his laundress.”4 


Goldsmith discussed the ill treatment of political writers, and [in the 
first edition] cited the cases of Sale, Savage, Amhurst, and Moore. In 
The Case of Authors Ralph had discussed Amhurst’s unhappy lot at 
length, and anticipated Goldsmith in his conclusion that, for the writer, 
the least of evils was to seek employment with the booksellers. Ralph 
had likened the writer in his garret to the slave in the mines: Goldsmith, 
a more gentle soul, with less accumulated bitterness, nevertheless ex- 
pressed much the same opinion of booksellers as Ralph. 


The author when unpatronized by the great, has naturally recourse to the book- 
seller. There cannot perhaps be imagined a combination more prejudicial to 
taste than this. It is to the interest of the one to allow as little for writing, and 
of the other to write as much as possible. Accordingly, tedious compilations and 
periodical magazines are the result of their joint endeavors. In these circum- 
stances, the author bids adieu to fame; writes for bread, and for that only 
imagination is seldom called in.... His reputation never spreads in a wider 


 Tbid., 11, 54. % Tbid., m, 55. 2 Ibid. 
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circle than that of “the trade,” who generally value him, not for the fineness of 
his compositions, but the quantity he works off in a given time.” 


Ralph had protested against the caprice and favoritism displayed by 
managers and the obsequiousness necessary in a dramatic writer if he 
wished to have his play reach the stage. Goldsmith has the following on 
this point. 

Yet getting a play on, even in three or four years, is a privilege reserved only 
for the happy few who have the arts of courting the manager as well as the muse; 
who have the adulation to please his vanity, powerful patrons to support their 
merit, or money to indemnify their disappointment.” 


Both Ralph and Goldsmith incurred the enmity of David Garrick for 
their remarks about theatre managers. Ralph, to be sure, was much 
franker than Goldsmith, and he was, at the time, under some obligation 
to the great actor, who had introduced him to Lord Hartington and thus 
facilitated the grant of his pension. Garrick was no longer in a position 
to injure Ralph and had to be content with terming him “‘the most un- 
grateful man in the kingdom.” Goldsmith, however, was made to pay 
for his frankness; for some years later, when the secretaryship of the 
Society of the Arts became vacant, he applied to Garrick for a recom- 
mendation and was refused. During the interview Garrick mentioned 
the criticism in the Present State of Polite Learning, and Goldsmith de- 
clared frankly that ‘In truth he had spoken his mind, and believed what 
he said was right.’ 

Ralph’s pamphlet found another admirer in the next century, for The 
Case of Authors by Profession fell into the hands of that indefatigable 
literary historian and anecdotist, Isaac D’Israeli, some time before 1812, 
the year in which he published the Calamities of Authors in his series of 
Miscellanies of Literature. The running title of Ralph’s work is: The / 
Case / of / Authors / by / Profession or Trade, / Stated. / With Regard 
to / Booksellers, the Stage / and the Public. / It hardly seems simple coin- 
cidence that the first chapter in the Calamities of Authors should be en- 
titled “Authors by Profession” and the second “The Case of Authors 
Stated,” but if simple coincidence it is, there are nearly a dozen more in 
the nine pages of D’Israeli’s first chapter. He wrote: 


It is indeed by our authors that foreigners have been taught most to esteem us; 
and this remarkably appears in the expression of Gemelli, the Italian traveller 
around the world, who wrote about the year 1700; for he told all Europe that 


® Ibid., p. 57.—It should be remembered that Goldsmith left the employ of Griffiths in 
September, 1757, after a disagreement. His tedious labor there helped to fill a periodical. 
% Tbid., p. 70. ™* Davies, Life of Garrick, m1, 150. 
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“he could find nothing amongst us but our writings to distinguish us from the 
worst of barbarians.’’* 


Ralph had noted the opinion more than fifty years earlier when he 
stated: 

It has already been urg’d, That such among them (authors) as have the Know!- 
edge, Prudence, Probity, and Spirit requisite to such a high Calling, are an 
Ornament to the State they belong to: and in Churchill’s Collection of Voyages, 
an Italian Traveller, one Gemelli, gives all Europe to understand, That he could 
find nothing amongst us but our Writings, to distinguish us from the worst of 
Barbarians.* 


In speaking of volunteer writers Ralph wrote: “There is indeed a Spe- 
cies of Venality which can no otherwise be palliated, than by the famous 
Maxim of a late famous State-Casuist, ‘That he is a Fool who is a Grain 
honester than the Times he lives in’.” This in D’Israeli’s account be- 
comes simply, ‘“‘Another has said, ‘He is a fool who is a grain honester 
than the times he lives in’.”” Ralph referred to the curious combination 
of rapacity and obsequiousness which characterized some political writ- 
ers as “partaking as much of the Hussar as that of the Swiss.” This 
phrase seems to have commended itself to D’Israeli for he incorporated 
it into the following rhetorical bouquet: “Unblushing venality! In one 
part he [the political writer] shouts like a plundering Hussar who has 
carried off his prey; and in the other he bows with the tame suppleness 
of the quarterly Swiss chaffering his halbert for his price.” Again, Ralph 
called opposition hirelings ‘‘writers of a faction in the name of the com- 
munity.” D’Israeli uses identical words and, after paraphrasing Ralph’s 
account of the rise of the opposition to political power, told of the un- 
happy lot of the now useless journalist. Let us first read the original of 
1758: 


At last, the Time of Projection comes. . .. The country is brought to groan for 
a Change. ... Thestrongest Faction in the C——t takes Advantage of the Cry, 
to displace the Weaker. All sufficient Patriots become insignificant Ministers. 
.-. Opposition is at an End. ... The Penis no longer of any Use.... And he 
that held it, is left, in the Language of Shakespeare, Like an unregarded Bulrush 
on the Stream to rot itself with Motion. 


Following this, Ralph cited the unhappy fate of Nicholas Amhurst, 


Who became indebted to the Charity of his very Bookseller for a Grave... . 
A Grave not to be traced now, because then no otherwise to be distinguished, 
than by the Freshness of the Turf, borrowed from the next Common to cover it 


% Isaac D’Israeli, Miscellanies of Literature (New York, 1841), 1, 113-119. 
* Case of Authors, pp. 3-11, 18-19, 31-38, 60. 
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Robert W. Kenny 


In the Calamities of Authors we read: 


When the ardent patron was changed into a cold minister, their pen (political 
writers) seemed wonderfully to have lost its point, and the feather could not 
anymore tickle. They were flung off, as Shakespeare’s striking imagery expressed 
it, like 

“An unregarded bulrush on the stream, 
To rot itself with motion.” 


Look on the fate and fortune of Amhurst. The life of this “Author by Pro- 
fession” points a moral. ... Amhurst succeeded in writing out the minister 
and writing in Bolingbroke and Pulteney. ... His patrons mounted into power 
—but—they silently dropped the instrument of their ascension. He died broken- 
hearted, and owed the charity of a grave to his bookseller. 


Ralph quoted Hogarth to the effect that “till Fame appears to be worth 
more than Money he would always prefer Money to Fame,” and he re- 
peated Fielding’s question in the Covent Garden Journal, ‘‘Why is he 
whose livelihood is in his pen, a greater monster in using it to serve him- 
self, than he who uses his tongue for the same purpose?” Isaac D’Israeli 
also quotes both of these. 

The case is clear, I think, that D’Israeli did not bother to acknowledge 
his indebtedness to an eighteenth-century writer who happened to be 
one of these same despised “authors by profession.” It may be argued 
that as the first edition of The Case of Authors carried on the title page 
“No Matter by Whom” and the second only “J.R.,” D’Israeli did not 
know to whom he was indebted, and found it too much of a mystery to 
penetrate. But he spent many years of his life penetrating just such 
literary mysteries, and this would not have been very difficult to solve, 
especially as Davies in his Life of Garrick specifically mentioned Ralph’s 
authorship of the work. It would appear that The Case of Authors was 
good enough to paraphrase and quote, but not sufficiently important to 
acknowledge as a source. 

RosBert W. KENNY 
Brown University 
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VIII 
SHENSTONE’S BILLETS 


MONG the Percy MSS (Folder 273) in the Harvard College Library 

is a collection of eighteen leaves of manuscript, of octavo size, 
loosely laid into board covers with a title on the outside printed in ink, 
presumably by Percy: “Shenstone’s Billets.”” This material is all in the 
handwriting of Shenstone, and consists of lists of songs and ballads from 
various published collections which he had examined, classified accord- 
ing to merit, with brief comments on individual poems in a few cases, 
and with longer connected remarks in the manner of letters in which he 
discussed the general principles that should govern Percy and himself 
in selecting and arranging the material for the Reliques. 

These “Billets” are an integral part of the Percy-Shenstone corre- 
spondence, but after Percy removed them from their proper place in 
that series and put them with the rest of his ballad material, they were 
never returned. Shortly after the publication of Bishop Percy’s Folio 
Manuscript by John W. Hales and Frederick J. Furnivall in 1867-1868, 
the bulk of the Percy-Shenstone correspondence came into the British 
Museum, and was printed by Dr. Hans Hecht in Quellen und Forschun- 
gen, cur (1909); but “Shenstone’s Billets,” together with other ballad 
materials, had been purchased by Professor F. J. Child for the Harvard 
College Library at the sale of Percy’s library in 1884, and the “Billets” 
never have been printed. They are in eight groups, written and des- 
patched to Percy at different times. He has numbered the first leaf of 
each group in red ink in the upper left hand corner; the numbers, run- 
ning from 2 to 9 inclusive, make it appear that the first of the “Billets” 
is missing. The last leaf of each of the groups numbered 2-S is also num- 
bered in red ink in the lower left hand corner 19-22 respectively. In 
addition the number 19 also appears on the first page of group 2, in the 
upper left hand corner. 

The “Billets” are undated, but the first of those at Harvard, numbered 
2, manifestly was sent to Percy while he was in London in the spring 
of 1761, in answer to his letter of May 22 to Shenstone." In that letter, 
for instance, Percy announced that he had decided to make his collection 
“promiscuous”; and in Billet 2 Shenstone commented: “I think you 
have determined extremely right, as to rendering y*. Collection promiscu- 
ous.’’ Again, Percy in his letter reported that in spite of a disagreement 
with Dodsley and subsequent negotiations with Andrew Millar, Dodsley 


1 Hans Hecht, “Thomas Percy und William Shenstone, ein Briefwechsel,” Quellen und 
Forschungen, cut (1909), 53-55. 
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was after all to publish the Religues; and Shenstone in the billet wrote: 
“T am glad you have agreed w*. M'. Dodsley.”’ In Percy’s letter there 
was talk of Johnson and the possibility of his paying a visit to the Lea- 
sowes, although “he is no more formed for long Journeys than a Tor- 
toise’’; this was matched in Shenstone’s billet with ““My best respects to 
M. Johnson, whom I rather wish y®. hope to see here.” Percy concluded 
his letter with the information that he would be in London for about 
another fortnight, and asked Shenstone to send him a list of desirable 
pieces “in the Old Collection”; the first part of Billet 2 contains just 
such lists, and concludes with the admonition: “I should be very glad 
if you woud give me aLine before you Leave y*. Town.” Other correspond- 
ences might be pointed out, but these are sufficient to date this billet 
sometime late in May or early in June 1761, following letter XXIV in 
the published correspondence. 

Billet 3, containing the results of his reading of Allan Ramsay’s Tea 
Table Miscellany, Shenstone almost certainly transmitted before the end 
of June 1761, because in it he spoke of The Hive and another collection 
which he would read if Percy wished him to do so, and on July 5 he wrote 
that since receiving Percy’s reply he had read The Hive and The Vocal 
Miscellany.2, Any reasonable allowance of time for the exchange of letters 
and the careful critical reading of five or six volumes of songs and bal- 
lads would certainly place Billet 3 back in June, and preceding letter 
XXVII in the published correspondence. 

It is not such an easy matter to place the other billets in their proper 
places in the sequence of letters that passed between the two men, 
largely because the later billets consist almost entirely of lists, with very 
few connected remarks and those few lacking obvious points of corre- 
spondence with the letters. Billets 4, 5, 6, and 7, containing the lists of 
selections from The Vocal Miscellany and The Hive Shenstone did not 
despatch promptly after having read those volumes, so his letter indi- 
cates, because the intensive reading had wearied him, apparently leav- 
ing him too fatigued to prepare the lists at once; but in his letters through 
the summer and autumn he from time to time mentioned them, and 
promised to send them along as soon as Percy should be ready for them,* 
or would remind him what he had already received.‘ 

The long classified lists of ballad and song titles which comprise about 
two-thirds of the bulk of the “Billets” and were drawn from Shenstone’s 
reading of the Collection of Old Ballads, the Tea Table Miscellany, the 
Vocal Miscellany, The Hive, a Miscellany sent from a Mrs. Duff in Scot- 
land, and some of Ben Jonson’s plays, have largely been omitted in 


2 Ibid., p. 57. 





3 Hecht, op. cit., p. 63. 





‘ Tbid., p. 66. 
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this transcription. They are a significant record of labor performed, but 
the perpetuation of Shenstone’s rankings is not of significance, especially 
since only a small proportion of the poems listed were actually used in 
the Reliques. But his connected comments are of very great interest, and 
are reproduced in full. They not only contribute to our knowledge of 
his critical views, but exemplify very convincingly and in small compass 
the character and extent of his assistance to Percy in the preparation 
of the Reliques. 


BILLET 2 
“2/ From the old Collection of Ballads in 3 vols. printed 1727, 1726, 
19 1738. 
Vol. I. # 


Pag. 18. Queen Eleanor 
37. Moore of Moore-hall 


64. Robin Hood.) sc.ay of R. Hood’s ball: are in ye true ballad stile; 


75 Robin Hood. rages f . 
and only deficient in their Moral: which, however, 
= ae a j is of a mixt nature. 


108 Chevy-chase. 
120 Dukes of Hereford & Norfolk.* 
221 Children in the Wood. 
249 Lord Thomas & fair Eleanor. 
53 First Part of y*. King & y*. Miller. 
271 Gilderoy \ agreeable Ballads, particularly the Last, if their 
275 Bonny Dundee{ Moral do not exclude them 


Vol IT. 
8 King Leir.* 
49 King John & the Abbot 
173 Wife of Bath. 
182 Roger’s Delight. 
* More historical y*. poetical. 
191 Spanish Lady. 
202 Blind Beggar. 


Vol. III 


189 Time’s Alteration. 

178 The baffled Knight. 

218 William and Margarett. 

230 Broom of Cowdenknows. 

233 Fiddle—perhaps too modern &c. 
249 Slighted Nancy. 








Pag. 1 


28 
43 
53 
130 
145 
159 
170 


211 
227 
231 
244 
252 


21 

34 

39 

44 
121 
125 
133 
137 
145 
152 
195 
212 
220 
222 
224 
230 
235 


148 
229 
241 
243 
247 
253 
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Vol. I.+4 


The unfortunate Concubine. 
St. George & the Dragon. 
Seven Champions. 
King Alfred. 
Second part of King & Miller. + 
Sir Richard Whittington. 
Jane Shore. 
Andrew Barton. 
Johnny Armstrong. 
London Prentice. 
Northern Ditty. 
Devonshire Nymph 
Bride’s Burial. 
Lady’s Fall. 
Patient Grissel. 
Vol. II. 


Launcelot—poor, but may-be curious. 
Godiva. flat narrative. 

Robin Hood & the Bishop. 

Allen a Dale. 

Robin Hood. 

A Wedding. perhaps too modern. 
Swimming Lady. D°. 

Wife suckling her Father. 

Alphonso, very cold Narrative. 

The Black-moore. cold Narr: of a moving story. 
Margaritta—in Cowley’s works. 

Jolly Roger. 

James & Susan. 

Sawney & Teague. 

Dialogue. 

An old woman clothed &c. 

Crafty lawyer. 


Vol. III. 


Sack. 

Io or the Metamorphosis. 
Lass of Peaties Mill. 
Bessy. Bell & Mary Gray. 
Scornfu Nansy. 

Bush aboon Traquair. 


“I have made only two Distinctions of First (#) and Second (++) Merit, 
tho’ tis obvious y*. each Class would admit of farther Discrimination. I think 
y*. former may be safely admitted; and if you do not find a sufficient number of 
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Ballads that are preferable to the Latter, I would have you select what you think 
the best of them. The remainder of this Collection, that appears in neither of 
these Classes, I am well convinced, ought to find no place in your intended 
publication. I am rather fearfull y*. I have admitted too many into this class of 
second-rate Merit—But there are Many Ballads among these last, that are 
possest of a kind of Fame which perhaps they Little deserve—And this notoriety 
will appear to some, a tolerable reason for their admission—For my own part, 
I think a dead song, I mean one y*. is not animated by the Least spark of 
Poetry, requires to be buried, as much as a dead carcase. But if my opinion 
should be singular, you ought not to regard it. 


a 


“Mere Historical, without poetical Merit, is not a sufficient recommendation. 
And there are many Pieces in this Collection that satisfy history, almost in y*. 
same Degree that they discredit Poetry—written perhaps by the same rank of 
Men that produce our modern half-penny ballads—And for the writings of 
Such, even when they are most frue to History, This old Collection I have been 
examining will be a suitable repository. 


al 


‘Robin Hood’s Ballads (as All that we have concerning him are hardly worth 
insertion) perhaps were better divided, unless where they illustrate each other. 


a 


“T think you have determined extremely right, as to rendering y*. Collection 
promiscuous, &c. 


—— 


“As to modern Jmitations of old Ballads, I am also for ranging these pro- 
miscuously—I mean, mot suffering them to follow Those of which they are 
Copies. I think this would have no good effect, whether you sappose them 
better, or worse, or just as good, as the originals. 


a 


“T like 3 vols as well, or better than two, provided they can be furnished with 
good Materials—of which you cannot at present be well able to judge. Neither 
can you so well know what to admit till you know the Number of pieces y*. 
will offer— 


a 


“T am glad you have agreed w**. M". Dodsley. 


a 


“As to a Glossary, if you admit very many of the Scotch Songs, you will find 
it either necessary to compose one, or to deface y'. Margin by numerous ex- 
planations; in which case, I should prefer y* former. They have many ballads 
of second Merit, & first reputation—Perhaps you had better admit none whose 
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Language requires much explanation, except it be Those of First-rate merit. 
And indeed they have some truly Fine ones. 


ya 


“T rather chuse to prefix what is requisite to make y*. ballad understood or 
interesting, y®. to add it by way of Note at Bottom. But you should make brevity, 
a Point here; and add no more y*. what Contributes to one or other of these 
Purposes. 

“T think you right in admitting what I call Songs, as well as Ballads: And y*. 
it is not y*. Chief Merit of either, Merely to record Facts, or gratify Curiosity. 


“ss 


“T cannot readily propose anything for Frontispieces, y*. will not be trite. 
Q. Woud not a few Top and Tail-pieces in each Vol: give the work a more elegant 
appearance—? Mottos also, should be new & striking, or had better be quite 
omitted. I will think farther on these Heads. 

“My best respects to M'. Johnson, whom I rather wish y*. hope to see here. 


a 


“T will select some more Ballads for your Insertion in a Little time, & direct 
them to you, as usual—Mean time I should be very glad if you woud give me a 
Line before you leave y*. Town. 

W. S. 


“I perused this old Collection a 24. time, since I rec’¢. y'. last Letter.” 


BILLET 3 


“ay From the tea-table Miscellany, published by Allan Ramsay—Chiefly 
Ballads. 
[Three and one-half pages of ballad lists occur at this point in the manuscript. ] 


el 


“T find myself liable to be prejudiced in favor of words, by a remembrance of 
y*. tunes annexed to ’em; which I presume may be y*. Case with Others— 

“T have The Hive in 3 vols, & another Collection of Songs in two—I will 
examine them in y® manner I’ve done the former, if M'. Percy think it will have 
any tendency towards regulating his Decisions, or shortening his Labour— 

“From the same; chiefly elegant Songs, but perhaps too modern, or found too 
often in other Collections; both of which are arguments for their exclusion, 
where not ballanced by their merit. 

[Nearly two and one half pages of lists occur at this point in the manuscript.] 


“ss 


“The distinction here betwixt Songs & Ballads is by no means accurate; but 
may serve to afford some sort of Hint to M‘. Percy. 
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“Tt may be proper to peruse y*. same ballad &c in different collections, in 
order to select y*. best readings. 


“ 


“As I presume M". Percy will call his ‘‘a Collection of old Ballads,’”’ Those 
Songs or Ballads y*. have antiquity on their side, & that best answer y*. Jdea 
of a Ballad, should, coeteris paribus, be prefer’d. 


al 


“These being y*. general rules there may be some Deviations permitted in 
favor of superior Merit. 


w“s 


“The circumstance of being too common in other Collections should be an 
argument for their exclusion in M’. Percys; yet not so as to exclude Ballads of 
equal Merit to Chevy-Chase, & some few others. 


“~" 


“T do not imagine M’. P. will admit a tenth part of what are marked here; 
Many will be rejected for their modernism, or appearing too oft in other Col- 
lections. Yet there are some very good Modern ones, in the true old ballad style, 
y*. will appear agreeably in his Collection, ‘Leinster fam’d for &c. 


“~_ 


“The Age of Many, M’. P. will determine better y®. myself; who have excluded 
few or none upon y*. score. What I have excluded, will perhaps deserve little 
or no regard. 


a 


“T shall be glad to see what Mr". P. pitches upon, before he sends them to y*. 
Press; I shall be more glad to see him here, & to re-consider them in his Company. 
W. S.”’ 


BILLET 4 


*4/ The vocal Miscell: 24, Edit., London 1734” 
[This Billet consists of nearly four pages of lists, without any con- 
nected comments. At the end Shenstone has written “End of Vol 
y°I.”) 
BILLET 5 
“gs Vocal Mis: Vol 24. 
[Nearly three pages of lists occur at this point in the manuscript. | 
““M'. Percy will run a great risque of printing some of these twice over; as 
they occur so in y*. same Collection, & even volume. He will however obtain 
a good text by comparing ’em together—”’ 


BILLET 6 


6 / The Hive vol. the First” 
[Four pages of lists, comprising vols. 1, 2, and part of 3.] 
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BILLET 7 
“7 f”* 
[This billet has no heading to indicate the source of the material. It 
includes nearly three pages of lists, completing vol. 3, and all of vol. 4 
of The Hive.] 
“NB. Here are several good Mad Songs, in this collection—quere whether you 
woud throw ’em together! 
NB. Several Songs are printed twice over here, in different manners—It will 
be incumbent on you, in general, to select y*. best readings of common songs. 
“NB Ballads in general suit my Idea of y'. Collection, better than Songs.” 


BILLET 8 
“8/ From a Miscell: sent me by M"*. Duff, from Scotland. 
Hardyknute ++ 
A Scotch edit". of Chevy Chace +# 
Gill Morrice ry 
Young Waters tt 
Edom of Gordon 
Banishment of Poverty + 
Battle of Harlaw ++; obscure & of second merit at most. 


Ballat of reid Squair + 
“The Miscell: called ye. Ever-green consists of Scotch Songs &c so obscure in 
point of Language & orthography y*. I cannot pretend to examine them so in- 
tricately® as to fix their merit. ‘‘Christ’s Kirk on y*. Green is famous. but I 
guess there are scarce any y*. exceed y*. merit of second-rates; which is perhaps 
ballanced by their obscurity.” 


BILLET 9 


“9/ I see no Songs in Ben Johnson that have the least pretensions, except 
y*. following—which will admit of hesitation. 
Cynthia’s revels. P. 228 
+ Thou more y®. most sweet Glove. & NB— 
(The last verse should not be divided into two Lines) 
Fox 489 #23 
Come my Celia let us prove &c 
Silent Woman 432 
+ Still to be neat &c 
The Forest 9. 
+ Follow a Shadow 
The Hagg’s stanzas thrown together.// 
“I should be glad, once more, to receive a Copy of Adam Carr—I’ve a mind 
to try my Hand again, at the Alterations of y* Last part.” 


IrviING L. CHURCHILL 


Bucknell University 
* This word is doubtful; it was almost illegible. 
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IX 
RITSON’S BIBLIOGRAPHIA SCOTICA 


URING the last decade of his life, Joseph Ritson compiled a cata- 

logue of Scottish authors, a Bibliographia Scotica. He had brought 
it nearly to completion by 1801, and intended to publish it as a compan- 
ion volume to his Bibliographia Poetica. On Jan. 31, 1801, he sent the 
prefaces of both works to Thomas Park for correction. But he circulated 
the manuscript also among other friends, notably George Chalmers, 
and Walter Scott, in the hope of making it more perfect; so that when 
he died, in September, 1803, the work was still unpublished. It was 
known that in the paroxysm which ended his life he had destroyed many 
of his papers; and for a time his friends feared the Bibliographia Scotica 
had perished. A fortnight after Ritson’s death, Chalmers, writing to 
Archibald Constable of these things said: 


This leads me to ask if you ever got from him the biographical work on the his- 
torians and poets of Scotland, which he put into my hands, and intended for 
you. I intended to have corrected it for him and for you. But before I could do 
much he sent for it, in order to show it to Mr. Scott, when he was up here lately. 
Happy if he sent it to you by Mr. Scott; if he did not, it is gone—for ever. If 
you should happily have got it, I am still more ready, now that Ritson is gone, 
to do what I can to make the book as perfect as possible.? 


But Constable had not the manuscript, and Chalmers wrote him three 
weeks later, having heard of the forthcoming sale of Ritson’s library: 


I shall keep an eye on poor Ritson’s Remains; and if I can retrieve what I fear 
is gone, you shall know; I would give more for the MS. than any bookseller, 
because I would make it a groundwork.* 


The Scottish catalogue, at auction early in December, proved to be one 
of the plums of the sale.‘ Chalmers ran the bid very high; but the manu- 
script was purchased by Rees for his firm, Messrs. Longman & Rees, at 
a cost of £43/3/-. On the 27th of December, Chalmers announced the 
result to Constable: 


You have heard of the fate of Ritson’s Bibliographia Scotica, which was said to 
have been burnt, but appeared in his Catalogue. I wished for it, that I might 
have completed it, and given it to you, as Ritson intended. I offered upwards of 
forty guineas for it; and Longman and Rees bought it dearly either for you or 


1 Cf. Haslewood, Some Account of the Life and Publications of Joseph Ritson (1824), 2’. 

2T. Constable, Archibald Constable and His Literary Correspondents (1873), 1, 502. 
Letter dated Oct. 4, 1803. 3 [bid., 1, 410 and 502. Oct. 27, 1803. 

* It was disposed of on the last day, as lot 985. Cf. the Ritson sale-catalogue, Dec. 5-8, 
1803 (Leigh and Sotheby). 
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Mr. Walter Scott. If they find it a dear bargain, they have themselves to blame 
by not acting in concert for the good of the whole. Longman and Rees must, at 
last, come to me for help.® 


Chalmers’s prophecy was fulfilled. After keeping the MS for a time, 
the publishers “transferred” it to Chalmers, and at last, as compensation 
for his services in an edition of David Lyndsay, gave it to him outright. 
In 1812, Haslewood, assisting Brydges with the British Bibliographer, 
inserted a note in the latter work, describing Ritson’s MS, and conclud- 
ing: 

It is understood to be now in the possession of Mr. G. Chalmers for completion, 
and we may therefore be certain, that however the publication may be wished, 
the tardiness will best promote that completion.*® 


In 1824 Haslewood was still hoping for the work’s appearance in the 
Caledonia.’ Chalmers, however, seems rather to have intended the Cata- 
logue for separate publication, and made only occasional use of Ritson’s 
manuscript for his magnum opus. He still delayed, whilst continuing 
to collect notices for an exhaustive bibliography of Scottish poetry, 
drama, and song; and died without finishing his labor.* At the sale of 
his library in 1841-42, this aggregation of material passed into new 
hands.® The Bibliographia Scotica, lot 1894 of the sale, went now for only 
twelve guineas. The name of the new owner dropped from sight, and soon 
after, inquiry was made for it in the hope of getting the work published."® 

Thereafter, for a quarter of a century, the Bibliographia Scotica re- 
mained in hiding. It turned up at last in the library of the French col- 
lector, Ernst L. S. Benzon, part of whose books were sold by Sotheby, 
Wilkinson, and Hodge, May 24-25, 1875." Sabin, the dealer, bought the 
work this time, for £25/10/-, presumably on commission. Not long after, 
a new inquiry was launched,” but oblivion now engulfed it for sixty 
years, in spite of protracted efforts in the last decade to run it down. But 
on Januray 4, 1935, it turned up once more, at a sale of part of the li- 
brary of the American collector, Ogden Goelet, at the American Art 


5 Op. cit., 1, 503. 6 The British Bibliographer, 1812, m, 301. 

7 Haslewood, Account, etc., p. 35. 

* Cf. the reference to Bibliographia Scotica in Geddie, Bibliography of Middle Scots 
Poets, Scottish Text Soc. (1912), p. cii: “This work came into the hands of George Chalm- 
ers, as did Ritson’s materials for an edition of Dunbar. Chalmers meant to complete both, 
but at his death his History of Scottish Poetry [Aeneas Mackay, D.N.B.] and his Dunbar 
remained in manuscript.’ 

* His own Notices, in six volumes, lot 1891, came into the possession of David Laing, 
and are now part of the Laing MSS. in Edinburgh University Library. 

1° Cf. Notes and Queries, 1st Series, tv, 58, 196. 

" Lot 198 in the Benzon sale-catalogue. 

® Notes and Queries, 5th Series, x, 287, 412. 
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Association in New York." Considering the interest which has followed 
this manuscript for nearly a century and a half,—a manuscript which 
is probably, with the exception of Ritson’s lost notes on Shakespeare, 
the most interesting Ritson manuscript still wandering among private 
collectors,—scholars may welcome a fuller account of it than has hitherto 
been available. 


The manuscript is bound in green morocco, with elaborate tooling, 
and a morocco case to match, by F. Bedford.“ A signed note on a fly- 
leaf proves it to have been owned by John Dillon, in 1855. The line draw- 
ing of Ritson, after the caricature by Sayer, and dated 1817, serves as 
a frontispiece. A holograph note from Ritson to Chalmers follows: 


J. Ritson presents his respectful compliments to Mr. Chalmers, and begs the 
favour of his delivering J. R’s compilation of the Scotish poets and historians 
to the bearer, in order to put into the hands of Mr. Walter Scott. 

Grays-inn, Thursday, 4 o’clock." 


After Ritson’s half-title, there occurs the rough draft of a note, doubt- 
less by Chalmers, addressed ‘“To the Members of the Society of the Anti- 
quaries of Scotland & others desirous of promoting the Plan of a Bio- 
graphia Scotica,’”’ which hints at Chalmers’s purposes with regard to 
publication. Deletions aside, the note, which may have been published 
in a newspaper or magazine, reads as follows: 


Gentlemen, 

Having made considerable collections for the purpose of writing lives or Annals 
of several Illustrious & learned Scotts, I have often intended to make use of such 
materials as I have already acquired. But I have hitherto been prevented from 
publishing, lest I should have travelled over ground occupied by others more 
capable of doing justice to the subjects of my enquiry. I beg leave therefore to 
suggest to the Society of Antiquaries & to those who may wish to assist in the 
erection of this noble monument to the merits of our Countrymen, that, to pre- 
vent my embarrassment as well as that of others engaged in the same under- 
taking, it is proper that those who are occupied in similar researches should in- 
form the Secretary of the Society by letter what particular lives they intend to 
write and what materials are still wanting to facilitate their labours. By candid 


18 As part of lot 276, it was purchased by C. A. Stonehill, Inc., London and New Haven, 
Conn., and has since, through the large courtesy of Professor C. B. Tinker, come into the 
possession of the writer. 

4 Cf. the ample physical description in the Goelet sale-catalogue. 

6 This and the address, “George Chalmers, esquire, N° 28, Green-street, Grosvenor- 
square,”’ are sufficient to date the note in the Spring of 1803, when Scott paid a visit to 
London. The ambiguous reference in Chalmers’s first letter to Constable, quoted above 
(“he [Ritson] sent for it, in order to show it to Mr. Scott, when he [Scott] was up here 
[London] lately”), is not contradictory. 
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communications of this kind the excellent intention of calling forth the abilities 
of our Countrymen in one of the most usefull & interesting departments of 
History may be fully accomplished. 
I have the Honour to be, 
with great respect 
Gentlemen 
y*. ob: Humble Serv*. 
Biographicus. 


Next occurs a brief list by Chalmers of MSS in the Edinburgh University 
Library. Ritson’s title-page follows: BIBLIOGRAPHIA SCOTICA:/ 
ANECDOTES,/Brocrapuicat and Litrerary,/of/SCOTISH WRIT- 
EERS,/Historians and Poets,/From the earlyest accounts to the 
nine-/teenth century:/In two parts.'* 

Ritson’s corrected Preface reads as follows: 


The earlyest account of the writeérs of Scotland is, doubtless, that giveén by 
bishop Bale, in his “Scriptorum illustrium majoris Brytanniae catalogus.’’ |Foot- 
note: Leyland and Pits confine theirselves to South-Britain.] It was, prob- 
ablely, enlarge’d and improve’d by Francis Thynne, whose work “De scrip- 
toribus Scoticis,” is quoteéd by bishop Tanner, in his account of Sanctus K1LI- 
ANUS; [Footnote: See, allso, Raphael Hollynsheds Chronicle, m1, &c.] but 
whether now extant is uncertain. He, likewise, occasionally, cites “Manuscriptus 
Hatton, Scriptor Scoticus,” or as under ADAMUS senior, &c. ‘““Manuscriptus 
scriptorum Scoticorum penés dominum Carolum Hatton,’ which is understood to 
have since perish’d in the flames. The “Apparatus ad historiam Scoticam” of 
Thomas Dempster, which, beside a martyrology of no less than 679 Saints, many 
of them stoleén from the Ireish, whence he acquire’d the name of dy.oKAérrns 
[sic], or the saint-stealer, contains a nomenclature of 1603 writeérs, most of them 
invented by hisself, was publish’d at Bologna in 1622, 4to. and, considerablely, 
amplify’d and extended, so far, indeed, as to be, allmost, a different work, re- 
appear’d at the same place in 1627, 4to. under the title of “Historia ecclesiastica 
gentis Scotorum, lib. XIX.’’ Though call’d a history, it is more properly a dic- 
tionary; but, at any rate, replete with forgery and falsehood, the greater part 
both of his authours and the works imputeéd to them, haveing never existed. 
David Buchanan, about the year 1645, compile’d a treatise “De illustribus 
scriptoribus Scotis”; extant among the manuscripts of the Advocates-library; 
where is, likewise, another, by sir Robert Sibbald, “De historicis Scotis et politicis, 
qui vel Scoticas vel aliarum gentium historias enarrant’’: neither of which is, in 
all probability, worth consulting. The “Bibliotheca Britannico-Hibernica” of 
bishop Tanner, compriseés “‘scriptores qui in Scotia floruerunt”’ ; but is, chiefly, 
indebted, for its information, to Bale and Dempster, whom it follows with un- 
suspicious confidence. In 1708 doctor George Mackenzie, a weak and bigoted 
papist, publish’d, at Edinburgh, a large folio, under the title of ‘The lives and 


* Ritson has altered Bibliographia from Bibliotheca, which explains Park’s and Hasle- 
wood’s reference to the volume under the latter title. Cf. Haslewood, Account, p. 27n. 
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characters of the most eminent writeérs of the Scots nation.” Which was, after- 
ward, in 1711 and 1722, follow’d by two more. The number of lives, in these 
three ponderous tomes, does not, however, exceed 228; all of which are writen 
with the most disgusting prolixity and abound with lyeing legends and fabulous 
absurdity. Several Scotish writeérs appear in the “‘Biographia Britannica,” the 
“Biographical dictionary,” Johnson, and Anderson’s “Lives of the poets,” and 
in other similar collections; some, allso, have been publish’d separately, among 
which that of Hume, writen by hisself, those of Ruddiman and Ramsay, by 
Chalmers and that of Burns, by doctor Currie, are regarded as masterpieceés 
of biography. 

The object of the present publication, which has no sort of pretension to 
literary merit, is a mere catalogue of historians and poets, natives of Scotland, 
with the titles of their respective works, so far as they could be ascertain’d. (Of 
most of them, perchance, nothing more is known, and the rest either have had 
allready, or are likely to have hereafter, ample justice done them by able and 
competent biographers. 

In compileing these catalogues recourse has been had to every authority 
capable of affording information and, for the sake of accuracy, the original books 
have, in most caseés, been consulted, whenever they could be got at. It is not 
pretended that they are subject to no omissions, nor alltogether free from mis- 
takes; but it is believe’d, at the same time, that they wil prove neither numerous 
nor considerable. 


The body of Ritson’s catalogue fills the recto, and frequently part or 
all of the verso, of 315 quarto leaves.'” The text is divided into two alpha- 
bets, each with its own title-page, the first part being devoted to ‘‘His- 
torians,” and the second, and slightly longer, part to ‘‘Poets.” There 
is a 4-page Appendix to Pt. 1, of Anonymous history prior to 1600, and 
a similar Appendix to Pt. 2, of Anonymous poetry before 1600. There 
is also an extensive alphabetical index of contributors to the “Statistical 
Account of Scotland,” 21 vols., 1791 &c. Many leaves are water-marked 
1796, which perhaps provides a terminus a quo for the compilation. This 
date is the only one which appears in any water-mark. Dates in the text, 
however, prove that Ritson continued work on the manuscript until his 
death.'* There are about thirty leaves added by Chalmers interspersed 
throughout the volume, and Chalmers has made many corrections and 
additional entries upon Ritson’s text. Thomas Park has also added a few 
notes, and there may be one or two other hands in the volume, but noth- 


17 The numbering of the leaves runs to 407, but there are errors and duplications in the 
pagination. The figures skip from 156 to 177 and from 305 to 396, but the text is continu- 
ous at both points, and there seems to be only one gap, foll. 67-70 and fol. *67, in the MS. 

18 The date 1800 is of common occurrence, and Ritson clearly made his catalogue as 
complete as possible to that year. The latest date in his hand is Aug. 18, 1803, barely a 
month before he was carried off. 
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ing, apparently, by Scott. Longman’s note to Chalmers, upon his send- 
ing the latter the MS, is bound between Parts 1 and 2. 

The term “Historians” is interpreted in a wide sense. It includes biog- 
raphers, writers of memoirs, pamphleteers, and topographical anti- 
quaries. Something under 500 names are entered under this alphabet, 
and something under 550 in that of the Poets. The majority of the en- 
tries are mere bibliographical notes, but Ritson has allowed himself 
the liberty of indulging in brief comment on men or works. There is no 
lack of his characteristic acerbity in the criticisms: he is very severe upon 
the historians and editors whom he considers unreliable and mendacious, 
and many of his crotchets and prejudices, both religious and political, 
are reflected in the book. John Pinkerton, in particular, the chief enemy 
of Ritson’s later years, is repeatedly subjected to a hot fire of caustic 
comment. 

A valuable feature of the poetical half of the bibliography which can- 
not be briefly illustrated, is the fullness of entry accorded to the ephem- 
eral poets of the latter part of the eighteenth century. Bibliographical 
labor is quickly superseded, and the intrinsic value of this work does 
not seem to justify publication of the whole manuscript at so late a date 
as the present. But something of interest may be salvaged, and shored 
against a possible future disappearance of the manuscript, by the publi- 
cation here of a representative selection of a number of the more char- 
acteristic notes. None of this material has heretofore been printed. 

Historians 

Bors (BOETIUS or BOETHIUS) Hector, born in Dundee and made canon 
of Aberdeen and first principal of the new college there, founded by bishop El- 
phinston, soon after 1494, in which year he commence’d master of arts in the 
university of Paris, wrote and publish’d, 1. “‘Vitae episcoporum Murthlacensium 
et Aberdonensium”’: Paris, 1522, 4to. 2. ““Scotorum historiae @ prima gentis origine, 
cum aliarum et rerum et gentium illustratione non vulgari, &c.”’ [Paris, 1527, 1574 
& 1575] fo. In compileing this famous history he pretends to have been chiefly 
assisted by the chronicles of Veremundus, archdeacon of Saint-Andrews, a 
Spaniard, John Campbel and Cornelius Hibernicus; authours whos writeings, 
any more than theirselves (as there is every reason to believe), never existed. 
He, allso, professes his obligations to a history by Turgot, bishop of Saint- 
Andrews and to another, by bishop Elphinston; each of which (unless the later 
were nothing more than a slight alteration of Forduns chronicle, (stil extant) 
and the former onely the life of saint-Margaret) is thought to be no less imagi- 
nary. [Footnote: It is remarkable that he never once mentions Fordun, the onely 
Scottish historian he, most probablely, possess’d, and the onely one whom, it is 
certain, he did possess.] Upon such excellent materials, however, honest Hector 
has compose’d a romance, which Buchanan, who knew it falsehood, was dis- 
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honest enough to copy, and which his countrymen (with a few honorable ex- 
ceptions) are stil credulous enough to believe. He dye’d in or not long before, 
1550, being age’d about 70 years. That his surname was Bois, and neither Boece 
nor Boyse (as it has been erroneously writen) is manifest from his proper auto- 
graph. See Hearnes edition of Fordun, p. ccvi. 

A translation of the Historia Scotorum was publish’d in 1541 under the follow- 
ing title: “The history and croniklis of Scotland, with the cosmography and 
description thereof. Compilit be the noble clerk, maister Hector Boece, channon 
of Aberdene. Translatit laitly in our vulgar and commoun langage be maister 
Johne Bellenden, archedene of Murray, and channon of Ross; at the command 
of the richt hie, richt excellent, and noble prince James the Sth of that name, 
king of Scottis; and imprentit in Edinburgh be me Thomas Davidson, prenter 
to the kingis nobyll grace, dwellyng fornens the Frere wynd. Cum privilegio.” 
folio. 

It is highly probable that this notable sophister, when principal of the kings 
college, Aberdeen, under the patronage and contrivance of bishop of Elphinston, 
forge’d the “Breviarii Aberdonensis ad percelebris ecclesie Scotorum potissimum 
usum et consuetudinem: [’’] printed at Edinburgh, by Walter Chepman, mer- 
chant, 1509, 2 volumes, 8vo (a most beautyful copy whereof is in the college- 
library), and had been inviteéd, from over-sea, for that identical purpose, its 
principal contents being the lives of Scotish saints, which never had existence 
(Bib. Scot., foll. 13-14). 

BucHANAN GEORGE, born in the parish of Killearne and shire of Lennox, 
1506, and appointed keeper of the privy-seal in 1571, is authour of the following 
publications: istly, “Ane detection of the doinges of Marie quene of Scottis, 
touchand the murther of hir husband and hir conspiracie, adulterie, and pre- 
tensit mariage with the erle Bothwell: and ane defence of the trew lords man- 
tonaris of the kingis grace, actioun and authoritie:’’ Sanctandrois, 1572, 8vo. 
(a false and infamous libel, for which he was pension’d by the queen of Engleland 
[Footnote: Reprinted in the 2d volume of Andersons Collections. It pretends 
to be “‘Translatit out of the Latine, quhilk was written be M.G.B.”’ The Latin 
copy, whether original or translation, being less copious than the Scotish edition, 
was publish’d in, or soon after, the same year, under the title of Detectio, &c. 
Both, however, are doubtless by Buchanan.]: 2dly, “Ane admonition direct to 
the trew lordis mantenaris of the kingis graces authoritie:’’ Striviling, 1571, 8vo. 
3dly, “De jure regni apud Scotos”: Edin. 1579, 4to. 4thly, “Rerum Scoticarum 
historia:’”’ Edin. 1582, fo. Of this his last and greatest work a translation “into 
the Scottishe tongue, by John Read, esquyar,” who is say’d to have been 
“servitour and writeér to master George Buchanan,” remains unpublish’d in 
the library of the college of Glasgow. An Engleish version, suppress’d, as it seems, 
by the apprehensions of arbitrary power in 1660, appear’d at London in 1690, 
folio, and was reprinted, under the name of W. Bond, in two volumes, 8vo. 1722. 
“The Chamaeleon or the crafty statesman,” a libel, by Buchanan, on the char- 
acter of secretary Maitland of Lethington, was first printed (by doctor Oliphant) 
in ‘‘Miscellanea Scotica:’’ London, 1710, 8vo. All his works were collected and 
publish’d by the learned Ruddiman at Edinburgh in 1715 (2 volumes, folio). 
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He dye’d in that city, on Saturday, the 28th of September, 1582 and was inter’d 
in the cemetery of the Greyfriers. His character, as a historian, is not at present 
very respectable: the early part of his work being entirely fabulous and the later, 
criminally, partial. His representing James, earl of Bothwell, the husband of 
Mary, as a deform’d old man, who had pay’d his addresses to her mother, though 
he must have frequently seen him and have, intentionally, confounded him 
with his father, earl Patrick, who, it appears, from no less authority than an act 
of council, was liveing in 1545, and did not, in fact, dye before 1556, is a strikeing 
proof of his total disregard to truth even in facts the most important and no- 
torious [Foot-note: James earl of Bothwell could not, in the year 1565, be more 
than 30 years of age. See Douglases Peerage]: and the unprinciple’d profligacy, 
which led him, in concert with Lethington or others, to forge letters and sonnets, 
purporting to have pass’d from the queen to Bothwell, for the purpose of de- 
stroying at once the reputation and life of a much injure’d and most amiable 
princess, is alone sufficient to blast his fame to all posterity (Bib. Scot., foll. 
19-20"). 

CHALMERS Davin, of Ormond,one of the senators of the college of justice, wrote 
and publish’d an abridgement of the historys of France, Engleland, & Scotland, 
with other treatiseés, under the following title: “Historie abbregee de tous les roys 
de France, Angleterre et Escosse, mise en ordre par forme d’harmonie [etc.]. Par 
David Chambre Escossois, conseiller en la cour de parlement a4 Edinbourg, ville 
capitale d’Escosse. A Paris, 1579.” 8vo. He was born in the shire [,] study’d at 
Aberdeen and Bologna, was, in 1566, employ’d in an edition of the statutes of 
Scotland, commonly call’d The black acts, and, soon afterward, made a lord of 
session, which place he abdicateéd on the queens defeat in 1568, when he fled into 
Spain and, haveing made some stay there, finally settle’d in France. He dye’d 
at Paris in 1592. That his proper surname was Chalmers and neither Chambers 
nor Chambre, see Keiths “‘Catalogue,”’ p. 118. 

“Touching Scotland,” says this veracious historian, “the principal authours, 
from whom the summary is collected, are Veremund the Spaniard, Turgot, 
bishop of Saint-Andrews, John Suenton, John Campbel, William Elphinston, 
bishop of Aberdeen, Hector Boétius and as wel the great annals of the abbey of 
Scone, called the black-book, as from other similar chronicles of the abbeys of 
Saint-Colmes-inch and Colmkil:—the greatest part of which,” he ads, “i have 
takeén the pains to consider as diligently as possible, &c.’’ Most of these au- 
thoritys, it is believe’d, never existed but in the fertile imagination of Hector 
Bois: though “‘Suenton’’ seems to be a creation of his own. He, nevertheless, 
quotes from these, as wel as from Veremundus, just as if they had been lyeing 
open upon his table: which astonishing impudence (in a good Catholick) has 
persuadeéd father Innes that there actually was some forge’d history, under the 
name of Veremund, extant in the 16th century; not conceiveing, peradventure, 
that any of his countrymen and religion were ever capable of such gross and 
palpable falsehood. He gives a “Short discourse of the league between France 
and Scotland, commenceing the third year of the reign of Achaius, extracted 
from the registers and books, mention’d in the preface.” —“The above reasons 
and others, fully, principally, at first, of the aforesay’d Hector Boétius and, at 
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the second, of Veremund, Scotish historians being disputeéd, Achaius and |] 
those of his council consented to the say’d alliance.” Then he proceeds to give 
“The tenour of the alliance between France and Scotland extracted from the 
registers and books above mention’d”’ and then to state it at length: ‘‘Perpetual 
friendship and confederacy is concludeéd and accorded between France and 
Scotland, for to be kept for ever’’ and so goes on, as if the original diploma lay 
under his eye: it was, however a rank forgery by Hector Bois: compare his 
“Scotorum historiae,” 1526, (FO. CXCIIII, b) with the ‘‘Histoire abregee’’ of 
David Chalmers, 1579 (fo. 95, b) (Bib. Scot., foll. 25-27). 

Dempster Tuomas, of Muresk, professour in the university of Bologna, a 
bigoted and lyeing papist, was authour of the following works: Istly, “Meno- 
logium Scotorum:’’ Bononiae, 1622, 4to. 2dly, “Apparatus ad historiam Scoticam 
libri duo. Accesserunt Martyrologium Scoticum sanctorum DCLX XIX. Scriptorum 
Scotorum MDCIII. Nomenclatura:” Ibi. 1622, 4to (usually bound up with the 
“Menologium”’). 3dly, “Historia ecclesiastica gentis Scotorum libri novemdecim.” 
Ibi. 1627, 4to. 4thly, “Scotia illustrior seu mendicabula repressa:” Lugd. 1620 
8vo. All these publications are sufficiently impregnateéd, no doubt, with “gross 
falsehoods;’”’ but what appellation is merited by a writeér who has the ignorance 
and impudence to assert that the Menologium sanctorum Scotorum was printed 
1619, publish’d 1627, with a new title, Historia ecclesiastica Scotorum, and, again, 
under the name of David Camerarius, De statu hominis, veleris simul et novae 
ecclesiae et sanctis regni Scotiae? See Pinkertons “Enquirey into the history of 
Scotland,” volume 1, p. xlvii.) The Menologium contains 40 pages, the Historia 
ecclesiastica 690, the Status hominis 460. This prolifick and mendacious authour 
was born in 1579; being, as he says hisself, the 24th of 29 children of the same 
parents (Bib. Scot., foll. 38-39). 

Dovctas Gawtin, bishop of Dunkeld, a celebrated poet, seems, likewise, to 
have shone, though probablely, not with equal lustre, in the light of an historian. 
When this worthy prelate was in London, upon whatever account, in the be- 
gining of 1521, he became acquainted with one Polydore Virgil, an Italian, envoy 
or minister from the Pope to the Engleish court concerning the Romeish Peter- 
pence, who was then writeing a history of Engleland, which afterward appear 
[ed]. Understanding, therefor, that he was about to say something of the an- 
tiquitys of the bishops native country, he [i.e. Douglas] requested him, of all 
things, that he would in no wise follow a history, of Scotish affairs, recently 
publish’d by a certain Scot (plausiblely presume’d, in modern times, [to] have 
been John Mair, whose book was actually printed with the date of the above 
year) ; promiseing that he, within a few days, would send him a little commentary 
concerning these matters, which was, by no means, to be neglected: which, it 
appears, he actually did. This, it seems, was the origin of 

“That ancient seat, where majesty display’d 
Her ensigns, long before the world was made.” 


Gathelus, the son of Neol king of the Athenians, haveing betakeen hisself into 


Aegypt, and by the favour of that Pharoah, to whom god sent Moses, receive'd 
in marriage his daughter Scota; settle’d in Spain; where giveing his own name 
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to Portugal, he had, by this Aegyptian princess, a numerous issue, call’d, after 
herself, Scots; who, in process of time came into Albion; whither the Picts, from 
Scythia, sometime afterward, pay’d them a visit, intermixing with them in re- 
ciprocal marriageés. This veritable history, of the good bishop which is suppose’d 
to be alludeed to by Bale, and Dempster, under the title of De rebus Scoticis, 
liber 1, abounding, it would seem, somewhat too much in a fertile imagination, 
and poetical flights, had as little effect upon his friend Polydore, Virgil, (who, 
certainly, knew a thing or two about ancient history, though he was not per- 
fectly successful in his own attempt,) as it appears to have, formerly, had on 
John Mair, who had, too audaciously, venture’d to doubt these sacred truths; 
which have since receive’d the sanction of those eminent and veracious historians 
Hector Bois, George Buchanan, and their no less respectable followers (Bid. 
Scot., fol. [38a]).2* 

FoRDUN JOHN DE, a priest, and canon in the church of Aberdeen, compile’d, 
in Latin, the history of the Scots, in five books, from the begining of the world 
til the death of king David I. 1153 and left some collections toward its continua- 
tion: all which were publish’d, with great fidelity and exactness, by Thomas 
Hearne, at Oxford, in 5 volumes, 8vo. 1722. This chronicle of Fordun was con- 
tinue’d by Walter Bowmaker, abbot of Inch-Colm, and others, to the death of 
James the ist, 1437 and the whole work, compose’d of Fordun five books and the 
continuation, by different hands, til the above year, is commonly, known by the 
title of Scotichronicon; but was stil more famous, before the reformation, by the 
name of Liber Pasletensis or ‘The black book of Pasley,’’ [Foot-note: This 
exemplar is now in the British-museum.] ‘“‘The black book of Scone,” Chronicon 
de Cupro, Liber Perthensis, &c. after the different monasterys in which a copy 
had been preserve’d. A complete edition was publish’d, at Edinburgh, by Walter 
Goodall, in 2 volumes, folio, 1749-59. Doctor Gale, being possess'd of a manu- 
script copy of the original work, which had belong’d to Hector Bois, but came 
no further than the 11th chapter of the 5th book, first printed it, among the 
Quindecim scriptores, Oxford, 1691, folio. Fordun, who wrote in 1385, is the 
earlyest general historian of Scotland, whos work or name is hitherto preserve’d; 
with an exception, that is, of the imaginary chronicleérs of Hector Bois and 
Thomas Dempster. He is, nevertheless, a very fabulous writeér, totally un- 
deserveing, in the earlyer part of his history, of the least credit: haveing forge’d 
and historify’d no less than forty kings! (Bib. Scot., foll. 49-50.) 

Foutis Sir JAMES, of Colinton, baronet, wrote [here follows a list of six works, 
without dates]: all printed in ‘“‘Transactions of the society of the ‘antiquarys’ of 
Scotland.” Though this worthy gentleman could write (which he, certainly, did 
with equal facility whether he understood the subject or not), there is little 
appearance of his haveing been able to read or, at least, of his makeing any use 


1 There is a second entry [foll. 198-199] for Douglas’s poetry: only six works are men- 
tioned: Aenead, 1553, 1710; Palace of Honour, 1553, 1579; King Hart, 1786 [“printed, with 
sufficient inaccuracy, by John Pinkerton’’]; Ovid’s De Remedio A moris, not extant; Aureae 
Narrationes, and Comediae Sacrae, both mentioned by Bale and Dempster, but latterly 
unknown, 
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of that capacity; his facts being explodeéd errours and his conjectures, absurd 
whims. He asserts that Alcuinus Albinus .. . translate’d into modern Engleish 
“is literally Alcuin a Scotch highlander’: being perfectly ignorant both that 
Alcuinus was by birth an Anglo-Saxon and that the surname of Albinus was not 
less common to the ancient Romans, than it is, at this day, to the Germans and 
Dutch. “The society of ‘antiquarys’ of Scotland” could have derive’d no credit 
from the reveries of sir James Foulis of Colinton, who could not possiblely have 
been worse employ’d than in writeing upon history or antiquitys. Requiescat in 
pace! (Bib. Scot., fol. 50%.) 

Grant FRANCIS, one of the senators of the college of justice, is suppose’d to be 
the authour of a tract, intitle’d: ‘““Sadducismus debellatus: or a true narrative of 
the ‘sorcerys’ and witchcrafts exercise’d by the devil and his instruments on 
mistress Christian Shaw [Etc. etc.]:’’ London, 1698, 4to. Edin. 1710, Paisley, 
1776. It has been, likewise, ‘ascribe’d’ to John MacGilchrist, town-clerk of Glas- 
gow and affords a deplorable, though, unhapyly, not singular instance of the 
fatal consequence of ignorance and superstition, in legislatours, judgeés, ad- 
vocates, and jurys. Two of these wretches, it seems, dye’d in prison, and five 
save’d theirselves by a confession that hang’d seven others: the girl recover’d 
and outlive’d all their uniteéd efforts. (Goughs British topography, 11, 713.) So 
that here were the lives of nine innocent persons takeén away for an imaginary 
and impossible crime! “Tantum religio potuit suadere maloruml’’ (Bib. Scot., 
foll. 61-62.) 

Ker Joun, “The memoirs of John Ker, of Kersland in North-Britain, esquire; 
containing his secret transactions and negotiations in Scotland, Engleland the 
courts of Vienna, Hanover and other foreign parts: publish’d by hisself. London, 
1726 [in two parts], 8vo, [Chalmers adds: and a third part was published in a 
24 vol. 8¥°]. The authour of these ‘““Memoirs” (whos name, originally, was John 
Crawfurd) was born, in the family-house of Crawfurdland, the 8th of August, 
1673 and appears to have dye’d in 1726, not long before the 20th of May. 
[Chalmers corrects to July 8, 1726.] He was a Cameronian, a Whig, a spy, an 
informer and made use of spys and informers for the sake of bribery and cor- 
ruption, according to his own relation. The privy-seal, he says, never came to 
my hands til now, that mister Baylie, of Jerviswood, late one of the lords of the 
treasury, sent it me, whereof the true copy is as follows: 


“Anne R, 


“Whereas, we are fully sensible of the fidelity and loyalty [treachery and 
treason] of John Ker, of Kersland, esquire and of the serviceés he hath per- 
form’d to us and our government: we, therefor, grant him this our royal leave 
and licence to keep company and associate himself, with such as are disaffected 
to us and our government; in such way and manner as he shal judge most for 
our service. Given under our royal hand, at our castle of Windsor, the 7th of 
July, 1707 and of our reign the 6th year.” 

Notwithstanding, he proceeds, this mighty applause and approbation, the 


*° Chalmers adds the date of death, Jan. 3, 1791. 
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little honour and conscience i had left, had, certainly, perswadeéd me to abandon 
such wicked courseés and drop the court-interest for ever; had not a presbyterian 
parson, a man of great learning and seeming piety, confirm’d me in them, he 
was a casuist of the court-stamp, which made both my conscience and honour 
give way. [““Memoirs,” 1, 47, 48.] ‘““Conscience and honour!” he had none to 
part with: he was a pimp and pander to a drunken sow [Deletion: an intoxicateéd 
Billingsgate quean] and a Judas and traitor to his rightful sovereign (Bib. Scot. 
foll. 71%-*71"). 

Knox Joun, the furious Scotish reformer, born at Giffard, near Haddington, 
in 1505, wrote: ‘‘The historie of the reformatioun of religioun”’ [Etc. etc: printed 
but not published, London, 1586; published London & Edinburgh 1644, Edin- 
burgh 1732 (the “‘onely authentick edition’’)] This narrow-minded, violent, 
enthusiastick bigot, after a turbulent, restless and mischievous life, dye’d, at 
Edinburgh, in 1572 (Bib. Scot., foll. 73-74). 

LockHart GEORGE, of Carnwarth, wrote “Memoirs concerning the affairs of 
Scotland, from queen Annes accession to the throne, to the commencement of 
the union of the two kingdoms of Scotland and Engleland, in May, 1707:” 
London, 1714, 8vo. This is a wel-writen and valuable history of a bustleing and 
important period; and, though the authour was a profess’d adherent to the 
house of Stewart, he was, probablely, no less impartial than those who, from more 
interested motives, have appear’d on the opposite side. He dye’d the 17th of 
December, 1731 (Bib. Scot., fol. 78). 

LocGan GEORGE, born in 1678 and minister, successively, of Lauder, Sprouston, 
and Dunbar, and, lastly, one of the ministers of Edinburgh, wrote and publish’d, 
istly, “A treatise on government; showing that the right of the kings of Scotland 
to the crown was not strictly and absolutely hereditary:’’ Edinburgh, 1746, 8vo. 
2dly, “‘A second treatise on government; showing that the right to the crown of 
Scotland was not hereditary in the sense of the Jacobites:”’ ibi., 1747, 8vo. Both 
these publications were fully answer’d and completely refuted, by the learned, 
ingenious and modest Ruddiman. His antagonist, however, equally weak and 
petulant, had the confidence, by way of reply, to publish, in 1748, what he call’d 
“The finishing stroke or mister Ruddiman self-condemn’d (2 parts): in which 
his pretended Demonstrations” consist, in supposeing what he ought to have 
prove’d, in caviling at what could not be confuteéd and in disputeing what could 
not be deny’d. He, afterward, as if anxious to accumulate on hisself a load of 
infamy, came out with “The doctrine of the jure-divino-ship of hereditary, in- 
defeasible monarchy enquire’d into and explodeéd, in a letter to mister Thomas 
Ruddiman:” Edinburgh, 1749, 8vo. and with “A second letter . . . vindicateing 
the celebrateéd master Andrew Henderson... from the vile aspersions cast 
upon him by messieurs Sage and Ruddiman and other high-flying writeérs, as 
guilty of great injurys done by him to king Charles the 1st and as repenting of 
his conduct and management in publick affairs, from the year 1638, til his 


% The poetical works of Knox, “the thundering reformer, alias ‘Knocking Jack of the 
north’, ” are noticed later, where the entry concludes: “but, miserable poetaster as he was, 
it would have been for the essential benefit of his country and mankind had he never been 
otherwise employ’d.” Fol. 242.” 
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death:”’ ibi., 1749, 8vo. Thus ended a controversy, which, in the words of Ruddi- 
mans biographer [i.e. George Chalmers], as it had begun without adequate cause, 
may be say’d to have close’d with lasting discredit to his antagonist, who per- 
sever’d in disputation, though he neither gave pleasure to his friends, nor fur- 
nish’d edification to the world. Haveing long survive’d the loss of his abilitys, 
such as they were, he departed this life, on the 13th of October, 1755 and his 
works follow’d him; while the volumes which he provoke’d wil continue to adorn 
the shelf of the historian, the antiquary, the scholar and the critick, so long as 
any such character shal have existence in the country. [Etc.] (Bib. Scot., foll. 
78-80.) 

MAcKENzIE GeEorGE, doctor of physick, a bigoted papist, wrote “The lives 
and characters of the most eminent writeérs of the Scots nation; with an abstract 
and catalogue of their works; their various editions, and the judgement of the 
learn’d concerning them:’” Edinburgh, 1708-11-22, 3 volumes, folio: a very 
dul, prolix, pedantick, inaccurate and, every-way, injudicious, performance. 
[Foot-note: Mister Walpole (afterward, earl of Orford) confounds the doctor with 
sir George. See Royal and noble authours 11, 210.) (Bib. Scot., fol. 85.) 

MACPHERSON JAMES, born in 1738, wrote and publish’d “An introduction to 
the history of Great-Britain and Ireland: or, an enquirey into the origin, &c. of 
the Britons, Scots, Ireish and Anglo-Saxons:” London, 1773 (3d edition), 4to. 
a publication in which history, fact and truth are, universally, sacrifice’d to 
system, fable and falsehood. He was, likewise, authour of “The history of Great- 
Britain, from the restoration to the accession of the house of Hannover:”’ Lon- 
don, 1775, 2 volumes, 4to: a work of a very different character, being, at once, 
elegant and faithful. It was accompany’d by “Original papers containing the 
secret history of Great-Britain,” dureing the same period, in 2 volumes of the 
same size. This writeér became most celebrateéd or notorious, by the publica- 
tion of ‘“The poems of Ossian;’’ which he profess’d to have translateéd from the 
Gaelick or Erse, but are, it is believe’d, for the most part, of his own invention. 
To these he aded two dissertations concerning the aera of the pretended authour, 
and the poems theirselves: both sufficiently impregnateéd with fiction and false- 
hood. He dye’d, at his house of Belville in Badenoch, the 17th of February, 1796: 
his body being brought up to London and inter’d in Westminster-abbey (Bib. 
Scot., foll. 87-88). 

MACPHERSON JOHN, doctor of divinity, minister of Slate, in the ile of Sky, 
wrote “‘Critical dissertations on the origin, antiquitys, language, government, 
manners and religion, of the ancient Caledonians, their posterity the Picts and 
the British and Ireish Scots:” publish’d, after his death, by his son John Mac- 
pherson, with a preface by James Macpherson, at London, 1768, 4to. The au- 
thour (who dye’d in 1765, age’d 51), though, unquestionablely, a man of abilitys, 
is confine’d in his researches and erroneous in his ideas; sacrificeing history and 
truth to imagination and hypothesis. These dissertations, therefor, are to be 
peruse’d, with diffidence and distrust, by the historical student and wil be re- 
jected, with indignation and contempt, by the enlighten’d antiquary (Bib. Scot., 
foll. 88-89). 
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Of Sir James Melville’s Memoirs, Ritson declares: “These memoirs 
are a curious and interesting work; perchance, indeed, the most so of 
any that has ever appear’d on Scotish history” (Bib. Scot., fol. 95). 


PINKERTON Joun hath writen “An enquiry into the history of Scotland pre- 
cedeing the reign of ‘Malcolm’ the 3d, or the year 1056. Includeing the au- 
thentick history of that period:” London, 1789, 2 volumes, 8vo. [Foot-note: 
Some copys have a new title, with the date of 1794; 5 or 6 leaves of ‘“‘advertise- 
ment” being prefix’d, and 3 or 4 cancel’d and replace’d.] At the end of the second 
volume is ‘‘A dissertation on the origin and progress of the Scythians or Goths: 
being an introduction to the ancient and modern history of Europe:’”’ London, 
1787:” originally, publish’d by itsself. He hath, likewise publish’d, ‘Vitae 
Antiquae sanctorum qui habitaverunt in ea parte Britanniae nunc vocata Scotia vel 
in ejus insulis:”’ London, 1789, 8vo. also ‘‘Portraits of illustrious persons of 
Scotland” and, lastly, “‘The history of Scotland from the accession of the house 
of Stuart to that of Mary:’’ London, 1797, 2 volumes, 4to. in which, as if it were 
impossible for him to refrain from lyeing, he has repeated the absurd calumny 
that William, earl of Douglas, upon the death of David the 2d, “unexpectedly 
claime’d the crown” (1, 9). This heavy and stupid publication, not moveing 
“among the trade,” nearly the whole of the impression was sold in Scotland for 
the proprietor, by hawkers, for, nearly, the price of waste-paper. Being an in- 
temperate, confident, and hypothetical writeér, more anxious to carry a point, 
than to establish a truth, he is to be red with great caution, and credited rather 
in what he is found to have prove’d, than in what he thinks proper to assert. 

Prefixe’d to this last great work is a portrait of this extraordinary person, in 
spectacles, which has provoke’d a recollection of Drydens just satire on such 
contemptible vanity: 


“Good heaven! that sots and knaves should be so vain 
To wish their vile resemblance may remain 

And stand recorded, at their own request, 

To future times, a libel or a jest.” 


He is, allso, dilineateéd, in The gentlemans magazine, for February, 1786, P. 117, 
as “a monkey in spectacles, siting between two candles, reading and makeing 
remarks with his pen,” eagerly, busy’d, as it were, in his literary lucubrations 
(Bib. Scot., foll. 102-103). ' 


Of Thomas Ruddiman, Ritson gives a list of three works, and calls 
the author “‘a profound scholar, an acute critick, an industrious anti- 
quary, and an honest man” (Bib. Scot., fol. 109). 


RutHveEN Patrick, lord Ruthven, a traitor, rebel, murderer and every-way 
accomplish’d villain, wrote “A [lyeing] discourse of the late troubles that 
hapen’d in Scotland, between the noble and mighty princess Mary, by the grace 
of god, queen of Scotland and her husband Henry the king, with others, earls, 
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lords, barons, gentlemen, freeholders, merchants and crafts-men;” which 
Mackenzie, who had it in manuscript, says, was printed at London; where the 
infamous authour dye’d, in 1566, age’d, 46 (Bib. Scot., fol. 110). 

Scot Sir Joun, of Scotstarvet, director of the Chancery, wrote ‘“The stagger- 
ing state of the Scots statesmen, for one hundred years: from 1550 to 1650:” 
first publish’d, from an original manuscript, at Edinburgh, in 1754, 12mo. This 
authour appears a right presbyterian gossip; obstinately, prejudice’d, childishly, 
credulous and much addicted to lyeing. Of James the great earl and, afterward, 
marquis of Montrose, he says, ‘That his mother consulted with witches, at his 
birth and that his father say’d to a gentleman who was sent to visit him from a 
neighbour earl, that that child would trouble all Scotland: he is say’d, allso, to 
have eaten a toad whil’st he was a sucking child.” In the Harleian-library 
(Num. 4620 and 4895) is a list of charters and grants of the kings of Scotland, 
from James the ist to 1585, by this sir John Scot (Bib. Scot., foll. 111-112). 

SIBBALD Sir Rosert, knight, doctor of medicine, physician in ordinary to 
king Charles the 2d and geographer-royal, publish’d the following works: istly, 
“Nuncius Scoto-Britannus, sive admonitio de Atlante Scotico seu descriptione [sic] 
Scotiae antiquae et modernae, Edinburgi, 1683: 2dly, “Scotia illustrata, sive pro- 
dromus historiae naturalis in quo regionis natura, incolarum ingenia et mores, 
morbi iisque medendi methodus, et medicina indigena accurate explicantur: &c. 
Ibi. 1674, folio (to which the former article is usually prefix’d) : 3dly, ‘“Phailonogia 
nova, sive observationes de rarioribus quibusdam balaenis in Scotiae littus nuper 
ejectis: Edin. 1692, 4to. 4thly, “Memoria Balfouriana: sive historia rerum, pro 
literis promovendis, gestarum a clarissimis patribus Balfouriis, D. D. Jacobe barone 
de Kinaird, equite, Leone rege armorum: et D. D. Andrea, M.D. equite aurato:” 
Edin. 1699, 8vo: 5thly, “The liberty and independency of the kingdom and 
church of Scotland, asserted from ancient records.’’ Edin’. 1702, 4to: 6thly, 
‘Answer to mister Rymers second letter to the bishop of Carlisle, ‘occasion’d’ 
by some passageés in his late book of the Scotch-library: wherein the Scots 
ancient possessions in Britain is asserted and answers ‘giveén’ to the objections 
in the say’d second letter and mister Atwoods book:”’ ibi, 1704, 8vo: 7thly, 
“De gestis Gulielmi Vallae collectanea varia:” ibi, 1705, 8vo (See BLAIR ARNALD) :* 
8thly, “‘Introductio ad historiam rerum & Romanis gestarum in ea borealis Britan- 
niae parte quae ulira murum Picticum est:’’ ibi, 1706, folio: 9thly, ‘Historical 
enquireys concerning the Roman monuments and antiquitys in the north part 
of Great-Britain call’d Scotland:” ibi, 1707, folio: 10thly, “Miscellanea quaedam 
eruditae antiquitatis guae ad borealem Britanniae majoris partem pertinent:” 
ibi, 1710, folio: 11thly, “Account of the writeérs ancient and modern, printed 
and manuscript, which treat of the description of North-Britain call’d Scotland, 
as it was of old and is now at present, with a catalogue of the maps, and pros- 
pects, and figures of the ancient monuments thereof such as have come to his 
hands, in several languages:”’ ibi, 1710, folio: 12thly, “‘The history, ancient and 
modern, of the sherifdom of Linlithgow:” ibi, 1710, folio: 13thly, ‘“‘The history, 


2 Chalmers has struck this item through and under Blair has queried whether the com- 
mentary be not by Andrew Symson. 
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ancient and modern, of the sherifdom of Fife and Kinross; with the description 
of both and of the Forth and Tay, and the ilands in them:”’ ibi, 1710, folio: 
14thly, “Vindiciae Scotiae illustratae, sive prodromi naturalis historiae Scotiae, 
contra prodromastiges, sub larva libelli de legibus historiae naturalis latentes:” 
ibi, 1711, folio (usually annex’d to the Miscellanea): 15thly, ““Commentarius in 
Iulii Agricolae expeditiones 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, in vita ejus, per C. Tacitum, generum 
ejus, descriptas et in boreali Britanniae parte, quae Scotia dicitur gestas:’’ 1711, 
folio (The Introductio, Miscellanea, Vindiciae et Commentarius with their ‘ap- 
pendageés,’ are, generally, found under the common title of “Tractatus varii:” 
ibi, 1711): 16thly, “The description of the iles of Orknay and Zetland:” ibi, 1711, 
folio: 17thly, ‘Portus, coloniae et castella Romana ad Bodotria et Taum; or con- 
jectures concerning the Roman ports, colonys and forts on the firths, takeén 
from their vestigeés and the antiquitys found near them:” ibi, 1711, folio. Great 
part of the impression of sir Roberts publications in folio haveing been for many 
years in private hands, were sold to some bookselers in Edinburgh, who re- 
publish’d them in one volume, under the general title of “‘A collection of several 
treatiseés in folio, concerning Scotland, as it was of old and, allso, in later times. 
By sir Rob. Sibbald, doctor of physick:’’ ibi, 1739. He, allso, left the following 
manuscripts of his own composeing or compileing, which are all preserve’d, along 
with his other voluminous collections in the advocates-library: Istly, ‘‘Cale- 
donia; sive, Scotia antiqua et recentior:” 2dly, ‘Atlas Scoticus:” 3dly, ‘“‘Additions 
to Camdens Britannia, publish’d 1692:’’ 4thly, ‘Collection of papers and infor- 
mations in order to the description of Scotland: 5thly, “Description of the 
ilands belonging to the crown of Scotland:” 6thly, ‘‘Vindication of the Scotish 
history and historians:” 7thly, ““Elogia Scotorum qui scriptis aut gestis claruerunt 
ab anno 1500:” 8thly, “De historicis Scotis et politicis, qui vel Scoticas vel aliarum 
gentium historias enarrant:” 9thly, “Memoirs for compileing the history of the 
royal college of physicians, at Edinburgh.’ “Doctor Pitcairn,” according to 
lord Hailes, “held sir Robert Sibbald in sovereign contempt,” haveing “ridi- 
cule’d him ever, in prose and verse.” His lordship, in fact, calls him ‘poor sir 
Robert Sibbald, who has display’d his philological literature upon the nouns, 
amicitia, munificentia et affectus.”’ Certainly, he was a prodigious fool, in pro- 
portion, at least, to his multifarious compilations, in print and manuscript 
(Bib. Scot., foll. 114-117). 


TyTLeR James (commonly call’d Balloon), has writen and publish’d “A vin- 
dication of the origin and antiquitys of the Scotish nation: Edinburgh, 1795, 
8vo. There never, at the same time, was a greater fool (Bib. Scot., fol. 135). 


To Sir Thomas Urquhart, three of whose works Ritson enumerates, 
he applies terms which could be neatly appropriated to himself: “a very 
ingenious and eccentrick character... Each of these publications 
abounds with evident instanceés of superior genius and a distemper’d 
imagination” (Bib. Scot., foll. 136-138). 


% To this list of books and MSS, Chalmers was able to add: (1) Sibbaldi Auctarium Mu- 
saei Balfouriani, Edin’. 1697, 12™°; (2) Sibbaldi Vita Buchanani. Ib. 1702. 
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Poets 


Arron, or AyTon, Str RoBERt, a poet of great elegance and merit, was born 
in 1570, and dye’d in 1638. Three of his poems, “‘On love,” “Upon a gentlewoman 
that was painted,” and “On returning late at night from court,” are printed in 
“A choice collection of comic and serious Scots poems. Part II.” Edin. 1709, 
8vo. and in “Part III.” of the same collection (Edin. 1711) are eight more: 
“I, On Diophantus and Charidora. II. On love. III. On Mrs. Margaret Lesley, 
lady Maderty. IV. On a womans inconstancy, and the answer. V. On king 
James VI. VI. To queen Anne, on a new-years day, 1604. VII. On prince Henry's 
death, To prince Charles. VIII. Upon sir William Alexanders monarchical 
tragedies.”” He wrote, likewise, several Latin poems, inserted in the “Delitiac 
poetarum Scotorum;” and a second volume of his MS. poemaia is in the advocates 
library. He, likewise, has a sonnet prefix’d to Craigs “Poetical essayes,”’ 1604; 
and another, to the earl of Sterlines “Recreations with the muses,”’ address’d 
“to the authour of the monarchicke tragedies,” 1637. His “Basia: sive strena cal. 
Jan. ad Jacobum Hayum equitem illustrissimum,” was printed at London, in 
1605. He affected, it seems, to stile himself “secretary to Ann and Mary queens 
of Great-Britain,”’ which led a certain would-be-thought learned and accurate 
writeér, who has publish’d, “with a few corrections,” two poems, which he 
believes had never been in print, one of which, consisting of nine couplets, he is 
please’d to call a ‘“‘Sonnet,”’ to inform his readers that “they were both written 
by sir Robert Aytoun, SECRETARY OF STATE during part of the reigns of WILLIAM 
and Mary, and queen Anne.” See “‘Scottish tragic ballads,” London, 1781, 8vo. 
This blunder is, pleasantly, accounted for in a subsequent publication (‘‘Ancient 
Scotish poems,” 1786, p. cxxii), and proves how natural the transition is from 
ignorance to falsehood. The same inventive genius™ calls the above eleven 
poems ‘‘one or two.” Sir Robert was a native of Fife and lyes bury’d in West- 
minster-abbey, where he has a monument (Bib. Scot., foll. 152-153). 

BANNATYNE GEORGE made a large and curious collection of Scotish poetry, 
in which are some pieceés by hisself. The original MS. which bears the date of 
1568, was, in 1724, in the possession of the honorable William Carmichael, of 
Skirling, advocate, brother to the earl of Hyndford; and to this gentleman Allan 
Ramsay was indebted for the use of it, in prepareing his most licentious and un- 
faithful publication, intitle’d “The ever green,” printed, at Edinburgh, in that 
year (2 volumes, 12mo). It was giveén by the late earl to the advocates-library. 
Sir David Dalrymple, lord Hailes, hath, likewise, extracted from it the entire 
contents of “Ancient Scottish poems:’”’ Edin. 1770, 12mo. which, it must be 
acknowlege’d, might have been more accurate; his lordship haveing frequently 
mistakeén both the words and the sense, and allmost everywhere violateéd or 
neglected the orthography of the MS. 

William Tytler, in the postscript to his ‘Dissertation on the Scottish music,” 
at the end of “Poetical remains of James the first,”” makes this Bannatyne (or 
Banantyne) “one of the canons of the cathedral of Murray, living in the age of 
James V.” but it does not appear upon what authority. Lord Hailes, indeed, 


* The reference, of course, is to Pinkerton. 
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knew so little of his character or condition as to call him, contemptuously, “one 
Ballantine,” although his autograph occurs repeatedly in the MS. he had been 
transcribeing, or, at least, was publishing from, with a very different orthog- 
raphy. He seems to have been occasionally confounded with JoHN BELLENDEN 
(whom see) (Bib. Scot., foll. 178-178").* 

Boyp MAISTER ZACHARY, “‘preacher of gods word” and minister of the barony- 
church, Glasgow, bequeath’d to his kind mother, the college there, £20,000 
Scots (£1,666. .13..4 sterling), partly, toward the yearly maintenance of three 
young men, students in divinity and, partly, for the erecting of their new build- 
ings; together with his whole library, in which is a curious metrical selection of 
detach’d passageés of the holy bible, writen by hisself, but never publish’d, 
allthough, it is say’d, the above legacy was bequeath’d upon that express con- 
dition, or at least with a strong injunction to that effect. The following speci- 
mens, however, have been fortunately made publick, though not, peradventure, 
with the consent of the lord-rector and heads of the university. 


“Rebecca was very fair and bonnie, 
And pleased Isaac’s wanton eye. 
He carried her to his father’s tent, 
And gave her geer, such as god lent; 
And when the bed began to bob, 
He begat Esau and Jacob.” 


“There was a man called Job, 
Dwelt in the land of Uz, 

He had a good gift of the gob; 
The same case happen us!” 


“Absolom hang’d on a tree, 
Crying god’s mercy; 
Then Joab came in, angry was he, 
And put a spear in his arsie.” 


“But Jeshuron he waxed fat, 
And down his belly hung; 
Untill against the lord his god 
He farted and he flung.”’ 


[Foot-note: This is inserted in “The life of Gilbert Wakefield, by hisself.”’] 

See allso part of Jonases soliloquy in the whales belly, in Pennants ‘Tour in 
Scotland, M DCC LXII,” Part I, p. 156. & Campbell’s “History of Scotish 
poetry,” 1798, pp. 111, 112. The duke of Roxburgh has a copy of the MS. 

The publication of this singular curiosity is very desirable, not only because 
it was the worthy, pious, and learned authours dyeing request, but allso because 


% For his Caledonian Muse, Ritson had taken several poems from Lord Hailes’s Ancient 
Scottish Poems, but before publishing the work, he collated with the MS. and found the 
text hopelessly inaccurate. Cf. PMLA, xivt, 1203, and Letters, n, 2. 
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it must be evident that an abridgement of the sacred writeings in so pleasant 
a garb, must tempt numbers to read what they would otherwise never think of 
looking into. Master Boyd publish’d “‘The battle of the soul in death, divided 
in eight conferences:” Edin. 1629, 8vo. allso “The C.L. psalmes of David in prose 
and meeter, with their usuall tunes, and Zach. Boyd’s song of Moses.” Edin. 
1640 [this title is entered in Park’s hand], “about two inches square.”’ Another 
edition, “‘The psalmes of David in meeter: with the prose interlined,”’ with ‘The 
songs of the old and new testament in meeter:’’ was ‘‘printed at Glasgow by the 
heires of George Anderson, anno 1648, 12mo, at the end of which is “A morning 
hymne for Christ,” from the latin of Buchanan, and allso ‘“The garden of Zion:” 
Glasgow, 1644, 2 vols. 8vo. but it cannot be ascertain’d that either of these 
publications [i.e. The battle of the soul and The garden of Zion] was in verse. He 
seems, likewise, to have writen a poem upon the invasion of Engleland, by the 
Scotish covenanters, in 1640; in which, treating of the action at Newburn, he 
has the following couplet: 


“In this conflict (which was a great pitie) 
We lost the son of sir Patrick Macghie.’’ 
(Bib. Scot., foll. 185-186.) 


CLERK ——, of Tranent, another poet mention’d by Dunbar, who says, he 
“‘made the aventers of sir Gawane.’’ Sir Gawane was the nephew of king Arthur 
and one of the knights of his round table and those adventers are, probablely, 
contain’d in a poem, apparently, of the fifteenth century, writen in the allitera- 
tive metre of bishop Douglases prologue to the eighth book of the Aeneis and 
begining, 

“In the tyme of Arthur an aunter bytydde.” 


Of this curious composition two copys are known to exist; one in the library of 
Lincoln-cathedral, the other in private hands: a transcript of which latter, 
haveing been surreptitiously obtain’d by the notorious John Pinkerton, was by 
him, dishonestly, publish’d in 1792:27 a transaction which might have been at- 
tended with infamy in any other man, though it could not, perhap, affect the 
reputation of one allready branded with fraud, falsehood, forgery and imposture. 

To the same author, in all probability, is to be attributed ‘The knightly tale 
of Golagrass and Gawane:” [printed] in the south gait of Edinburgh be Walter 
Chepman and Androw Millar the VIII day of April the yhere of god MCCCCC 
& VIII yheris.” 8vo. (reprinted by Pinkerton as above); being in the stile and 
metre of ‘The aventures of sir Gawane.”’ See Hucnown (Bib. Scot., foll. *189- 
*190). 

COCKBURN JOHN, an authour of whos poetical abilitys the following specimen 
has alone been met with: 


* Ritson owned this MS which was bequeathed to him by John Baynes, and is now MS. 
Douce 324 in the Bodleian. 

27 Cf. Ritson’s letter on this subject in the Genileman’s Magazine, Jan. 1793, p. 32, and 
his Letlers, 1, 4, 11. 
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‘Samuel was sent to France, 

To learn to sing and [eke to] dance, 
And play upon a fiddle: 

Now he’s a man of great esteem, 

His mother got him in a dream, 
At Culross, on a girdle.” 


It seems to be part of a satire on Samuel Colvil (son of lady Culros), in the 
preface to whos “Scotch Hudibras”’ it is candidly preserve’d. Culross, it seems, 
had, of old, an exclusive privilege to make girdles (circular iron plates on w™. 
cakes are bake’d). They are mentioned by Meston, in his ‘‘Knight of the kirk:” 

“He had no head-piece, this i grant, 

But his thick skul supply’d the want; 

On it you might thresh wheat or barley, 

Or Culross girdles on it hammer, 

Before you made him reel or stammer.”’ 

(Bib. Scot., fol. *190.) 


DunBaR WILLIAM, a native of Lothian [Foot-note: This is prove’d by hisself. 
In his Flyting with Kennedie, he says, 
“T haif on me a pair of Lowthiane hipps, 
Sall fairer Inglis mak and mair perfyte, 
Than thou can bleber with thy Carrick lipps.” 


The Statistical account of Scotland (x, 259) asserts, positively, that he ‘‘was 
born at Salton, in 1465;” but, as usual, without citeing any authority, for, 
though Salton occurs in The ever-green, the word is Falconn or Falcoun, in the 
paralel passageés of the Hyndford MS.], and, in his youth, a novice of the Fran- 
ciscan order, afterward, it would seem, a priest or deacon [Foot-note: He says, 
at least, that 
“In freiris weyd full fairlie have i flichit, 

In it have i in pulpit gane and prechet, 

In Dernton-kirk and in Cantorberry, 

In it i past in Dover our the ferrie, 

Throw Picardie and thair the people teichit.” 

Visitation of St. Francis. 


In this livery, perhaps, he had acted the part of a pilgrim, or pardoner, as ap- 
pears from Kenedys 24 answer. That he had takeén priests orders is manifest 
from his repeated solicitations for an ecclesiastical benefice, which it is not 
known he ever obtain’d.] and, apparently, in some place or service about the 
court, wrote a variety of poems, of unequal merit, the principal of which have 
been printed, either in his own time, as “‘An litil tretise in titulit the goldyn 
terge,” part of his flyting with Kennedie, “The balade of ane right noble vic- 
torious and myghty lord Barnard Stewart of Aubigney earl of Beaumont, &c.” 
“The twa mariit wemen and the wedo,” “‘a lament for the deth of the makkaris,” 
and “the testament of Kennedy,” by Walter Chepman and Andro Myllar, the 
first Scotish printers, in 1508 or 9, 4to. b. 1. [Foot-note: All extant, in a volume, 
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in the Advocates library.] or, of later years, by Ramsay, very licentiously, in 
his ‘Ever green,” Edin. 1724, by lord Hailes, in “Ancient Scottish poems, pub- 
lished from the MS. of George Bannatyne,” Edin. 1770, and by Pinkerton, in 
“Ancient Scotish poems . . . from the MS. collections of sir Richard Maitland,” 
&c. London, 1786, and “‘Scotish poems, reprinted from scarce editions,” London, 
1792. The rest remain in the Hyndford, Maitland and More MSS., and, pos- 
siblely, in others: allthough no ancient poet, Scotish or Engleish, better deserves 
a complete edition. That he live’d to a great age may be infer’d, if not prove’d, 
from his ‘Lament for the deth of the makkaris,”” most of whom appear to have 
been his own contemporarys: but the date of his birth and his death is equally 
uncertain. [Foot-note: Sir David Lindsay, in his prologue to The complaint of 
the papingo, speaks, as dead, 
“Of wise Dunbar, who language had at large.” 


This poem, which mentions James V. born in 1511, as then in his “adolescent 
years young,”’ seems to have been writen before his marriage in 1537.] (Bi). 
Scot., fol. 201-201°.) 

EGLINTOUN Sir HEw or, occurs among “the makkaris” lamented by Dunbar, 
but nothing further is known of him. It has been conjectured, however, that he 
is the poet whom Wyntown calls ‘“Huchowne of the awle ryale:” see that article 
(Bib. Scot., fol. 203). 

Harry Burp, who flourish’d about the year 1460, but whose surname is en- 
tirely lost, wrote ‘“The actis and deidis of the illuster and vailzeand campioun, 
schyr William Wallace, knycht of Elrisle;”’ a poem in twelve books; which, being 
partly history and partly romance, and blending, of course, instruction with 
amusement, has been ever held in deserve’d admiration by his countrymen; who, 
in making it a common school-book [Foot-note: Kellys “Scottish proverbs,” 
P. 274.], have, apparently, thought that the heroick actions which it records, and 
the patriotick sentiments which it inculcates, could not be too early impress’d. 
The authour, who appears, from Majors account of him, to have been blind from 
his birth, is allow’d, by that historian, to have excel’d in the vulgar language of 
his time; and, by reciteing his works, like another Homer, at the castles of nobles 
and great men, to have gain’d that food and raiment of which he was worthy. 
There is little doubt that this popular work was among the earlyest effusions of 
the Scotish press; but the most ancient edition now extant was “Imprentit be 
Robert Lekprevik, at the expensis of Henrie Charteris...anno Do. M.D. 
LXX:” 4to, b.l. Subsequent impressions are, allmost, innumerable. The onely 
manuscript copy known to exist is preserve’d in the Advocates library, and 
bears date in 1488; from which a very neat, but far from accurate, edition was 
publish’d at Perth, in 3 volumes, 12mo, 1790: though it is not true, as there 
asserted, that all the printed copys have been taken from this MS. the fact being 
that no other printed copy is any way beholden to it, as the editors could not 
but have perceive’d had they takeén the trouble to examine one. [Foot-nole: 
Pinkerton, in his notes on Hardyknute, says of the word Britons, ‘‘This was 
the common name which the Scots gave the English anciently, as may be ob- 
served in their old poets; and particularly Blind Harry,” &c. (Scottish tragic 
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ballads, London, 1781, 8vo.) whereas, in fact, no such word as either Briton or 
Britons is to be found in the Life of Wallace from beginning to end.] (Bib. Scot., 
foll. 224-225.) 

“HucnowneE of the awle ryale” (that is, Hugh of the royal hall, or kings 
palace) is thus mention’d by Andrew of Wyntown, in his rimeing chronicle, 
writen in or before 1420: 


“‘—Huchown of the awle ryale, 
Intill his gest hystoriale, 

Has tretyd this mar cwnnandly, 
Than suffyocand to pronowns am I.” 
Again: 

“—men of gud discretyowne 
Suld excuse and love HucHowne, 
That cunnand wes in literature. 
He made the gret gest of Arthure: 
And the awntyre of Gawane: 

The pystyl als of sueit Swsane. 
He wes curyows in hys style, 
Fayre ‘and’ facund, and subtile, 
And ay to plesans and delyte; 
Mad in metyre mete his dyte, 
Littil or nowcht nevertheles 
Waverand fra the suthfastnes.” 
Again: 

“Of Arthowris gret douchtynes, 
Hys wyrschype and hys prys proues, &c. 
Hucuown has tretyd curyowsly 
In gest of Broyttys auld story.” 


No further information, reflecting this early poet, or his numerous productions, 
can be now procure’d: but it may be observe’d that two ancient poems, stil 
extant, the one an aunter, or adventure, of sir Gawayn, which has been allready 
noticed under Clerk of Tranent, the other intitle’d Sussan, and upon the story 
of Susanna and the two elders, aye in the same metre, and, not improbablely, 
by the same hand: whether by this Huchown, or of his age, cannot be deter- 
mined[.] A gret gest of Arthure is, likewise, stil extant; but it contains no circum- 
stance to ascertain the authour. See Ectrntoun (Bib. Scot., foll. 231-233). 
Incuis Str JAMES was descended, according to Mackenzie, from an ancient 
family in the shire of Fife. He commanded a troop of horse, under the earl of 
Arran, governour, by whom he was knighted in the field for his valour; and dye’d 
at Culross, in 1554. Mackenzie, who says his “Poems, consisting of songs, bal- 
lads, plays and farces,”’ were then “in MS.” makes him the authour of ‘‘The 
Complainte of Scotlande,” 1549, which is now known to have been writen by 





8 Ritson was the first scholar to print the text of Susan, and to identify it with the 
poem above attributed to “Huchowne.” Cf. PMLA, xiv1, 1208-11. 
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a different hand. Neither, perhap, had he any better authority for the rest than 
the following lines of sir David Lindsay: 


“Who can say more than str JAMES INGLIS says, 
In BALLADS, FARCES, and in pleasant PLAYS: 
But Curross hath his pen made impotent:” 


he haveing been appointed abbot or commendator of that place. [Foot-note: On 
the 11th of August, 1503, being the eighth day after the meeting of king James 
the fourth and his new queen (Margaret, eldest daughter of Henry the seventh), 
they being now in his palace of Edinburgh, ‘“‘after soupper, the kynge and the 
qwene being togeder in hyr grett chamber, Jonn INGLIsH and hys companyons 
playd:” and, on the 19th of the same month, “after dynnar, a moralite was 
played by the said master INGLISHE, and his companyons, in the presence of the 
kyng and qwene.” (Lelands Collectanea, tv, 299, 300.) It is possible that either 
some connection exists or some confusion has ariseén between this master John, 
and our sir James. Malone, who has quoteéd the later part of the above extract 
in his “Historical account of the English stage,” “seems not,” in the words of 
an ingenious writeér, ‘to have adverted, that master Inglishe and his com- 
panyons, with menstrells of musick, accompanied Margaret from Wyndsor- 
castle to Holyrood-house;” and refers to Lelands Collectanea, Vol. Iv, p. 267- 
280-289. The authour of this remark (Mister G. Chalmers) seems, at the same 
time, not to have adverted that “master Inglishe and his companyors”’ are 
totally different personageés from “Johannes and his company;” and that 
minstrels, though players upon instruments, are not dramatick performers. It is, 
nevertheless, sufficiently probable that “John Englishe the player, who was paid 
ten shillings by Henry the 7th, in 1502, is the same comedian, who, with his 
companyons, played moralities at ‘the’ marriage [of the lady Margaret] with 
James, the “fourth.” See ‘‘An apology for the believers” (Bib. Scot., foll. 236- 
237°).] 

Krrcatpy Sir WILLIAM, commonly call’d the laird of Grange or lord Grange, 
a notorious, infamous, and accurseéd rebel and traitour to the best and most 
amiable of queens, wrote a contemptible “‘ballat” in 1571, which has been as 
carefully reprinted in Scotish poems, Edin. 1801, as his name, actions, and repu- 
tation, deserve’d to be bury’d in everlasting oblivion (Bib. Scot., fol. 241”).2® 

MELVILL ELIZABETH, daughter of sir James Melvill of Hall-hil, and wife to 
John Colvile, commendator of Culros, wrote a puritanical rhapsody, in eight- 
line stanzas, which was originally publish’d under the title of “Ane godlie 
dreame, compylit in Scottish meter, be M.M. [i.e. Mistress Melvill] gentelwoman 
in Culros, at the requeist of her freindes. Edinburgh printed be Robert Charteris. 
1603.” 4to. b.l. The title of a later edition is: “A godly dream, By Elizabeth 
Melvill, lady Culros, younger. At the request of a speciall friend. Aberdene, 
Imprinted by E. Raban, laird of letters and are to bee sold at his shop, at the 


*® The reference is to J. G. Dalyell’s “Scotish poems of the Sixteenth Century,” a work 
which Ritson execrated. Cf. his counterblast to it in his Letlers, 1833, m, 213-214. “I will 
not suffer such an infamous and detestable heap of trash to pollute and infect my shelves” 
etc., etc. This to the book’s publisher and Ritson’s friend, Archibald Constable! 
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end of the Broad-gate, 1644,” 12mo. Annex’d to this edition is “A perswasive 
exhortation, to forsake the worlde, and cleave onlie unto the lord. To the tune 
of Shall I let her go;” likewise, “A godlie song, To the tune of Come, sweet love, 
let sorrow ceass.”” The last edition was printed at Edinburgh in 1737, 12mo. It 
may, probablely, indeed, have run through several others, being formerly wel 
known in Scotland. “Who was it,”’ exclaims doctor Armstrong, ‘‘that threw out 
those dreadful wild expressions of distraction and melancholy in Lady Culross’s 
dream? an old composition, now i am afraid totally lost, perhaps because it was 
almost too terrible for the ear.” This, however, is rather a flattering character 
of the performance, which could have been terrible onely to infants or en- 
thusiasts. Pinkerton, who, had, allready, place’d this lady-authour (though he 
elsewhere says the Scots had none such) in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
after giveing the title of the first edition, says, “It seems very doubtful that she 
could be the mother of Colvill the poet, nor could her name be ELIzABETH MEL- 
viLt.”’ It is, nevertheless, very certain that she was the mother of Colvill the poet, 
and that her name was E1izaBETH MELVILL. See Douglases Peerage, p. 146; 
and, before, CockBuRN JouN. The wife, in Scotland, does not, allways, and 
formerly, perchance, did never, take her husbands surname; a fact of which the 
above critick, though a native of that country, appears to have been totally 
ignorant (Bib. Scot., foll. 269-271). 

PINKERTON JOHN has writen and publish’d, istly, ‘‘Craig-Millar castle: an 
elegy:”” Edinburgh, 1776, 4to. 2dly, “Rimes, Melodies, Symphonies, &c.”’ 
(London, 1781) 8vo. 3dly, ““Dithyrambic Odes,” 1782, 4to. 4thly, ““Provenzal 
tales,” (Ibi. 1782, 4to) compositions so extravagantly unnatural and absurdly 
bombastick, as to induce the reviewers to suppose him possess’d by a poetical 
incubus. That the authour has a very different opinion of his singular merit is 
evident from his own words. “‘The mutilated fragment of Hardyknute,” he says, 
“formerly in print, was admired and celebrated by the best critics. As it is now, 
i am incli+d to think, given in its original perfection, it is certainly the most 
noble production in this style that ever appeared in the world. The manners and 
characters are strongly marked, and well preserved. The incidents deeply in- 
teresting; and the catastrophe new and affecting. I am indebted for most of the 
stanzas, now recovered, to the memory of a lady in Lanarkshire.” [Foot-note: 
Dissertation II. prefixed to “Scottish tragic ballads:’”’ London, 1781, 12°.] Of 
all these stanzas this modest and veracious writeér, afterward, publickly, though 
not voluntaryly, confess’d hisself the sole authour. [Foot-note: See The Gentle- 
mans magazine, for November, 1784.**] He, at the same time, admited the for- 
gery of four other ballads, in the same volume, which he had profess’d to give 
“from tradition,” as wel as of no less than fifteen songs in a second volume of 
“Select Scotish ballads:” London, 1783, 12mo. 100 copies of “Other Juvenile 
Poems by the author of Rimes,” were printed in 1797 or 8, and Other trash, of 
some sort or other, he has, occasionally, writen and publish’d, which he, doubt- 


* The reference is to pp. 812-814, where is printed a letter from Ritson, signed A nfi- 
Scot, taxing Pinkerton with “artful and impudent forgery.” Cf. also Nichols, Jiust. Lit. 
Hist. vat, 103. 
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less, considers as very fine poetry and of which those who are curious of rakeing 
into such literary filth, may find a favorable specimen in “Letters of literature, 
by Robert Heron, esq” (alias John Pinkerton): London, 1785, 8vo: this im- 
postour haveing assume’d a variety of names as wel as shapes. Not thinking it 
sufficient to practise forgery hisself, but desirous, likewise, to encourage it in 
others, he subscribe’d a certificate of the authenticity of Irelands Shakspeare: 
his judgement and integrity being apparently much of a piece. He is now, it 
seems, one of that equally polite and candid “society of gentlemen” ycleped 
Critical reviewers and has the satisfaction of bespattering his superiors with that 
sort of dirt which was formerly deluge’d, by the same liberal fraternity, upon 
hisself and has been indulge’d, by the editour of ‘‘Public characters, for 1800,” 
with the opportunity of giveing his own life in which, it may be concludeéd, he 
does not appear to disadvantage. His forgerys are juvenile and innocent; his 
parasiticism is honorable and commendatory: 
“O heaven, that such companions thou’d’st unfold 
And put in every honest hand a whip, 
To lash the rascal naked through the world!” 
(Bib. Scot., fol. *277-*277".) 


QuinTINE. This poet, whom Kennedie, in his “Flyting” with Dunbar, calls 
his cousin, and commissar [Foot-note: This seems to imply priest, as he afterward 
bids his antagonist, 

“Pass to my Commissar and be confest.”’ 


He is also mention’d by Dunbar, in his Panegyrick on sir Thomas Nory: 
“Thairfoir Quhentyne was bot ane lurdane.”’] 


is mention’d along with him by sir David Lindsay, in the prologue to his “‘Com- 
plainte of the Papingo;” where, speaking of Ballentine, he says: 
“Get he into the court authority, 
He will precel QuinTINE and Kennedy.” 


He is also name’d, in company with several other poets, in a precedeing passage: 
“QUINTIN, Mercer, Roul, Henderson, Hay, and Holand, 
Though they be dead, their ‘lines’ are livand;” 
Which to rehearse makes readers to rejoice. 


None of his compositions, however, are known to be preserve’d. He seems to be 
confounded, by some modern writeérs, with Quintin ScHaw: but it would be, 
indeed, singular that Dunbar, Kennedy, and Lindsay should, all three, mention 
one poet by his christian name and every other by his surname. It may be ob- 
serve’d, allso, that the name of Quintin was in use among the Kennedys; and 
that the life of Quintin Kennedy, abbot of Cross-Raguel, a younger son of 
Gilbert, second earl of Cassilis, is giveén by Mackenzie. 

Dempster and Mackenzie after him, mention one Quintin, who, being banish’d 
out of Scotland, when it was ravage’d by Edward I. betook hisself to Paris, 
where he wrote a poem upon the miserys of his country (“Querelam de patriae 
miseria”), which was there printed in 1511. If any such poem be extant, it wil, 
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most probablely, turn out, upon examination, to be the performance of Ken- 
nedys cousin (Bib. Scot., fol. 278-278"). 

Ramsay ALLAN, born at Peebles in 1688, practiseing, at first, the trade of a 
barber and, afterward, that of a bookseler, in the good town of Edinburgh, 
wrote several poems and songs of great merit; which he collected and publish’d, 
by subscription, at Edinburgh, in one volume 4to. 1721; reprinted in 8vo. 1722 
& 1723. A second 4to volume appeared in 1724. There is, likewise, a neat London 
edition, in 2 volumes, 12mo. 1731, and a very handsome one, with a new life by 
mister Chalmers and an essay on his poetry, by Alexander-Fraser Tytler esquire, 
in 2 vols. 8vo. Edin. 1800. Beside the pieceés comprise’d in this collection, he 
publish’d “A tale of three bonnets,” 1722 and other things, which he did not 
think it proper to insert. Haveing obtain’d the use of a large manuscript of old 
Scotish poetry, compile’d by George Bannatyne, in 1568, by favour of the 
honorable William Carmichael, advocate, brother to the earl of Hyndford, whose 
property it then was, he made a selection therefrom, which, with the addition 
of some pieceés from other quarters, all or most of which are alter’d, inter- 
polateéd, forge’d and corrupted, with equal ignorance, dishonesty, impertinence, 
and caprice, he publish’d under the title of “The ever green, being a collection 
of Scots poems, wrote by the ingenious before 1600:” Edin. 1724, 2 volumes, 
12mo. Another edition being printed at the same place in 1761. He, allso, in the 
above year, 1724, publish’d two volumes of ‘‘The tea-table miscellany: or, a 
collection of choice songs, Scots and English:” to which he, sometime afterward, 
aded two more; and the whole four have since, both at Edinburgh and London, 
been frequently reprinted in one. His most admire’d composition is ‘“The gentle 
shepherd, a pastoral comedy,’ first printed in 1724. A late ingenious writeer, 
it is true, hath endeavour’d to prove that the authour of ‘The vision,” a fine 
poem, first printed in “The Ever green,” suppose’d to have been the composition 
of some friend to the cause of the house of Stuart, and writen about the aera of 
the insurrection, 1715, though in antiquateéd language and with reference to the 
characters and times of Bruce and Baliol, “was no other than the first editor, 
under the signature of A. R. Scor. i.e. Allan Ramsay Scotus.’’ [Foot-note: ““Ob- 
servations on the Vision,” in “Transactions of the society of antiquaries of Scot- 
land,” P. 396. Mister Tytlers inadvertency or mistake is countenance’d by 
Pinkertons falsehood and impudence: ‘“These poems,” he says, ‘‘are signed 
A SCOT, which only expresses the authors country:’”’ an abominable lye!] This, 
however, is not the fact, and, consequently does not prove what it is pretended 
to do: the signature as wel to this poem of ‘“The Vision,” as to that of “The 
eagle and redbreast,” is, plainly and manifestly, as every one must see who 
actually looks into the book, of which there are two editions, and the copys are 
sufficiently common, “Ar. Scot,” i.e. Archibald [or Arthur] Scot, a fictitious 
poet. It is certainly not in the stile and even beyond the powers of Ramsay, 
whos vanity, at the same time, would never have suffer’d him, if the real authour 
of so nervous and elegant a composition, to conceal his name. Miss Ramsay 
(his eldest daughter)’s information ‘that her father was author of both the 
pieces above mentioned,” being founded solely on ‘“‘The Roman letters,’’ which, 
evidently, do not “point out [either] the name and sirname of the author” or 
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“the addition of his country,’”’ can stand for nothing against a positive fact. 
He dye’d the 5th of January, 1758 (Bib. Scot., foll. 279-280"). 

ROLLAND JouN is the authour of a curious work, under the following title: 
“The sevin seages tranlatit out of prois in Scottis meter be Iohne Rolland in 
Dalkeith, with ane moralitie efter everie doctouris tale, and siclike efter the 
emprice tale; togidder with ane loving and laude to everie doctour efter his awin 
tale and ane exclamation and outcrying upon the empreours wife, eftir hir fals 
contrusit tale. Imprentit at Edinburgh be Iohne Ros, for Henrie Charteris. 
M.D. LXXVIII. Cum privilegio regali.” 8vo. b.1. There was a second edition 
“Printit be Robert Smyth, dwelland at the Nether Bow, 1592;” cum privilegio 
regali. the colophon to which is dated 1595: and a third, “by the heirs of Andro 
Hart, 1631.” It is the moral romance of The seven wise masters. Rollands transla- 
tion appears to have been made, at the request of his “‘ant Cait,” in Tantallon- 
castle, dureing the siege of Leith by the English fleet, 1560 and to have been 
finish’d in seven weeks. There is, likewise, “‘Ane treatise callit the court of Venus, 
devidit into four buikis, Newlie compylit be Iohne Rolland in Dalkeith. Im- 
prentit at Edinburgh be Iohne Ros. M.D. LXXV. Cum privilegio regali.”’ 4to. 
b.1. a sort of allegorical romance, of little merit (Bib. Scot., fol. *283).*! 

STEWART CHARLES, king of Scotland and Engleland, born at Dunfermline, 
in 1600, and, after a long confinement, deliberately murder’d, upon a scaffold, 
before his own palace, by fanatical ruffians, in 1648-9, is the authour of a poem, 
intitle’d “Majesty in misery: or an imploration to the king of kings;” writen 
dureing his captivity, in Carisbrook-castle, 1648 and printed by bishop Burnet 
in his ‘‘Memoires of James and William dukes of Hamilton,”’ 1677. Some lines, 
allso, “Upon a quiet conscience,”’ have been printed as the composition of this 
monarch; and, among the kings pamphlets (as they are call’d) in the British 
museum (Folio sheets, Num. 7), is “A copie of verses, said to be composed by 


31 Ritson owned the only known copy of the first edition of The Seven Sages. It was sold 
as lot 950, at the sale of his library, Dec. 5-8, 1803, to the Duke of Roxburgh, for £30.10.0, 
and is now in the Huntington Library. Cf. Introduction to the recent edition of it for the 
Scottish Text Society (1933). The title in Ritson’s MS above was “corrected” by Park, 
who has written in the margin “with the variations marked above, in the title page.’’ The 
note and the corrections were deleted by Ritson upon the return of his MS. The incident 
terminated their friendship. Park wrote to Robert Anderson, May 31, 1803, the following 
(unpublished) account of the affair: 

“To his ‘Bibliotheca Scotica’ I had also contributed whatever was in my power, & in 
calling upon the ungrateful compiler last week, I had the insulting recompense of being 
charged with having made a knavish alteration. 

“T had it seems offended this hypercritic (tho’ most unwittingly) by correcting the title 
of Rolland’s scarce book to a copy in the King’s library w*. was the second edition, not 
knowing or suspecting that Ritson himself had the first, from which he had transcrib[ed]. 
For this I was stigmatized, very vehemently, as above. My indignation was somewhat 
roused,—though I had borne much before from the same quarter—& I wished my gentle 
& grateful friend ...a good morningl—never intending again to cross his threshold.” 
[Nat. Lib. Scotland. MS. 22.4.10 foll. 239*-240.] Cf. also Haslewood’s MS additions in his 
copy of Account etc., 1824, in the Grenville collection, Brit. Museum. [Grenville 12123] 
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his majestie, upon his first imprisonment in the isle of Wight:’”’ which, however, 
was, actually, the production of Alexander Brome (Bib. Scot., fol. 297). 

STEWART JAMES, the first of his name, king of Scotland, born in 1392, and 
assassinateéd by traitours, in 1436, was a celebrateéd poet. Such of his works 
as now remain are, 1. “The kingis quair, maid quhen his majestie was in Eng- 
land;” preserved in a MS. of the Bodleian library, Oxford (Seld. Archiv. B. 24), 
and publish’d, from a most shamefully inaccurate and senseless transcript, by 
William Tytler, in 1783 [Foot-note: G. Paton acquaints W. Herbert, that “There 
are people alive who remember to have seen The kings quair in a printed pam- 
phlet long beforr mister Tytlers copy, but now no where to be found.” Typo- 
graphical antiquities, P. 1817.]; 2. “Peblis to the play;” preserve’d in the Mait- 
land-manuscript and thence lately publish’d: both which are mention’d by John 
Mair, in his Latin history; 3. A song mention’d by the same authour, as begining 
with the words “Yas sen”: a mistake, it is probable, for “Sen that’: in which 
case this piece, allso, is preserve’d, and has been printed by Pinkerton from the 
above manuscript: 4. A poem inserted at the end of “Ane compendious booke of 
godly and spirituall songs, &c.”’ Edin. 1621, begining, 

“Sen throw vertue incressis dignity:”’ 


at the conclusion whereof are the words, ‘“‘Finis, (Quod King James the first.” 
It is likewise, anonymous, in the Hyndford-manuscript. To this monarch, allso, 
the celebrateéd poem of “Christs kirk on the green,’”’ the composition of his 
intermediate successour, James V. is attributeéd by a blunder of the same manu- 
script which reads fyrst for fyift. The caprice, or rather impudence, of a character 
blacken’d by every species of deliberate forgery and wilful falsehood [i.e. of 
course, John Pinkerton], has made him the authour of a poem, which, though 
it never existed out of his own distemper’d imagination, he chooses to baptise 
“Falkland on the green” (Bib. Scot., foll. 297-299). 

STEWART JAMES, king of Scotland, the fifth of his name, was born in 1512 and 
dye’d in 1542. The onely poem that can be ascribe’d to this monarch with any 
degree of certainty is ‘‘Christs-kirk-on-the-green’”’; for which Dempster is a 
sufficient authority. Two wel-known songs, “The gaberlunyie-man,” and ‘The 
beggars meal-pokes,”’ are giveén to him, not without probability, by tradition. 
That he was the authour of other poems, now lost, appears credible, from the 
words of Dempster, and certain, from those of sir David Lindsay, in his answer 
to the kings “‘Flyting,” which allways implys a writen invective: but, perchance, 
those who conjecture the subject-matter of this princeés “ragement,” or “libel’’ 
“ornat”’ as the “meter”? may have been wil [not] think its loss any way injurious 
to his memory. [Foot-note: At the end of Dunbars address to this monarch, under 
the character of an old horse is a stanza, in different measure, intitle’d ““Responsio 
regis”; but whether really aded by the king, or supply’d, in his name, by the 
poet, is uncertain (Bib. Scot., fol. 299).* 

STEWART Mary, queen of Scots and queen-consort and dowager of France, 


® Doubtless this note adopts the position defended in Ritson’s lost essay on the author 
of Christ’s kirk. Cf. PMLA, xxv1, 1202 ff. 
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born in 1542, and murder’d, after an imprisonment of eighteen years, by her 
unnatural relation, Elizabeth, queen of Engleland, in 1587, wrote, according to 
Dempster, “Carmina Latiné, Gallicé, Scoticé varia et cultissima.’”’ La Croix du 
Maine, allso, speaks of her “‘Poesies Frangoises.”” One song, on the death of her 
husband, Francis II. begining “‘Et mon triste et doux chant,” preserve’d by Bran- 
tome, in his Dames illustres, is, unquestionablely, her own. Another, on her 
embarking for Scotland, in 1561, begining “‘Adieu plaisant pays de France,” 
inserted in the “Anthologie Francoise,” must be regarded as merely expressing 
her sentiments; being actually writen by M. Querlon, the editour of that col- 
lection. (See Melanges de lit. par H. baron de Villenfague, p. 39.) To this last song 
La Borde, in his Essai sur la musique, ads a satyrical stanza, in Provencal, be- 
gining “Viel repupiare, es tem de desarma.” In Sewards “Anecdotes of distin- 
guish’d persons”’ is a copy of verseés in French, writen, he says, by this beautyfu! 
and unfortunate princess dureing her imprisonment in Fotheringay-castle; 
follow’d by a literal translation of them, “made by a countrywoman of Marys: 
a lady in beauty of person and elegance of mind by no means inferior to that 
accomplished and unfortunate princess.’’ The work mention’d by Du Verdier, 
under the title of ““Méditation faite par la reine d’Ecosse, douairiere de France, 
recueillie d’un livre des consolations divines, composé en latin par l’evéque de Rosse 
et mise en rime Frangoise,” is suspected to have been writen rather out of com- 
pliment to her, than by her own hand. [Pencil note by ? Chalmers: It was written 
by herself in French verse, & printed in Bishop Leslie’s “Piae afflicti Animi 
Consolationes” Paris 1574. 8°. fo. 38-40 and a Latin version of it is there given 
fo. 40-42. In the same work is given fo. 40 a French Sonnet by Q. Mary with 
a Latin version.] No poem by this princess in her native dialect is known to 
exist; Fuller, however, expressly says, “She was an excellent poet, both latine 
and Engleish: and at Fotheringay-castle,” ads he, “i have read written by her 
in a window, with a pointed diamond: 


“From the top of all my trust, 
Mishap hath laid me in the dust.” 


[Foot-note: Church history, 181.] As a proof of her extensive knowledge of lan- 
guageés, the following epigram, in the provencal dialect, may be readyly ad- 
mited: 
“Viei repupiaire es tem de désarma, 

Ké dessein as de t’enflamma? 

Laissou la tendresse a ou bel adge, 

Lakeu ka dré de si laissa te harma 

Etez feloun, toun dire un foulie d’eima, 

Per ké voz estre foueu quand devez estre sadge.” 


In Engleish thus: 


’Tis time, old amorous dotard, to disarm, 
What’s thy design thyself thus to enflame? 
Henceforth leave tenderness to giddy youth, 
Which, onely, may permit itsself to charm, 
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Is it for thee to say a fool would love? 
Why be a fool, when thou owe’st to be wise? 
(Bib. Scot., foll. 301-302".) 


WarpLaAw Dame ELIzABETH, second daughter of sir Charles Halket, of Pit- 
ferran, baronet, born in 1677 and marry’d to sir Henry Wardlaw, baronet, in 
1696, wrote the celebrateéd poem or ballad, intitle’d ““Hardyknute, a fragment,” 
in or before 1718, haveing appear’d, for the first time, in a folio pamphlet of 12 
pageés, at Edinburgh, in 1719. This popular performance, which has impose’d 
upon the publick credulity, as a poetical antiquity, for near a century, is, at last, 
evince’d a decisive forgery. Even the respectable William Tytler, who was born, 
at Edinburgh, in 1711, consider’d Hardyknute, in 1783, as authentick: ‘All our 
OLD HEROICK BALLADS,” says he, “such as Hardyknute and others, were, UN- 
DOUBTEDLY, SUNG to CHANTS COMPOSE’D FOR THEM, which are now lost.’’ It was, 
at first, imputeéd to sir John-Hope Bruce, of Kinross, who, in a letter to lord 
Binning, before its publication, in these words: “To perform my promise, i send 
you a true copy of the manuscript i found, some weeks ago, in a vault at Dun- 
fermline. It is writen on vellum in a fair gothick character, but so much deface’d 
by time, as you’l find that the tenth part is not legible.’’ (See Pinkertons publica- 
tion of ‘‘Ancient Scotish poems,” London, 1786, P. cxxvii.) It is asserted, how- 
ever, by some, that sir John was, utterly, incapable of such a composition, 
though he was, unquestionablely, in the secret and had “borne false witness” 
in favour of the imposture. According to others, the real authour was lady 
Wardlaw, sister-in-law of sir John Bruce, who “pretended she had found this 
poem, writen on shreds of paper, employ’d for what is call’d the bottoms of clues. 
A supposition arose that it was [her] own composition. Some able judgeés as- 
serted it to be modern. The lady did, in a manner, acknowlege it to be so. Being 
desire’d to show an additional stanza, as proof of this, she produce’d the 2 last, 
begining with “‘There’s nae light,” &c. which were not in the copy that was first 
printed. The late lord-president Forbes and sir Gilbert Elliot of Minto (late 
lord-justice-clerk), who had believe’d it ancient, contributeéd to the expence of 
publishing the first edition.’’ (See doctor Thomas Percy, bishop of Dromores 
“Reliques of ancient Engleish poetry,”’ 1794, 1, 96.) If this were an ingenious, 
it was, certainly, at the same time, a lyeing, family and has generateéd a brood 
of impostours. See PINKERTON JOHN (Bib. Scot., fol. *398°Y). 

WEDDERBURN ..., the authour of “The complaynte of Scotland,” printed 
at Sanctandrois, 1549, is say’d by Calderwood to have been vicar of Dundee 
and haveing gone to Paris, and there associateéd with the reformers, at cardinal 
Beatons death, return’d to his native country. “He turned the tunes and tenour 
of many profane ballads, into godlie songs and hymnes, which were called the 
psalms of Dundie, whereby he stirred up the affections of many. [”] See another 
WEDDERBURN. 

This Wedderburn is say’d to have had two brothers, both elder than hisself, 
one of whom wrote tragedies and comedies [Foot-nole: by Tragedies are not 
meant dramatick pieceés, it is presume’d, but serious narratives in verse, like 
the tragedy of the cardinal Beaton by sir David Lindsay; comedies, on the con- 
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trary are satirical or humorous (the last word runs off the edge of the page and 
possibly others were trimmed away)}; the other, who was first a catholick, and 
then turn’d protestant, being persecuteéd by the clergy, fled to Germany, where 
haveing hear’d Luther and Melancthon, he translateéd many of Luthers prin- 
ciples into Scotish verse, and change’d many obscene songs and rymes into 
hymns. This seems another allusion to the above book (Bib. Scot., fol. 399”), 

WEDDERBURN.... Three poems by this writeér are to be found in the Mait- 
land-manuscript. He is, likewise, suppose’d to be the principal, if not sole, 
authour of the parodys and other satyrical, and religious, pieceés, contain’d in 
“Ane compendious booke of godly and spirituall songs, collectit out of sundrie 
partes of the scripture, with sundrie of other ballates, changed out of prophane 
sanges, for avoyding of sinne and harlotrie, with augmentation of sundrie gude 
and godly ballates, not contained in the first edition. Newlie corrected and 
amended by the first original copie. Imprinted at Edinburgh by Andro Hart. 
1621.”’ 12mo. b.1. and, allso, to be the person who, actually, wrote and publish’d 
a curious work in prose intitle’d “The complainte of Scotlande, vyth ane ex- 
hortatione to the thre estaits to be vigilante in the deffens of their public veil;” 
printed at Saint-Andrews in 1549, and dedicateéd to the queen dowager: which, 
though attributeéd by Mackenzie to sir James Inglis, is restore’d to the true 
authour by the catalogue of the Harleian library (see Volume I. p. 481); none 
of the few copys known to be preserve’d haveing the title (Bib. Scot., fol. 401). 

WILson Joun, born in the vicinity of Lanark the 30th of June, 1720 and, in 
1746, permanently settle’d as parochial schoolmaster of Lesmahago, wrote 
“Clyde, a poem:”’ Glasgow, 1764, inscribe’d to Margaret duchess of Douglas, of 
great merit. Some few years after, he prepare’d, for the press, an improve’d 
edition of this poem and had even circulateéd proposals for its publication, when 
he was inviteéd to superintend the grammar-school of Greenock in 1767: but 
the magistrates and minister, haveing imbibe’d the most intolerant spirit of 
presbyterianism, a spirit which, at no period, had been favorable to the exertions 
of poetical fancy and which spent the last efforts of its virulence on the “Doug- 
las” of Home and, being induce’d by this religious spirit, before they admited 
him to the superintendence of the grammar-school, stipulateéd that he should 
abandon “the profane and unprofitable art of poem-makeing,’”’ He dye’d on the 
2d of June, 1789. ‘He was,” says professor Richardson of Glasgow, ‘“‘a worthy 
character, of unaffected plainness, but not vulgarity of manners” (Bib. Scot., 
fol. 402”). 


The most interesting and extensive entry in the catalogue amounts to 
a short essay on Thomas of Ercildoune. Ritson’s last biographer, H. A. 
Burd, raised the question of Scott’s indebtedness to Ritson in the intro- 
duction to Scott’s edition of Sir Tristrem (1804), without being able to 
settle the matter. Burd prints an undated letter of Ritson’s to an anony- 
mous correspondent, in which the antiquary more briefly covers the 
ground traversed below, claiming to himself the discovery of the romance 
in the Advocates Library and the conjectural attribution of its author- 
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ship to Thomas the Rhymer. Scott, as Burd points out, agrees with Rit- 
son’s conclusions on the subject—conclusions to which scholars latterly 
have reverted. Now, whether or no Scott saw the letter which Burd 
prints, we are confident that he had the Bibliographia Scotica in his 
hands; so that there is no reasonable doubt that he benefited by what 
Ritson had to say upon this topic.* Ritson’s words, which Scott almost 
certainly read, are as follows: 


LerMont THomas, of Ercildon, now Earlstoun, in the Merse, commonly call’d 
Thomas the rymour, became famous, toward the close of the thirteenth century, 
for his prophecys or predictions, which he should seem to have usually deliver’d 
in verse, whence he, probablely, obtain’d that appellation. [Foot-note: “The 
famous Thomas the Rhymer, (whose real name and title was sir Thomas Ler- 
mont), was a native of this parish. He lived at the west end of Earlstoun, where 
part of his house is still standing, called Rhymer’s tower: and there is a stone 
built in the fore-wall of the church, with this inscription cn it, ““‘Auld Rhymer’s 
race, lies in this place.’’ Statistical account of Scotland, tv, 252. 

He is occasionally call’d Essedon, Assedon, Erslington, Arseldon, and even 
Ashelington; and has been confounded with John Aeschenden, a person of great 
learning, and, like hisself, a reputeéd prophet. Warton, in short, the learned 
and ingenious, but, at the same time, injudicious and inaccurate historian of 
Engleish poetry,™ has been sufficiently acute to detect him in the disguise of a 
certain 

“Joly cheperte of Aschelldown,” 


who makes his appearance in the fragment of an old song.] Little, as may be 
naturally expected, is now known of his private history. He appears, indeed, to 
have been patronize’d by Patrick (eighth) earl of March, who resideéd in the 
castle of Dunbar, at whose table he is say’d to have predicted the death of 
Alexander III. by the figure of a terrible wind that should blow the next day at 
noon. Forduns continuator, who relates this anecdote, calls him “‘ille vates 
ruralis.”’ [Foot-note: It is, allso, told, but in a different manner, by Hector Bois, 
who ads, in the language of his translator, that ‘““This Thomas wes ane man of 
gret admiration to the peple, and schew sindry thingis as thay fell. Howbeit thay 
wer ay hyd vnder obscure wourdis.’”” Thomas Dempster boldly asserts him to 
have been the chief of a most noble family, and the lord of a manor; in addition 
to which doctor Mackenzie makes Erslington his paternal inheritance; and says 
that “having apply’d himself, in his younger years to the belles-lettres, he became 
very famous for his compositions in poetry.”” Blind Harry, who calls him 


® Cf. Burd, Joseph Ritson (1916), pp. 126-129.—Burd failed to notice, or to record, that 
the paper upon which Ritson’s letter was written is water-marked 1799. [It is Edinb. U. 
MS. Laing II 589, rather inaccurately reproduced by Burd.] I myself have little doubt that 
the letter was addressed to George Chalmers. See also Chalmers’ note, p. 124 above. 

* This characterization of Warton has been crossed out, just possibly by Park, who 
writes that he “blotted out with my pen a severe sarcasm against Warton’s mendacious 
‘History of English Poetry,’ which Ritson forbore to reinstate.’ Haslewood, Account, p. 27. 
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“Thomas Remour’”’ relates his prophecy concerning Wallace, after he had been 
cast as dead out of the prison of Air. He speaks of him as on a visit to the minister 
of the parish, but the text is so corrupt, in the new edition, as to confound him 
with the ministers servant. (See B. 2, P. 27.) The whole passage is too long to 
quote; instead, therefor of “Yat man” in v. 296, read ‘His man,” as in the 
earlyer editions. The prophecy is as follows: 


“Than Thomas said, forsuth, or he decess, 
Mony thousand on feild sall mak thar end, 
Off this regioun he sall the Sotheroune send, 
And Scotland thryss he sall bryng to the pess, 
So gud of hand agayne sall never be kend.’’] 


The time of his birth and death is quite uncertain [Foot-note: He appears as one 
of the witnesses to a charter of Peter Haig of Bemerside, about the year 1300. 
Of this most ancient family he had prophesy’d in 1293: 


“Tide whate’er betide 
There’s ay be Haigs of Bemerside.”’ 


See Douglases Baronage, P. 133.]; but his prophetical character was establish’d 
and in high estimation, even at so early a period as the commencement of the 
fourteenth century. This we learn from archdeacon Barbour, who, relateing the 
death of John Comyn, kil’d by Robert de Brus, in the Friery-church at Dumfries, 
anno 1306, has the following words: 


“Our all the land the word gan spryng, 
That the Brwyse the Cumyn had slayn; 
And amang othyrs lettres ar gayn 
To the byschop of Androwse towne, 
That tauld how slayn wis that baroune. 
The lettre tauld him all the deid, 

And he till hys men gert reid, 
And sythyn said thaims sekyrly, 

“T hop Tuomas prophecy 
Or HERSILDOWNE weryfyd be 
In hym; for swa our lord help me! 

I haiff gret hop he sall be king, 
And haiff this land all in leding.” 


Andrew of Wyntown, who wrote about 1420, haveing describe’d a battle be- 
tween David earl of Atholl and sir William of Douglas, in 1335, ads, 


“Of this fycht qwhilum spak THomas 
Or ErsyLpowneE, that sayd in derne, 
Thare suld mete stalwartly stark and sterne: 
He sayd it in his prophecy; 
But how he wyst it wes ferly.” 


[B. 8, C. 31.] The authour of Scala cronica, writen about 1360, mentions “William 
Banestre and THomas ERCELDOUNE, whos words were spoken yn figure as were 
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the propheties of Merlin.’”’ [Lelands Collectanea, 1, 733.] Sir Henry Worsley had 
a volume of the prophecies of Ercildon and Bannister, which is, probablely, stil 
in being [Foot-note: See Tanners Bib. B. H. p. 52. Cata. MSS. Angliae et Hi- 
berniae, 11, 214.]; and in the collection printed by Andro Hart in 1615, and often 
since, is the famous prophecy ascribed to the former (who is frequently name’d 
in others), begining, 
“Still on my ways as i went;” 
which, however, lord Hailes supposes not to be older than the year 1562. This, 
indeed, as appears by the concludeing lines is writen not in the person of Thomas 
himself,** but in that of some one to whom he is suppose’d to utter his predic- 
tions. No legitimate prophecy of this extraordinary character, unless it be one 
in a sort of measure’d prose preserve’d in a manuscript, as old at least as the 
year 1320, in the Harleian library (Num. 2253), is, probablely, now extant. 
[Foot-note: ‘It is said, that in the year 1670, [the river] Dryfe swept away the 
original church and burying ground, which was in the middle of the holm, now 
called the Sand-bed; after this, in 1671, the late church and burial-ground was 
established at a small distance, and upon the skirt of the present gleb, or Kirkhill, 
thought to be perfectly secure from the swells of Dryfe; but the water, in process 
oi time, approached the new burying-ground, carry:ag a good deal of it away 
and threatening the church itself, verifying the old saying or prophecy of Rymer, 
“Let spades and shoels do what they may, 
Dryfe will have Dry’sdale-kirk away.” 


Statistical account of Scotland, 1x, 423.] Bishop Leslie, however, speaks of his 
rimeing predictions in such a way as would lead one to think he was wel ac- 
quainted with them. [Foot-note: “Rerum Scoticarum praedictiones rythmicis 
versibus illigavit: quae tamen tanta allegoriarum, tanquam aenigmatum, obscuritate 
involvebantur, ut quem quaeque praedictio sensum tegeret, nisi re acta, acutissimus 
quisque non potuerit elicere.”| In a volume of old Engleish poetry, preserve’d in 
the library of Lincoln-cathedral and writen about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, is a poem, intitle’d Tomas of Ersseldoune, of which a near coéval frag- 
ment is extant in the British Museum [Bibd. Cot. Vitellius, E.X.], under the title 
of Prophecia Thome de Arseldon. It relates a curious adventure the prophet is 
suppose’d to have had with a certain lady, who acquaints him with a variety 
of important events and bloody battles, which are to take place and begins, in 
the Lincoln copy, as follows: 
“‘Lystyns lordyngs bothe grete and smale 
And takis gude tente what i will saye, 
I sall yow telle als trewe a tale 
Als ever was herde by nyghte or daye; 
And the maste mervelle for owttyn naye 
That ever was harde by-fore or syen, 
And therfore pristly i yow praye 
That ye will of youre talkyng blyn.” 


* Ritson has “corrected” his spelling throughout the MS., but occasionally he forgets! 
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It is, probablely, the composition of a Northhumberland bard, but, certainly, 
not the production of a Scotish one; as the authour, in one place, expressly prays 
“Jesu Crist that dyed on tre,” to 


“Save Inglysche men whare so thay fare.” 


That he was a poet, as wel as a prophet, we are assure’d by Robert of Brunne, 
the translator of a metrical romantic history of Britain, from the French of 
maistre Wace and Peter de Langetoft; who, in the prologue to his translation, 
publish’d, at Oxford, by the industrious Thomas Hearne, in 1725, giveing his 
reasons for prefering his “‘symple speche” to the more difficult and less in- 
telligible methods of writeing verse 


“in ryme couwee, 
Or in strangere « ¢ enterlacé,” 


then in use, has the following words: 


“T see in song in sedgeyng tale Thai sayd it for pride and nobleye, 
Of Ercetpoun and of Kendale, That non were suylk as thei, 
Non than says as thai tham wroght, And alle that that wild overwhere, 
And in ther saying it semes noght. Alle that ilk wille now forfare. 
That may thou here in Sir Tristrem, Thai sayd in so quainte Inglis, 
Over gestes it has the steem, That many one wate not what it is. 
Over all that is or was, Therfore hevyed wele the more 
If men it sayd as made THOMAS. In strange ryme to travayle sore. 
But i here no man so say, And my witte was oure thynne, 
That of some copple som is away. So strange speche to travayle in, 
So thare fayre saying here beforne And for soth i couth noght 
Is thare travayle nere forlorne. So strange Inglis as thai wroght.” 


From these lines of Brunne, who wrote in the reign of king Edward the second 
or third, we may collect that one of the two persons he mentions, ERCELDON 
and KENDALE, whose name was THoMAS, had writen a romance of considerable 
merit intitle’d Sir Tristrem, but in such singular, quaint or refine’d language, 
that it was above the capacity of common readers, who did it great injustice in 
their attempts to repeat it. Of KENDALE nothing more is known, nor does his 
name appear to be once mention’d by any other writeér ancient or modern. 
The name of Ercripon, however, we know to have been THomas; and there can 
be no sort of doubt that he was the real authour of the romance in question. 
Though hitherto giveén up for lost, it is at this moment actually in existence; 
being fortunately preserve’d in a most valuable, but shockingly mutilateéd, 
collection of ancient poetry, presented by the late lord Auchinleck to the ad- 
vocates-library, Edinburgh, in 1744. [MS. Boswell, W. 1. 4. N®. li.] This is 
infer’d not onely from the singularity of the metre, of which no other instance 
has been met with, but, allso, from the name Tomas, which repeatedly occurs 
in the course of the poem. The compileér of these anecdotes, who has examined 
the manuscript with attention, wil take the liberty to transcribe a few stanzas 
in support of the above position; onely premiseing, that the poem, like almost 
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every other article in the volume, is unfortunately, though not considerablely, 
imperfect, and that we have particular reason to lament the illegibility of the 
first line. 


“T was a[t Ercildoun] 

With Tomas spak y thare, 
Ther herd y rede in roune, 

Who TristRemM gat and bare, 
Who was king with croun, 

And who him forsterd yare, 
And who was bold baroun, 

As thair elders ware, 

Bi yere, 

Tomas telles in toun, 

This aventours as thei were.* 


The number of stanzas is about 304. On a perusal of this extract, it wil be evident 
that the poem is writen in the person of one who professes rather to have derive’d 
his materials or information, from Thomas, than to be Thomas hisself: but this 
objection does not appear of sufficient weight to deprive him of the honour of 
the composition; stil less to prove it not to be the romance alludeéd to by Robert 
of Brunne, with whose description the language and rime seems, perfectly, to 
agree. An additional proof, on the contrary, that he was the authour of this 
identical poem is furnish’d by the fragment of French metrical romance, on the 
same subject, certainly not less ancient than the year 1300, and now in the in- 
valuable collection of Francis Douce, esquire. With respect to the story of sir 
Tristram, however it may be treated in the poem under consideration, it is wel 
known to be originally of French invention, in which language he is the hero of 
many a ponderous tome. “In the king’s library, [’’] says the notorious mister 
Pinkerton, “is the French Romanz di TristTRAM; a vast folio volume written in 
the thirteenth age. It is in prose,”’ he ads, ‘‘and bears at the end to be the pro- 
duction of Seult Labonde de Cornoalle. It is highly probable,” he thinks, “that 
this was the ground work of Lermonts celebrated poem; and tho this,” he says, 
“gave me great curiosity to read it, and my literary patience is not small, yet 
even the curious entertainment it affords could not overcome my repugnance, 
and i soon abandoned the study.”’ [Ancient Scotish poems, 1, Ixxvi.] That there 
is such a volume in the kings library is an indisputable fact; but that it is any 
where call’d “Li romanz di Tristram,” and that it “bears at the end to be the 
production of Seult Labonde de Cornoalle,”” must be positively deny’d. It is im- 
perfect at the begining, and, probablely, indeed, onely part of a largeér work, 
but it concludes with the following words: “Ci faut Li romanz de TRISTRAN & 
DISEULT LABONDE DE CORNOALLE.” The transcribeérs ignorance of the language 
he was copying has, in these two lines, led him, in fact, into no less than four 
blunders. He has writen Tristran (not Tristram) for Tristan, and bonde for 


%* Ritson quotes two more stanzas, beginning: “Tho Tomas asked ay,”’ and “In o robe 
Tristrem was boun.”’ 
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blonde.*" Iseult la blonde de Cornoaille is wel known to be the mistress of Tristan 
or Tristram; the heroine of the romance, and not the name of its author; which 
if this blundering and pedantick coxcomb had, actually, red ever so small a part 
of the volume, it is impossible that he should not perceive, as “la roine Yseult,”’ 
“la belle Yseult,” &c. are perpetually recuring; and, in fact the loves of Tristan 
and Jseult la blonde are so very famous, and so, frequently, mention’d in books 
of all ageés, that one cannot choose but be astonish’d that any one whose 
“curiosity” is “great,” and whose “literary patience is not small,” should have 
committed so gross a blunder. [Foot-note: In order to restore the true reading 
of a valuable old Scotish poet, it may be permited to notice another mistake into 
which this officious and incompetent editour has fallen in his inaccurate publica- 
tion of Barbours Life of Bruce. The passage alludeéd to is the following: 


“The King, the quhiles, meryly 
Red to thaim that war hym by 
Romanys off worthi FERAMBRACE, 
That worthily our-cummyn was, 
Throw the rych douchty OLtywer, 
And how the Duk Peris wer 
Assegyt intill Egrymor, 
Quhar king LAwyne lay thaim befor:” 

(1, 80, v. 435, &c.) 


Upon which he observes “I know no English romance of this name; but there 
is a French one, Le roman de Fierabras le geant, Geneve, 1478, fol.[’’] and refers 
to “Cat. Bib. Reg. Gall. Tom. IT. N°. 142.” “This romance,” he ads, “has been 
modernized, and is still a popular book upon the Pont Neuf at Paris. A copy 
now lies before me, under the title of Conquestes du Grand Charlemagne, roi de 
France. Avec les faits heroiques des douze pairs, et du grand Fierabras, &c. A 
Troyes, &c.” “The title of Fierabras,’”’ he continues, “like that of many other 
romances, is improperly given: only fourteen chapters of seventy seven relateing 
to Fierabras. It is the story,’”’ he says, ‘‘of the eleven paladins and Floriphas 
imprisoned in the tower of Aigremont, by Baland (here called Lawyne) king of 
the Saracens. The story,” he ads, “perfectly agrees with Barbours account; only 
ver. 440, for Duk Peris, we should read, Duks of Paris.”” One would naturally 
conclude, from this final direction, that the editour had found these Duks of 
Paris in the French romance of which he gives so particular an account; but, in 
fact, they are nobles of his own creation and were never before hear’d of. The 
words douze pairs in the very title of this romance (which is no way !ikely to 
have been modernise’d from the Roman de Fierabras, 1478) might have induce’d 
a reader of no great perspicacity to suspect that the authour wrote 
“And how the Duse Perrys wer;” 

which is, actually, the case and so, no doubt, wil be found in the MS. The douze 
pairs, or twelve peers of Charlemagne are constantly called Duse pers or Dusse- 


37 Apparently Ritson, if I read him correctly, has inadvertently duplicated both these 
errors of Pinkerton just above! 
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peres or Douse pers by our old writeérs: and, though this all-sufficient impostour 
does not hapen to know of any Engleish romance of Fierabras, the identical 
work thus read by the king (since it could not, possiblely, be a printed book) 
may be nevertheless extant with the following colophon: ‘Here endithe the ro- 
maunce of the Sowdon of Babyloyne, and of Ferumpras his sone, who con- 
querede Rome; and [how] king Charles off Fraunce with xii posyperes toke the 
sowdon in the feelde and smote of his heede.’’ The Sowdon is here call d Laban 
or Lavan (and not Baland), and the circumstanceés alludeéd to by Barbour, are 
relateéd much at large. The name of the tower, allso, is not Aigremont, but 
Agremour; in which the twelve (not eleven) paladins or duse pers, with the sowdans 
daughter Florippa, are besiege’d (not imprison’d) by that tyrant. By the absence, 
indeed, of Richard, duke of Normandy, and the death of Bryer of Mountez, 
they are, afterward, reduce’d to ten.] As to the rest, this Romans di Tristran, far 
from being the groundwork of Thomases poem, wil not, it is believed, be found to 
contain a single incident or adventure which he has related (Bib. Scot., foll. 
245-255”). 
BERTRAND H. BRONSON 


University of California 
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x 
GOETHE UND DIE POLITIK 


(Schluss) 
IV. DIE INTERPRETATION DER SOZIALEN ORDNUNG 
1. Das soziale Subjekt und die Umwelt— 


Doch im Innern scheint ein Geist gewaltig zu ringen, 
Wie er durchbreche den Kreis, Willkiir zu schaffen den Formen 
Wie dem Wollen; doch was er beginnt, beginnt er vergebens.' 


Der Expansionstrieb des sozialen Subjekts fiihrt notwendigerweise zum 
“Gewahrwerden der dussern Begrenztheit”; auf Handlung als Wirkung 
folgt die Gegenwirkung, “es sei nun, dass Liebe uns zu férdern suche, 
oder Hass uns zu hindern wisse.”? Was das Individuum in seinem Ent- 
faltungstrieb beeintrichtigt, erscheint ihm als Willkiir der Umwelt, was 
es verstandesgemiss auf eine Ursache nicht zuriickfiihren kann, als 
Zufall. Es lehnt sich gegen diese fussere Willkiir auf, indem es seinen 
persénlichen Willen hervorkehrt und ihm entsprechend zu handeln 
glaubt, wenn es diesen der Umwelt aufzuzwingen versucht; doch ist der 
Kampf gegen die dussere Willkiir vergebens, denn, wenn auch diese als 
Willkiir erscheint, so ist sie in der Naturkausalitaét begriindet. Den er- 
strebenswerten Zustand, den das Individuum als Freiheit bezeichnet, 
den Zustand der ungehemmten Entfaltung, kann es zu seinem Gliick 
nie erreichen. Das Streben nach Freiheit, wie es sich in der Reaktion 
gegen die beschrinkenden Einrichtungen der Umwelt dussert, fiihrt 
zum Konflikt zwischen den Handlungen des persénlichen Willens (Aus- 
druck des Expansionstriebes) und der Gegenwirkung der vermeintlichen 
Willkiir einer feindlichen Umwelt. 

Indem die jungen Stiirmer und Drainger um Goethe und Herder sich 
gegen die sogenannte Unnatur in der Gesellschaft auflehnten und dem 
gegeniiber das totale Sich-leiten-lassen durch die Natur betonten, er- 
strebten sie wohl nichts Anderes als die Behauptung des vermeintlich 
eignen Willens, einer natiirlichen Triebkraft, deren Wirken in der Ge- 
setzmissigkeit des Krafteantagonismus begriindet ist und sich auf alle 
Erscheinungen der Natur und Gesellschaft anwenden lasst. Ist der 
Gesamtwille der Gesellschaft, sind die scheinbaren Willkiirausserungen 
der Gegenwirkungen auf unser Wirken schon deswegen unnatiirlich, 
weil sie auf die uns innewohnenden natiirlichen Triebkrifte negativ re- 
agieren? Nach der soziologischen Denkweise erklaren wir uns den Kon- 


2 Zur Morphologie, Deutsche National-Literatur, cxtv, 177. 
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flikt spezifischer aus der Reaktion des sozialen Subjekts gegen die Ver- 
gesellschaftungstendenz. Der Zusammenstoss mit den gegenwirkenden 
Faktoren der sozialen Umwelt zwingt uns zur Kontraktion oder zur 
Steigerung der der Umwelt antagonistischen Krafte in uns. Wenn Goethe 
“Rousseau auf seinen einsamen Wanderunge » folgt, wo er (Rousseau), 
mit dem Menschgeschlecht verfeindet, seine Aufmerksamkeit der Pflan- 
zen- und Blumenwelt zuwendet, und in echter geradsinniger Geisteskraft 
sich mit den stillreizenden Naturkindern vertraut macht,’* so tut auch 
Goethe dasselbe, weil er sich mit der Gesellschaft ‘‘verfeindet” hatte. 
Die Reaktion des Einzelnen ist gegen die an sich zwar naturkausalen, 
aber augenscheinlich ihm feindlichen, ihn in den Prozess der Gesellschaft 
zwingenden Krifte gerichtet. Da hilft kein Sehnen aus “dem Geschwirre 
der Gesellschaft . . . in die Einsamkeit,”’ aber auch nicht der Trotz und 
die Herausforderung eines Prometheus. 

Symptome des Konfliktes dussern sich bei Goethe gewéhnlich im 
Wechsel von Stimmungen “durch fremdartige Beschaftigungen, Zer- 
streuung und Leidenschaft hin und wieder getrieben.” Darauf deutet 
auch der Brief an Auguste von Stollberg hin, worin er sein unseliges 
Schicksal beklagt, das ihm “keinen Mittelzustand gewiahren will. Ent- 
weder auf einem Punkt fassend, festklammernd oder schweifen gegen 
alle vier Wande.’* Wie fiihrt man aber den Ausgleich herbei? Durch 
das Aufgeben der persénlichen Willensausserungen, sofern sie nicht der 
augenscheinlich natiirlichen Gesetzmissigkeit entspricht? Oder durch 
Steigerung der Willkiir die von aussen riickwirkenden zu iiberwinden? 
Das Grundproblem im Konflikt des individuellen Wirkens mit der Gegen- 
wirkung der Umwelt hat der junge Goethe bei Shakespeare erkannt, der 
die menschlichen Handlungen nach einem Plan behandelt, wo “das 
Eigentiimliche des Ichs, die pratendierte Freiheit unseres Willens, mit 
dem notwendigen Gang des Ganzen zusammenstiésst.”* So sieht schon 
der junge Goethe, dass die persénliche Willensiéusserung der dusseren 
Manifestation des Individuums entspringt. In Wirklichkeit ist sie ebenso 
naturbestimmt, wie der Gang des Ganzen; doch wenn es zum Zusam- 
menstoss kommt, glaubt das Individuum frei von der Naturkausalitat 
seinem Willen entsprechend zu handeln. 

Schon in seiner ersten Beschaftigung mit den philosophischen Diszi- 
plinen der Griechen, in der Vor-Leipziger Zeit, empfand er die Lehre 
der Stoiker, die den Wert der individuellen Handlung an der Ueberein- 
stimmung mit der natiirlichen Gesetzmissigkeit bestimmen will, als die 
zusprechendste.* Das Oszillieren des jungen Goethe zwischen Kraft- 
dusserung und Empfindsamkeit, d.i. zwischen Expansionsdrang und 


* aaO., cxtv, 73. 4‘ W.A., WV, ii, 275. 5 Morris, Der Junge Goethe, 11, 139. 
* D.u. W., W.A., 1, xxvii, 10 £. 
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zwangsweise Kontraktion, von der Auffassung der Allmacht des per- 
sénlichen Willens (prometheisches Streben) zur solchen der totalen 
Resignation, lisst sich durch sein ganzes Leben, besonders aber bis 
ungefihr 1782 verfolgen, bis zu einer Zeit, als er bereits einem systema- 
tischen naturwissenschaftlichen Studium oblag. Stellt sich den Indivi- 
duen die fiussere Willkiir als Uebel (die uns hemmende Gegenwirkung) 
gegeniiber, so ist der wohl der gliicklichste, “der der starkste wire, dem 
Uebel zu entgegnen, es von sich zu weisen, und ihm zum Trutz den Gang 
seines Willens zu gehen.”? Solch ein Kraftmensch wie Casar sollte auch 
sein Mahomet werden. Auch Gétz war urspriinglich als Kraftmensch 
gedacht; konnte er aber am Ende dem Uebel “zum Trutz den Gang seines 
eigenen Willens” gehen? “Suchtest du den Gétz? Der ist lang hin. Sie 
haben mich nach und nach verstiimmelt, meine Hinde, meine Freiheit, 
Giiter, und guten Namen.”’*® Der empfindsame Alte stirbt wie der junge 
empfindsame Werther in totaler Willensresignation: ‘“Meine Stunde ist 
kommen. Ich hoffte, sie sollte sein wie mein Leben. Sein Wille geschehe.’”* 

Von “so vielen Zerstreuungen” kehrte der junge Goethe immer wieder 
zu seiner edlen Freundin von Klettenberg zuriick, ‘deren Gegenwart 
meine stiirmischen, nach allen Seiten hinstrebenden Neigungen und 
Leidenschaften wenigstens fiir einen Augenblick beschwichtigte. . . . ””! 
Bei Spinoza fand er erst: 


eine Beruhigung meiner Leidenschaften, es schien sich mir eine grosse und freie 
Aussicht iiber die sinnliche und sittliche Welt aufzutun... Die alles aus- 
gleichende Ruhe Spinozas kontrastierte mit meinem alles aufregenden Streben, 
seine mathematische Methode war das Widerspiel meiner poetischen Sinnes- 
und Darstellungsweise, und eben jene geregelte Behandlungsart, die man sitt- 
lichen Gegenstinden nicht angemessen finden wollte, machte mich zu seinem 
leidenschaftlichen Schiiler. .. . ™ 


“Oh Weisheit, du redest wie eine Taube,’ bekennt der Adler, doch 
nicht ohne vorher seiner Schwingkraft durch des Jagers Pfeil beraubt 
zu werden, weshalb er sich mit der Ruhe und Geniigsamkeit einer Taube 
begniigen muss. Die Taubenweisheit des lahmen Adlers galt dem jungen 
Goethe gerade als Aeusserung der Schwiche. ‘“‘Nimmer sich beugen,” 
und “allen Gewalten zum Trutz” will er sich in der ihm feindlichen so- 
zialen Umwelt (am Hofe) erhalten. Herausfordernd klingt: ‘‘Erniedrige 
nicht deinen Willen unter dein Vermégen!’"* Aber schon im Mai 1780 
bekennt er: “In meinem jetzigen Kreis hab ich wenig, fast gar keine 
Hinderung ausser mir.’ Zwei Jahre darauf schreibt er: 


7 Morris, Goethes und Herders Anteil, aaO., 256. 

8.9 W.A., I, viii, 166. © D.u.W., W.A., I, xxviii, 301. 1 aaO., S. 287 ff. 

12 Der Adler und die Taube, W.A., 1, ii, 74 f. 18 Lila, W.A., I, xii, 62. 

“4 W.A., m1, i, 117 f. “Die menschlichen Gebrechen sind rechte Bandwiirmer, man reisst 
wohl einmal ein Sttick los und der Stock bleibt immer sitzen. Ich will doch Herr werden. 
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So viel kann ich Sie versichern, dass ich mitten im Gliick in einem anhaltenden 
Entsagen lebe, und taglich bei aller Miihe und Arbeit sehe, dass nicht mein Wille, 
sondern der Wille einer héhern Macht geschieht, deren Gedanken nicht meine 
Gedanken sind." 


Die Beobachtungen des Treibens in Eisenach reissen ihn zu den folgen- 
den Auslassungen hin: ‘Wie eingeschrinkt ist der Mensch, bald an Ver- 
stand, bald an Kraft, bald an Gewalt, bald an Willen.’’® Und Antonio 
warnt Tasso vor ungestiimer Willensaiusserung: ‘“‘Der Wille lockt die 
Taten nicht herbei.””"” Das Resultat ist: er begehrt keinen freien Willen."* 
Wieder ist das Pendel seines sittlichen Oszillierens nach dem Punkt 
geschwungen, wo er in der Naturkausalitat den Beweger alles sozialen 
Geschehens sieht. Wozu einen freien Willen begehren, wenn, was wir 
als Willen ansehen, doch nur ein Naturtrieb in uns ist? 

Die Beschaftigung mit den Naturwissenschaften, besonders aber mit 
Spinoza, bestairkte ihn im Gedanken, dass die persénliche Willensaus- 
serung doch nur eine Komponente des natiirlichen Krafteantagonismus 
war, und dass die Steigerung derselben nach dem Kompensationsgesetz 
doch nur eine Steigerung der gegenwirkenden zur Folge hat, was schliess- 
lich statt des erstrebten Gleichgewichts die Unterdriickung oder Zer- 
stérung des Individuums bewirkt. Und so fiihrt der Expansionsdrang 
im Individuum, seine persénliche Willkiir der sozialen Umwelt aufzu- 
zwingen, gerade zum Versinken in diese: 


Denn alle Kraft dringt vorwarts in die Weite, 
Zu leben und zu wirken hier und dort; 

Dagegen engt und hemmt von jeder Seite 

Der Strom der Welt und reisst uns mit sich fort.'® 


Was Goethe in seinen Sturm und Drangjahren als prometheisch im 
Ausdruck persénlicher Willens- und Kraftéiusserung empfand, erscheint 
ihm jetzt als dimonisch. Das Widerspruchsvolle in der sozialen Ordnung, 
das Nebeneinander von Gut und Bése (oder Uebel) ist es, was Goethe 
als das Damonische bezeichnet: 


Er glaubte in der Natur. . . etwas zu entdecken, das sich nur in Widerspriichen 
manifestierte, und deshalb unter keinen Begriff . . . gefasst werden konnte.. . 





Niemand als wer sich ganz verleugnet ist wert zu herrschen. . . . Das beste ist die tiefe 
Stille, in der ich gegen die Welt lebe und wachse, und gewinne was sie mir mit Feuer und 
Schwert nicht nehmen kénnen.”’ 

4 An Plessing, W.A., Iv, vi, 14. 

1 An Frau von Stein, 9. Juni 1784, W.A., tv, vi, 295. 17 W.A., 1, x, 156. 

18 Der Trost bleibt ihm, dass er dafiir reichlich kompensiert wird: ‘Uns andern, die zum 
Erbteil keine politische Macht erhalten haben, die nicht geschaffen sind um Reichtiimer 
zu erwerben, ist nichts willkommner, als was die Gewalt des Geistes ausbreitet und be- 
festigt.” (An Frau von Stein, 17. Juni 1784, W.A., rv, vi, 303). 

19 Die Geheimnisse, W.A., 1, xvi, 178. 
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es glich dem Zufall, denn es bewies keine Folge, es ahnelte der Vorsehung, denn 
es deutete auf Zusammenhang; es schien mit den notwendigen Elementen un- 
seres Daseins willkiirlich zu schalten, es zog die Zeit zusammen und dehnte den 
Raum aus. Nur im Unmiglichen schien es sich zu gefallen und das Mégliche von 
sich zu stossen.” 


Diese scheinbare Willkiir—das ‘““Daimonische”’—ist der aus dem Wirken 
des Kriafteantagonismus resultierende Willensfaktor: “das Daimonische 
ist eine der moralischen Weltordnung, wo nicht entgegengesetzte, doch 
sie durchkreuzende Macht, so dass man die eine fiir den Zettel, die an- 
dere fiir den Einschlag konnte gelten lassen.”** Die moralische Weltord- 
nung, d.i. die soziale Ordnung, die auf sittlichen Normen ruhende Ge- 
sellschaft, kann sich nach dem Kompensationsgesetz dem Damonischen 
“der Gewalt, die alle Wesen bindet” nicht entziehen. Nur der Einzelne, 
“der sich iiberwindet,’”™ der die Erkenntnis natiirlicher Schranken ge- 
winnt, vermag sich von dieser Gewalt zu befreien: “Der Mensch ist 
nicht eher gliicklich, als bis er sein unbedingtes Streben, sich selbst 
seine Begrenzung bestimmt.’ Das findet Goethe bei Spinoza: “er ist 
mir nie mit sich selbst in Widerspruch, und ich kann fiir meines Sinnes 
und Handelns Weise sehr heilsame Einfliisse daher nehmen.”™ Nur 
innerhalb der natiirlichen Ordnung vermag der Mensch “der aktiven 
Wirksamkeit seines Wesens”’ die entsprechende Zweck-Richtung zu ge- 
ben; denn: “du fiihlest dich fahig ihr (der Natur) den héchsten Gedanken 
(die tatige Idee), zu dem sie schaffend sich aufschwang, nachzudenken.”” 
Doch ist (nach Kant) fiir den Menschen die Erkenntnis der Notwendig- 
keit sozialer Unterordnung allein ausschlaggebend: 


Nur als Subjekt der Moralitat (d.i. der gesellschaftlichen Ordnung) ist die un- 
bedingte Gesetzgebung in Ansehung der Zwecke anzutreffen, welche ihn allein 
fahig macht, ein Endzweck zu sein, dem die ganze Natur teleologisch unter- 
geordnet ist. Sein Dasein hat den héchsten Zweck selbst in sich, dem, soviel er 
vermag, er die ganze Natur unterwerfen kann, wenigstens welchem zuwider er 
sich keinem Einfluss der Natur unterworfen halten darf.* 


Wie verhalt sich das von der Naturkausalitit emanzipierte Individuum 
in seinem natiirlichen Streben nach einem Maximum von Gliickseligkeit 
zur Gesellschaft? Das bekannte Kantsche Pflichtgesetz, wonach die einer 
jeden Handlung zu Grunde liegende Gesetzlichkeit als Maxime einer 
allgemeinen gelten miisste, stellt als Richtschnur das Interesse der Gat- 
tung (Altruismus), eine attraktive Kraft, iiber das Interesse des Indivi- 


20.1 Du.W., W.A., I, xxix, 174. * Die Geheimnisse, W.A., 1, xvi, 178. 
3 W.M.1j., W.A., 1, xxiii, 218. | ™ An Jakobi, W.A., rv, vii, 63. 


* 1. Kant, Kritik der Urieilskraft (Halle a/S., 1899), m1, ii, 319. 
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duums, eine an sich repulsive Kraft; beide wirken analog den Kriften 
im Naturgeschehen. Als Subjekt der natiirlichen Triebkrifte (der re- 
pulsiven und attraktiven Krifte) ist der Mensch kausalgebunden und 
darum unfrei, nur wenn er bewusst zum Subjekt der Gesellschaft wird, 
vermag er diese Krafte innerhalb der Ordnung seinem Zwecke unter- 
zuorden, nur dann ist er ein freies Glied der Gemeinschaft, der er ange- 
hort. 

Goethe konnte sich weder mit der Teleologie Kants, die das Indivi- 

duum zu sehr an die Umwelt bindet, indem sie ihm die Verantwortung 
fiir die Gattung aufbiirdet, noch mit Herders streng naturkausalen Fol- 
gerungen befreunden. Kant hat ein Recht Stoiker zu sein, aber auch 
“jedes Individuum hat vermittelst seiner Neigungen ein Recht zu 
Grundsatzen, die es als Individuum nicht aufheben.’”’ Goethe méchte 
allen geistvollen individuellen Neigungen Raum gewihren, sogar dem 
Zynismus, und, “wo der Eklektizismus aus der innern Natur des Men- 
schen hervorgeht, ist er ebenfalls gut. Wie oft gibt es Menschen, die ihren 
angebornen Neigungen nach halb Stoiker und halb Epikureer sind!’”** 
Dagegen sind individuelle Neigungen, die den niederen Trieben ent- 
springen, verwerflich, sie entspringen: 
[derjenigen] Geistlosigkeit, die aus Mangel an aller eignen innern Bestimmung, 
wie Dohlen, alles zu Neste triigt, was ihr von irgend einer Seite zufillig darge- 
boten wird, und sich eben dadurch als ein urspriinglich Totes ausser aller Be- 
ziehung mit einem lebensvollen Ganzen setzt.?® 


Wenn der alte Geistliche in den Unterhaltungen das Kantsche Pflicht- 
gesetz aufstellt, ‘“‘dass nur diejenige Erzihlung verdient, moralisch ge- 
nannt zu werden, die uns zeigt, dass der Mensch in sich die Kraft habe, 
aus Ueberzeugung eines Besseren selbst gegen seine Neigung zu han- 
deln,’’** so spricht die Baronin mit den weisen Worten: “Neigung durch 
Vernunft und Gewissen geleitet’*' den Grundgedanken Goethes aus. 
Handelt der Mensch gegen seine Neigungen, die Attribute der Expan- 
sion, so besteht die Gefahr, dass er sie vergewaltige. Leitet aber die 
Vernunft diese in der Ausdehnung, und zeigt das Gewissen dem Men- 
schen die Schranken, so besteht eben der Zustand, den der alte Goethe 
so schén als innere Freiheit bezeichnete. Es ist der Zustand, der es dem 
Menschen erméglicht, “sich zwischen den Extremen des spontanen 
Triebes und der allgemein-sittlichen Norm freischwebend zu erhalten 
und in jedem Augenblick das Gleichgewicht gleichsam spielend herzu- 
stellen.”’#? 


37,38,29 Zy Falk, Biedermann, aaO., tv, 469-470. 
90.31 Unterhaliungen deutscher Ausgewanderten, W.A., 1, xviii, 113 ff., 90. 
"= Deutsche National-Literatur, cxvu, ii, 655. 
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Wer ist der edlere Mann in jedem Stande? Der stets sich 
Neiget zum Gleichgewicht, was er auch habe voraus.* 


2. Die organische Analogie—Vom “Naturforscher der Menschheit” 
fordert Herder: “Vor allem sei man unparteiisch wie der Genius der 
Menschheit selbst.” Diese Unparteilichkeit im Erforschen des Schich- 
tungsprozesses fiihrte zu Folgerungen, die den Interessen der bevorzug- 
ten Schichten zuwiderliefen. Als Naturforscher durfte Goethe das orga- 
nische Entwicklungsprinzip nicht wie Kant und Herder konsequent 
weiterfiihren, sondern musste (wie Méser) bei der gewordenen sozialen 
Schichtung stehenbleiben. Er hatte z.B. das Prinzip der Anastomose, 
d.i. der Verastelungen und der darauf folgenden Einmiindung in eine 
Ader (Verwachsung) schén auf die Tendenz zur Vereinfachung im Ge- 
sellschaftsleben wie das Prinzip der Steigerung auf die Schichtung an- 
wenden kénnen. Vergebens sucht man bei Goethe nach dem Bildungs- 
prinzip im Prozesse der Vergesellschaftung. Die Rangordnung, wie sie 
als Folge natiirlicher Entwicklung und zwangsweiser Gestaltung wurde, 
und nicht wie sie dem organischen Entwicklungsprinzip entsprechend 
sein kénnte, ist ihm die einzig massgebende. Das Schicksal Rousseaus, 
den er wegen “‘seines hypochondrischen Jammers” bedauerte, blieb ihm 
erspart, denn “man muss” die menschlichen Probleme “nur mit dem 
Kramergewicht, keineswegs mit der Goldwage wiegen.” Er fiihlte “‘sol- 
chen Anteil an den natiirlichen Dingen” und sah, “dass in der schein- 
baren Verwirrung hundert Beobachtungen sich vergleichen und ordnen 
lassen” ;* bei den Menschen dagegen fiihrten die Beobachtungen zur 
Verwirrung. 

Der Patrizier, einer durch die existierende Schichtung bevorzugten 
Interessengemeinschaft angehérend, und der Realpolitiker, der die ge- 
gebene Situation als Ausgangspunkt fiir sein Handeln annehmen muss, 
stehen dem Forscher in seiner konsequenten Anwendung der Analogie 
im Wege. Ungleich Herder und Kant musste ihm gerade in seiner ex- 
ponierten Stellung die kritische Behandlung der Probleme, die sich aus 
der gesellschaftlichen Schichtung ergaben, als gefihrlich erscheinen. 
Goethe versucht dadurch Widerspriiche zu umgehen, dass er z.B. die 
zwangsweise Gestaltung von oben als einen naturkausalen Vorgang 
ansieht, denn die Grossen “‘wirken zuletzt wie physische Ursachen’™; 
dagegen erscheinen ihm Versuche der zwangsweisen Gestaltung von 
unten als “téricht.” Tyrannen, die durch Zwang wirken, entsprechen 


% Vier Jahreszeiten, W.A., 1, i, 355. 

“ Herder, Humanistische Briefe, aaO., xvitt, 247. 

% Th. Friedrich, Goethes Italienische Reise (Leipzig, 1921), S. 200. 
% Zu Riemer, 3. Februar 1807, Biedermann, aaO., i, 475. 
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aber einem natiirlichen Bediirfnis, wenn sie “‘grosse Reformen” durch- 
fiihren. Sie werden oft zu Befreiern der Gesellschaft von alten iiberlebten 
Formen. Doch die Menge bleibt immer “der Menge Tyrann.’’’ Der 
Patrizier empfand die drohende Klassenbewegung als das Wirken der 
seiner bevorzugten Gesellschaftsschicht feindlichen Krifte, die, statt 
dem Mittelzustand (im Gesellschaftsleben: der Mittelstand im fried- 
lichen Wirkungskreis) zuzustreben, zwischen zwei Extremen haltlos hin 
und her pendeln: “Die rohe Menge . . . starrt und staunt und zaudert, 
lasst geschehen.’** Wenn Miser im Jahre 1793 gegen Kants Auffassung 
der unveriusserlichen Grundrechte aller Menschen und der Bevorrech- 
tung des Adels als eine dem organischen Entwicklungsprinzip wider- 
sprechende Erscheinung polemisiert, so stimmt er mit Goethe in der An- 
sicht der Notwendigkeit des Geburtsadels iiberein. Danach ist der Adel 
der Anker (“Gewohnheit” und “Resignation’’)*®® der gesellschaftlichen 
Ordnung (“‘der Adel wirkt im Stillen’); im “Genuss” und “Streben’’*® 
wogt das biirgerliche Leben um die festen Formen der sozialen Rangord- 
nung (Stande). Der Adel hat fiir Goethe auch die kulturpolitische Funk- 
tion, das Biirgertum in seinem Streben zu leiten; Egmont und der Edel- 
mann (im Biirgergeneral) sind nicht allein Fiihrer, sondern auch Lehr- 
meister des Biirgertums. Lehrmeister ist der Adel auch bei Herder, doch 
hier mit dem Zweck den Biirger Selbstregierung zu lehren, wie ein guter 
Arzt, der am Ende sich selbst entbehrlich macht, so dass ein jeder sich 
selbst regiere.“* Der Schichtungsprozess bleibt aber nicht vor dem Haupt 
der Regierung stehen: “Der beste Regent ist der, der, soviel er kann, 
dazu beitrigt, dass Regenten dem Menschengeschlecht . . . véllig un- 
niitz werden.’“? Zweifellos ist Goethes Zerwiirfnis mit Herder auf ihre 
entgegengesetze Interpretation des Entwicklungsprinzips zuriickzu- 
fiihren. 

Durch die organische Analogie kénnen wir die Erscheinungen der 
“geordneten Bildung” des sozialen Kérpers im Kausalzusammenhang 
erfassen. Die Erkenntnis des organischen Entwicklungsprinzips und das 
Nebeneinander von Klassenvorurteilen und realpolitischen Erwigungen 
bilden die Grundlage fiir Goethes Schichtungsbegriffe, die deshalb von 
den Ergebnissen der organischen Analogie abweichen miissen. 

(1) Die Schichtung der Gesellschaftsgruppen unterliegt andern Ge- 
setzen als die der Individuen. Ist die Schichtung eine ‘“‘gewordene,”’ so 
behalt sie durch Gewohnheit und allgemeine Anerkennung Dauerwert. 
Die natiirliche Tendenz zur individuellen Schichtung wird intensiver, je 
hdher die Gesellschaftsschicht ist, der das Subjekt angehért. Der Hand- 


* Venetianische Epigramme, W.A., 1, i, 320. 
% Die Natiirliche Tochter, W.A., 1, x, 355. 
39,0 WA., Iv, xv, 228. 4,4 Herder, Ideen, aaO., xiii, 456. 
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werksmann in seinem einfachen Wirkungskreis unterliegt einer leicht 
bestimmbaren Schichtung, der Angehérige eines héheren Kreises ist 
einer komplizierten Differenzierung ausgesetzt. (Nach der organischen 
Analogie beherrschen dieselben Gesetze den Vorgang der Schichtung 
und Vereinfachung von gesellschaftlichen Gruppen und Individuen. 
Wohl aussert sich bei Individuen die natiirliche Tendenz zur Schichtung 
intensiver als bei Gruppen. Das Individuum ist bedingt als biologischer 
Organismus, als Teil einer sozialen Gruppe, seines Volkes und der 
Menschheit iiberhaupt.) 

(2) Die soziale Gruppe hingt wiederum von den Elementareinsitzen, 
d.i. von den ihr gehérenden Individuen als Gliedern, und gegenseitig 
von den ko-existierenden Gruppen ab, und reagiert im Entfaltungspro- 
zess, wie das Individuum durch Expansionstrieb (Auseinanderstreben 
einzelner Gruppen) mit anderen zusammenstossend, durch den darauf 
folgenden Kontraktionstrieb sich wieder abschliessend; dabei geht der 
natiirliche Schichtungsprozess vor sich. 

(3) Die Schichtung zur Dreiteiligkeit (Konig, Adel, Volk) oder zur 
Zweiteiligkeit des sozialen Kérpers (Diener und Herrscher, Besitzende 
und Nichtbesitzende) als bestaindige Einrichtung ist naturnotwendig. 
Die Zweiteilung (Kénig, Volk) und Dreiteilung (Kénig, Adel, Volk) 
entsprechen somit der natiirlichen Entwicklung, jene machtpolitisch und 
diese gesellschaftlich. Tritt eine weitere Schichtung oder Vereinfachung 
ein, so ist diese als eine zwangsweise Gestaltung zu betrachten. (Die 
organische Analogie, von Herder konsequent angewandt, findet aber: 
“Das Los des Menschen und seine Bestimmung zur irdischen Gliick- 
seligkeit ist weder ans Herrschen noch ans Dienen gekniipft.’* Die 
Zweiteilung (Kénig, Volk) oder Dreiteilung (Kénig, Adel, Volk) in der 
Gesellschaftsgliederung als Resultat des historischen Vorgangs der 
Schichtung ist nicht permanent, sondern mag einer weiteren Schichtung 
oder Vereinfachung Platz machen.) 

(4) Die Rangordnung, wie sie ist, ist notwendigerweise gesetzmissig. 
Die Individuen sind ‘im Schichtungsprozess an die Rangordnung ge- 
bunden. Nur bedeutende Menschen einer niederen Ordnung kénnen in 
die héhere eintreten, wenn ihr Wirkungskreis in dieser liegt. Macht- 
politisch kennt Goethe nur die zweiteilige Ordnung: Machthaber (plus 
Adel) und Volk. Die durch die Staatsraison bewirkte Schichtung ist 
nicht allein naturnotwendig, weil sie die gewordene ist, sondern wei! 
(wovon Goethe iiberzeugt war) die Machtteilung zwischen Kénig und 
Standen zu Interessenkonflikten im Staate fiihren miisste. Im Volk 
aussert sich die Schichtung zur Zweiteilung im Besitz und Nichtbesitz. 


# aa0., xiii, 383. 
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In der Gesellschaft sieht Goethe die naturnotwendige Pyramide mit 
dem K@6nig an der Spitze und in niedersteigender Linie: die verschiedenen 
Schichten des Adels und, in gehériger Distanz, des Biirgertums, usw. 
usw. (Die organische Analogie sieht in der Rangordnung das Resultat 
der natiirlichen Schichtung, solang diese sich im steten Wechsel der 
Schichtung und Vereinfachung immer erneuert, doch besteht die Ten- 
denz seitens priviligierter Gruppen den Schichtungsprozess aufzuhalten, 
um der sie begiinstigenden Ordnung (z.B. durch die Staatsraison) 
Permanenz zu geben. Diese Tendenz steht im schroffsten Gegensatz zum 
organischen Entwicklungsprinzip. Individuen sind im Schichtungs- 
prozesse nicht notwendigerweise an die Rangordnung gebunden: “Der 
Naturforscher setzt keine Rangordnung unter den Geschépfen voraus, 
die er betrachtet; alle sind ihm gleich lieb und wert. So auch der Natur- 
forscher der Menschheit.’™ 

(5) Soziale Erscheinungen (als Resultat sozialen Geschehens) interpre- 
tiert Goethe nicht nach dem Kausalgesetz des organischen Entwick- 
lungsprinzips, sondern gebraucht den common sense Masstab, um die 
augenscheinlichste Veranlassung zur Erscheinung als eigentlichen Wir- 
kungsfaktor festzuhalten. Die Ursachen der franzésischen Revolution 
liegen fiir Goethe nicht in dem gewaltsamen Unterbinden des Entwick- 
lungsprozesses, der natiirlichen Tendenz zur Schichtung und Verein- 
fachung, sondern hauptsichlich im Missachten dusserer Formen, der 
Etiquette, seitens der Machthaber. Er macht ihnen zum Vorwurf, dass 
ihr Vorgang zur Revolution fiihrte. Der Sanskiilottismus ist somit das 
logische Resultat, wenn ‘Friedrich der Grosse im Feldbett schliaft, 
Joseph II auf der Erde auf einer Matratze . . . die Kénigin von Frank- 
reich sich der Etiquette entzieht ...und der Kénig von Frankreich 
sich selbst fiir einen Missbrauch hilt.’“* Die Halsbandgeschichte der 
K6nigin war ihm eine der Hauptursachen ihres Falles.“© Denn die 
Autoritaét des Herrschers ruht auf der Fiktion ihrer Unantastbarkeit. 
Hatte aber Goethe das organische Entwicklungsprinzip auf diesen 
Vorgang der Vereinfachung angewandt, so hatte er auch den Schliissel 
dazu in dem durch das Wirken des Kompensationsgesetzes bedingten 
Schichtungs- und Vereinfachungsprozess finden kénnen, dabei hatte er 
die Begleiterscheinungen der Rangordnung als Auswirkungen der 
zwangsweisen Gestaltung der Staatsraison erkannt. 

3. Die soziale Gliederung—Schon in Frankfurt lernte der junge Goethe 
von geadelten Patriziern wie Loen, F. C. Méser, usw. den Adel als 
Mittler zwischen Volk und Kénig anzusehen. Wohl stimmten alle in 
der Ueberzeugung der Notwendigkeit der puissance intermédiaire iiberein, 


“ Hum. Briefe, aaO., xviii, 248. “ W.A., 1, liii, 384. 
“ Zu Eckermann, 15. February 1831, aaO., 435. 
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aber wahrend Méser den Adel hauptsichlich als wirtschaftspolitischen 
Faktor gelten lasst, dessen Funktion sich in der Bewirtschaftung seiner 
Besitztiimer erschépfen, und der als materielles (doch unabhingiges) 
Bindeglied zwischen dem Herrscher und dem Volk beiden die Wage 
halten und auch als Vorbild im Haushalt dienen soll, sehen die ge- 
bildeten Patrizier im Adel einen kulturpolitischen Faktor, der mit Rat 
und Tat auf Volk und Herrscher wirkt, diesem als treuer Berater, 
jenem im patriarchalischen Verhialtnis als Erzieher und Anreger. Goethe 
sieht den Adel als Fiihrer und Lehrmeister an; er hat sowohl die Macht, 
als auch eine kulturpolitische Funktion. Ist auch die Menge an Zah| 
bedeutend, so ist sie unfahig zu handeln, dagegen: 


... Sind die Wenigen geschaffen dieser Menge 
Durch Wirken, Bilden, Herrschen vorzustehen.“ 


Die Interressengemeinschaft Kénig-Adel, die sich aus dem durch die 
Staatsraison beschleunigten Vereinfachungsprozess ergab, sah er als 
notwendig an. Mit dem vollstaindigen Aufgehen des Adels in die Macht- 
sphare des Kénigs versuchte sich Goethe im Gétz und Egmont auseinan- 
derzusetzen. Goethe will den Adel, der sich dem drohenden Vereinfa- 
chungsprozess widersetzt, gegen die Angriffe der Zeit verteidigen, dagegen 
diejenigen (Weislingen), die viel zu ehrgeizig und schwach sind, um nicht 
unter den Einfluss des Hofes zu kommen, aufs schirfste geisseln. Im 
Egmont ist der bodenstindige Adel zur Dienstleistung fiir den Kénig 
bereit, wenn dieser nur den durch die organische Entwicklung ge- 
wordenen Verhiltnissen Rechnung trigt. 

Ehe er nach Weimar kam, hielt er zur dreiteiligen Ordnung, wo dem 
Adel die fiihrende Rolle im Staate zugeschrieben wird. Selbst Werther, 
der sich iiber die Zuriicksetzung seitens des Adels bitterlich beklagt, 
gibt zu, dass er es wisse, “so gut als einer, wie nétig der Unterschied 
der Stiinde ist, wie viel Vorteile er mir selbst verschafft.’’** Werther 
verschmaht den Streber unter den Adeligen: “Was das fiir Menschen 
sind, deren ganze Seele auf dem Ceremoniell ruht, deren Dichten und 
Trachten Jahre lang dahin geht, wie sie um einen Stuhl weiter hinauf bei 
Tische sich einschieben wollen.’*® Doch diese sind es eben, die dem Hofe 
zustreben, am Ende ihre Identitat verlieren und iiberfliissige kénigliche 
Diener bleiben. Die Zeit begiinstigt diesen Vorgang, und wenn der junge 
nordische Kénig die Aristokraten mit Gewalt an sich ziehen will, so ist 
er des Beifalls des Volkes sicher: 


Die Aristokratie tiberhaupt hat keine Gunst bei dem Publikum, weil sie ihrer 
Natur nach im Stillen wirkt und um desto sicherer ist, je weniger sie von sich 


“ Die Natiirliche Tochter, W.A.,1, x 262. 
48.49 Morris, Der junge Goethe, iv, 277, 278. 
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reden macht; und in diesem Falle dachte man von dem jungen Kénig um desto 
besser weil er, um dem obersten Stande das Gleichgewicht zu halten, die unteren 
begiinstigen und an sich kniipfen musste. 


Dass der Adel allein als puissance intermédiaire dem Absolutismus 
die Wage halt, sucht er in einer Rezension in den Frkft. Gel. Anz. im 
Sinne Mésers nachzuweisen: 


Wird denn das Dichter und Philosophenvolk nie begreifen, dass der Adel noch 
ganz allein dem Despotismus die Wage halt? nur, dass der Adel eine bessere, 
erleuchtetere Erziehung habe, dann wollen wir gern den nach unserer Verfassung 
so nétigen Unterschied der Stande schon dulden. Wer gelernt hat, Zufriedenheit 
auf der Stufe zu finden, wo er steht, der wird alle Stufen iiber und unter sich 
mit Gleichgiiltigkeit ansehen.» 


Goethe verteidigt hier den Adel als einen kultur- und machtpolitischen 
Faktor in der sozialen Rangordnung. 

In Weimar tritt Goethe in die Sphire des Hofes ein, sieht den Hofadel 
bei der Arbeit und wird nun von der Tatsache iiberzeugt, dass dieser als 
Mitwirkender in die Sphire der Tat, den Hof, gehért. Die Mésersche 
Ansicht, dass der Hofadel der Degeneration anheimgefallen sei, muss er 
jetzt notwendigerweise verwerfen. Die Rangordnung besteht jetzt fiir 
Goethe aus zwei durchaus verschiedenen sozialen Welten, dem Herrscher 
vom Adel umgeben, und dem Volke. So sieht Goethe im Gesellschafts- 
leben das Wirken von zwei Elementarkraften, die, analog den natiir- 
lichen Kriften, wie Wasser und Erde usw. einander erginzen, niitzen 
und doch scharf geschieden sind. Zur Entwicklung sind beide notwendig, 
die Krifte der Bestindigkeit, der zihen Dauerhaftigkeit (der Felsen, d.i. 
Kénig und Adel) und der Beweglichkeit (die Welle, d.i. das Volk); 


... die michtige Natur, 
Die diesen Felsen griindete, hat auch 
Der Welle die Beweglichkeit gegeben.™ 


Das Gleichnis, das uns Tasso gibt, finden wir in der Natiirlichen Tochter 
wieder, wo der Kénig auf “das Rechte, das Bestindige” hinweist, das 
er beschiitzen will, denn, ‘“‘das Niedere schwillt, das Hohe senkt sich 
nieder.’** Kénig und Adel sind hier wieder als Felsen (unvergingliche 
Macht) gedacht, das Volk als die Welle, die den Felsen zu verschlingen 
droht. In den Aufgeregten verteidigte Goethe die Aristokratie gegen die 


° D.u.W., W.A., 1, xxix, 67. 

51 Morris, Goethes und Herders Anteil, aaQ., S. 249. Noch im Jahre 1782 schreibt Goethe 
an Lavater, dass er “fiir die nach meiner Ueberzeugung von Gott eingesetzte Aristokratie 
mit eben dem Ejfer sprechen und schreiben wiirde, als du fiir das Einreich Christi 
schreibst....’’ (W.A., Iv, vi, 37.) 

&@ W.A., 1, x, 244. 8 W.A., 1, x, 264. 
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demokratische Tendenz der Zeit. Ja, er lasst den Hofrat die Schichtung 
auf die Naturkausalitat zuriickfiihren: 


Wenn alle Vorziige gelten sollen, Gesundheit, Schénheit, Jugend, Reichtum, 
Verstand, Talente, Klima, warum soll der Vorzug nicht auch irgend eine Art von 
Giiltigkeit haben, dass ich von einer Reihe tapferer, bekannter, ehrenvoller 
Vater entsprungen bin! Das will ich sagen da, wo ich eine Stimme habe, und 
wenn man mir auch den verhassten Namen eines Aristokraten zueignete.™ 


Der Aristokrat kann nur am Hofe seinen Wirkungskreis finden, denn 
“fiir den Edlen ist kein schéner Gliick, als einem Fiirsten, den er ehrt, 
zur dienen.’® 

Diintzer und Kass deuten die geographische Schichtung in der Reise 
der Sihne Megaprazons, “‘Land, steile Kiiste, Residenz,’ als die Sym- 
bolisierung der Rangordnung, wonach das Land die unterste Schicht, 
das Volk darstellt, die steile Kiiste den Adel und darauf, beschiitzt durch 
die steile Kiiste, die bestindige Residenz, der Kénig. Er ist durch den 
Adel vom Volk geschieden, doch ist jener nicht etwa selbstindig, 
sondern—und dies ist der Sinn der Staatsraison—Teil und Mittel der 
kéniglichen Macht. Wie der soziale Organismus im Verhiltnis zu der orga- 
nisch-biologischen Ordnung (dem Kérper) wohl ein Teil derselben, aber 
geistig dieser bereits entwachsen, so steht der Kénig, zwar der sozialen 
Organisation zugehérend, aber, weil er Eigengesetzlichkeit besitzt, 
bereits ausserhalb der Ordnung mit ihren allgemeingiiltigen Gesetzen. 
Mit dem ihn umgebenden Adel bildet er eine Einheit. Der Kénig muss 
die fiir die unbedingte Aufrechterhaltung seiner Autoritét notwendige 
Distanz vor dem Volke wahren, er soll ihm aber in seinen Handlungen 
als Vorbild dienen. Dies allein, nicht aber die Gesetzmissigkeit der 
sozialen Ordnung, soll ihm zur Richtschnur dienen. Haben auch Herr- 
scher und Adel, die “gegen aussere Wellen geschlossen kimpfend nur 
sich halten’’*’ kénnen, ein gemeinsames Interesse, miissen sie gegen das 
Volk zusammenhalten, so besitzt jener vollkommene Willensfreiheit, er 
kann nie soziales Subjekt werden. Versucht er es zu werden, so “treibt 
er Missbrauch mit der kéniglichen Wiirde,’** wie es Ludwig XVI tat, 
und das Ende ist Zerfall der kéniglichen Macht. Der Wille des Herr- 
schenden ist Gesetz im Lande: 


Wer wagt ein Herrschendes zu leugnen, das 
Sich vorbehilt, den Ausgang unsrer Taten 
Nach seinem einz’gen Willen zu bestimmen?** 


Alba, “der typische Vertreter der Idee von der Allmacht des Staates,’”*’ 
spricht den Grundsatz aus, der auch fiir Goethes Auffassung gilt: ‘‘Es 


4 W.A., 1, xviii, 47. % Tasso, W.A., I, x, 142. Kass, aa0., S. 89. 
5 Die Natiirliche Tochter, W.A., 1, x, 265. 8 Vgl. Anm. 45. 
© W. A., 1, x, 285. Kass, aa0., S. 103 f. 
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ist nichts natiirlicher, als dass ein Kénig durch sich zu herrschen gedenkt 
und denen seine Befehle am liebsten auftrigt, die ihn am besten ver- 
stehen wollen, die seinen Willen unbedingt ausrichten.” Der Fremdling 
Alba will im Namen des Kénigs das alte Herkommen Andern, und ge- 
braucht dabei die logischen Folgerungen des Entwicklungsprinzips, 
indem er an Egmont die bedeutsame Frage richtet: “Was ist bleibend 
auf dieser Welt? und sollte eine Staatseinrichtung bleiben kénnen?” Er 
gebraucht den politischen Kunstgriff, der dem nordischen Kénig (auch 
Joseph II) half: Er wird Fiirsprecher des Volkes gegen seinen Adel, ja 
Vertreter des Fortschrittsgedankens: “‘Muss nicht in einer Zeitfolge sich 
jedes Verhiltnis verindern und eben darum eine alte Verfassung die 
Ursache von tausend Uebeln werden, weil sie den gegenwirtigen Zustand 
des Volkes nicht umfasst?” 

Was der Kénig durch “diese willkiirlichen Verinderungen, diese un- 
beschrinkten Eingriffe der héchsten Gewalt” erreichen will, ist nur 
tadelnswert, weil es eben ein Zeichen ist, “dass einer tun will, was 
Tausende nicht tun sollen.” Der Kénig hat den unbeschrankten Willen, 
doch handelt er nach der Staatsraison im eigenen Interesse, wenn er 
zuweilen nachgibt. “Leicht kann der Hirt eine ganze Herde Schafe 
vor sich hintreiben, der Stier zieht seinen Pflug ohne Widerstand; aber 
dem edlen Pferde, das du reiten willst, musst du seine Gedanken 
ablernen, du musst nichts Unkluges, nichts unklug von ihm verlangen.’””™ 
Der kluge Fiirst wird das Prinzip der Staatsraison mit einer gefiihls- 
missigen Auffassung von Menschenwiirde und Gesinnung zu vereinigen 
wissen; seine Regierung wird dabei auf dem Schein beharren, dass das 
soziale Subjekt, indem es ihm dient, es im Glauben tue, das es sich selber 
diene: 

Es ist kein schénrer Anblick in der Welt, 
Als einen Fiirsten sehn, der klug regieret, 
Das Reich zu sehn, wo jeder stolz gehorcht, 
Wo jeder sich nur selbst zu dienen glaubt, 
Weil ihm das Rechte nur befohlen wird.” 


Die kluge Luise (in den Awfgeregten) versichert dem geingstigten 
Amtmann: “In allem, was das Schicksal des Menschen betrifft, geht sie 
(die Grafin) langsam zu Werke, wie es einem Grossen geziemt. Es ist 
nichts schrecklicher als Macht und Uebereilung.”’ Und das Leitmotiv fiir 
Herrschende gibt uns die regierende Grifin selbst: “Ich wiirde gross- 
miitig sein, wie es dem gar wohl ansteht, der Macht hat.’”’* 

Steht der Herrscher ausserhalb der Ordnung—ist er doch die einzige 


© Egmont, W.A., I, viii, 267 f. ® Tasso, W.A., 1, x, 131. 

® W.A., 1, xviii, 32, 36. “In einem Lande, wo der Fiirst sich vor niemand verschleiert, 
wo alle Stinde billig gegeneinander denken, da werden keine Parteien entstehen.”’ (Der 
Biirgergeneral, W.A., 1, xvii, 307). 
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privilegierte Kraft in der Gesellschaft und darum frei von der gesell- 
schaftlichen Beschrinkung,—so ist er tiberpersénlicher Machttriger 
dieser Ordnung; fehlen ihm aber die Attribute des guten Herrschers, ist 
er, wie der Kénig in der Natirlichen Tochter von Intrigenpolitik um- 
geben, oder missachtet er die Eigenart eines Landes (Philipp), so sieht es 
Goethe zwar als ein Ungliick an, doch spricht er den sozialen Subjekten 
das Recht ab, ihn zu beseitigen; denn dann miissten sie doch aus der 
ihnen zugewiesenen naturgemidssen Ordnung heraustreten. Eher will er 
Unrecht ertragen, als Unordnung sehen. Dem Unrecht von oben kann 
der Wille von unten nur Unrecht entgegenstellen, denn: ‘“‘Nie gelingt es 
der Menge, fiir sich zu wollen, wir wissen’s.”” Nur in Einem—dem 
Machthaber—liegt der Wille zur politischen Tat verankert; tritt bei 
ihm die produktive Idee zur Tat hinzu, so ist seine Handlung notwendig 
und begehrenswert: “. . . wer verstehet, fiir uns alle zu wollen, er zeig’s!’” 

4. Der Wirkungskreis und die Stindeordnung—Hitte Goethe die 
organische Analogie konsequent angewandt, so hitte er gewissen Er- 
scheinungen nie Bestindigkeitswert zuschreiben kénnen, er hitte 
Egmont nie die lendenlahme Entschuldigung der Verjahrung gebrauchen 
lassen, wenn dieser auf Albas Vorwurf: “und doch hat der Adel mit diesen 
Briidern (dem niederlindischen Volk) sehr ungleich geteilt,” den Vor- 
gang folgendermassen zu rechtfertigen sucht: ‘Das ist vor Jahrhunderten 
geschehen und wird jetzt ohne Neid geduldet.’”® Fiir Egmont war der 
Schichtungsprozess vor Jahrhunderten abgeschlossen, und Alba, der 
Unterdriicker, erscheint als politischer Fortschrittler. In Egmonts 
Ansichten finden wir die Elemente beider, der Staatsraison und des 
organischen Entwicklungsprinzips. Es ist gegen dieses Prinzip, wenn 
Egmont das einmal Gewordene, auch wenn es nunmehr zur statischen 
Ordnung erstarrt ist, verteidigt; dagegen sind seine Argumente fiir das 
alte Herkommen, das der zwangsweisen Gestaltung durch die politischen 
Mittel der Staatsraison (Beschleunigung der Vereinfachung) wider- 
strebt, als dieser (der Staatsraison) entgegengesetzt anzunehmen. Im 
Egmont spricht Goethe fiir die nun gewordene Einrichtung der sozialen 
Schichtung, die er als Resultat eines vorhergegangenen zwangsweisen 
Prozesses ansieht. Er fiigt also die Motivierung der Staatsraison hinzu, 
dass der Staat den bestehenden Einrichtungen schon deswegen Schutz 
zu gewahren habe, weil ihre Erhaltung die Fortdauer der staatlichen 
Existenz garantiere. “Dem Staate liegt nur daran, dass der Besitz gewiss 
und sicher sei; ob man mit Recht besitze, kann ihn weniger kiimmern.”” 


« W.A., I, i, 320. Vgl. auch, ibid.: 

Kénige wollen das Gute, die Demagogen desgleichen, 

Sagt man; doch irren sie sich: Menschen, ach, sind sie, wie wir. 
% W.A., I, viii, 269. * D.u.W., W.A., 1, xxviii, 127. 
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Ist das gegebene Staindesystem eine statische Ordnung von erstarrten 
sozialen Gebilden, an die die sozialen Subjekte gebunden sind, wie wire 
dann eine organische Entwicklung des gesellschaftlichen K6rpers tiber- 
haupt médglich? Goethe stellt dieser anscheinend bestaindigen Einrich- 
tung die dynamische Ordnung des Wirkungskreises gegeniiber. Das 
Zusammenwirken der dem Vergesellschaftungsprozess misstrauisch 
gegeniiberstehenden Individuen wird durch das Gemeinschaftsinteresse 
von gleicher Denkart, Beschaftigung, Einstellung usw., unabhaingig von 
der politischen Konstellation bestimmt. Individuum und Wirkungskreis 
gehéren zusammen, beide unterliegen dem Schichtungsprozess, beide 
sind aber letzten Endes an die fixierte Rangordnung der Gesellschaft, die 
sich im Staat aussert, gebunden. Somit kimen wir zu Goethes Auffassung 
von einer Dualitat der sozialen Ordnung: 

(1) Die dynamische Ordnung des Wirkungskreises des Individuums, 
worin dieses durch seine Produktivitat mit der Gesellschaft in Beziehung 
tritt. Hier wirkt der Schichtungsprozess, dem organischen Entwick- 
lungsprinzip gemiss, immer fort und dussert sich in der Tendenz, die 
Individuen nach ihren Anlagen dem Kreise zuzuteilen, wo sie diese voll 
entwickeln kénnen. 

(2) Die statische Ordnung, d.i. die gewordene Schichtung von staats- 
erhaltenden sozialen Schichten, deren Verhiltnis untereinander bereits 
fixiert ist, ein politischer Zustand, der Dauerwert besitzt. Gesellschaft- 
lich &ussert sich dieser Zustand in der Stiandegliederung, politisch in 
dem dieser Gliederung Sicherheit und Dauer verleihenden Staat. 

Das soziale Subjekt empfindet den Zwang der sozialen Rangordnung 
als eine seiner produktiven Entfaltung feindliche Macht, und gerade die 
Produktivitat ist des Menschen “‘innerste Eigenschaft.”” Waihrend aber 
die soziale Rangordnung durch Erblichkeit und Ueberlieferung feste 
Formen annahm, ist die Ordnung, in der das soziale Subjekt wirkt, eine 
dynamische, weil hier der einzig massgebende Faktor die individuelle 
Fahigkeit ist. Es kann sogar Subjekten einer niederen Rangordnung 
gelingen, die chinesische Mauer einer héheren zu iibersteigen, schon 
weil sein Wirkungskreis in dieser liegt. Goethes Eintritt in die héhere 
Rangordnung wurde durch die Zeitstrémungen begiinstigt; es wurde zur 
Mode, den Hof zum Wirkungskreis fiir die geistig Schaffenden zu 
machen. Im Wirkungskreis fand er das Gemeinschaftsverhiltnis, wo 
Gesinnungen, Gemiit und Gewissen (‘die innere Kraft des Menschen’’) 
das Zusammenleben beherrschten. Die Grundstrémungen kannten aber 
nur eine Ordnung, die soziale Rangordnung. Der geistig Schaffende 
wurde nur soweit begiinstigt, als er sich in dienender Stellung als Mittel 
zur Macht gebrauchen liess. Darum konnten auch Loen und Moser 
nicht lange an den Héfen wirken. In den Zeittendenzen machen sich 
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aber die zwei Richtungen in Bezug auf die Produktivitaét geltend; (a) 
von unten: das Streben nach Gleichheit, d.i. nach gleicher Bedingung fiir 
die Entfaltung individueller Fahigkeiten; (b) von oben: das wohl- 
wollende Entgegenkommen den Gleichheitsbestrebungen von unten 
durch die Aufnahme geistig Schaffender in die héhere soziale Rangord- 
nung, wo sie ihren Wirkungskreis finden. Doch besteht die Gegen- 
wirkung der gefestigten Formen: “Wir nahen uns dem Fiirsten durch 
Adel nur, der uns von Vatern kam.”*’ Dem geistig bedeutenden Men- 
schen aus der niederen Ordnung hat aber das Kompensationsgesetz den 
persénlichen Adel gegeben, “das Gemiit, das die Natur nicht jedem gross 
verlieh, wie sie nicht jedem die Reihe grosser Ahnherren geben konnte;’’® 
er darf in die héhere soziale Rangordnung treten, wo auch sein Wir- 
kungskreis liegt. Fiir Tasso, den Kiinstler, ist dieser identisch mit 
Vaterland: 


Hier ist mein Vaterland, hier ist der Kreis, 
In dem sich meine Seele gern verweilt.** 


Der Gesamtkomplex von lokalen Sitten und Briuchen (Gewohn- 
heiten) macht die organische Ordnung aus. “Du musst!”’ befiehlt der 
Staat, das Organ der sozialen Ordnung, “du sollst!” ist die Mahnung 
des Wirkungskreises. Verlisst der Einzelne aber seinen Wirkungskreis, 
kommt er in einen fremden, so gerit er auch in eine fremde Lebensform. 
Dort ist er unfrei. Das Individuum, das zur mittleren (biirgerlichen) 
und niederen sozialen Ordnung gehért und nicht herauskann, ohne seine 
Identitat zu verlieren, weil doch auch sein Wirkungskreis da liegt, muss 
im Goetheschen Sinne ordentlich bleiben, d.h. es darf nicht versuchen, 
aus der Ordnung herauszustreben. Tritt es aus der Ordnung heraus, so 
verliert es darum seine Identitaét und handelt im Verein mit anderen 
solchen Individuen unordentlich. Handlungen von Personen ver- 
schiedener Wirkungskreise ohne Gemeinschaftsverhiltnis fiihren zu 
Massenhandlungen, und diese kénnen darum keine Neuordnung bringen, 


67.68.69 WA ., 1, x, 159, 123. In Goethes Bekenntnis “wo ich niitze, ist mein Vaterland,’ 
findet Roethe “einen unvergleichlich tieferen sittlichen Gehalt als in seinem Vorbild ‘ubi 
bene, ibi patria’,”” doch kann er es ihm nicht verzeihen, “wenn Goethe einmal ungeduldig 
ausruft, ‘warum jammern die Menschen iiber ein Ganzes, das verloren sein soll, das denn 
doch in Deutschland kein Mensch sein Lebtag gesehn, noch viel weniger sich darum be- 
kiimmert hat’?”’ wenn Goethe “als Vaterland in der Totenfeier fiir Schiller gar Sachsen- 
Weimar, den Kleinstaat, auftreten” lisst (G.-Jb.1925, S. 22-28). Heute, wo die Tendenz zur 
Vergesellschaftung innerhalb nationaler Einheiten den Schichtungsprozess verursacht, wo 
die Identitét von Nation und Staat erstrebt wird, steht man dem Gedanken des Wirkungs- 
kreises als des engeren Vaterlands verstandnislos gegeniiber. Es lag im kosmopolitischen 
Charakter der Zeitstrémungen, dass lediglich das produktive Wirken betont wurde. 
Herder wollte als Politiker nach Russland, Frankreich oder England gehen; Klinger ging 
nach Russland, usw. usw. 
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sondern einzig und allein Unordnung. Auf dem Feldzug in der Cham- 
pagne konnte er franzésische Bauern beobachten, die mitten im Krieg 
unbekiimmert ihrer Feldarbeit oblagen. Aus diesem Umstand zieht 
Goethe den Schluss: “‘Der einzelne beschrinkte Mensch gibt seine niich- 
sten Zustande nicht auf, wie auch das grosse Ganze sich verhalten 
modge.”’”® Dieses zihe Festhalten an den “nichsten Zustinden,” trotz 
weltbewegender Umwilzungen, wird Goethe mit den Vorgingen in Paris 
verglichen haben, was seine Auffassung bestairkt haben muss, dass es nie 
zu einer Revolution gekommen wire, wenn die Einzelnen, durch miss- 
verstandene Ideologien verfiihrt, nicht aus ihren Wirkungskreisen 
herausgetreten waren. 


5. Biigerkreis mittlerer Hihe— 


In abgeschloss’nen Kreisen lenken wir, 
Gesetzlich streng, das in der Mittelhéhe 
Des Lebens wiederkehrend Schwebende.” 


Der scharf umschriebene Kreis ist des Biirgers Wirkungskreis. Von 
der Beteiligung am politischen Leben ausgeschlossen, kehrt er seinen 
Sinn um so eher auf Familie und Erwerb. Machtlos nach aussen, ist er 
Herr im Hause, denn: “Notwendigkeit, Gesetz, Gewohnheit gaben” ihm 
“so grosse Rechte;” man vertraut “auf seine Kraft, auf seinen Bieder- 
sinn.” Der Birger kann “nicht Heldenfaust, nicht Heldenstamm”’ seiner 


Angetrauten “bieten,” sie ist jedoch “‘versorgt, beschiitzt” in “des 
Biirgers hohem Sicherstand.” Wie eine Oase steht das Heim des Biirgers 
zwischen “‘jenen Regionen, wo sie Gefahr, Verbannung, Tod umlauern,” 
und der Welt der niederen Ordnung. Es bleibt ihm “ritselhaft,’”’ denn es 
wird “nach anderm Mass, nach anderer Zahl berechnet,”’ “‘was droben sich 
in ungemess’nen Raumen gewaltig seltsam hin und her bewegt, belebt 
und tétet, ohne Rat und Urteil.” Nicht minder gross ist die Gefahr von 
unten, und um “dem Ungestiim des rohen Drangs der Menge zu ent- 
gehen, hat uns ein Gott den schénsten Port bezeichnet im Hause, wo 
der Gatte sicher waltet, da wohnt allein der Friede. . . .”’” 

Das Kompensationsgesetz entschidigt den Biirger fiir das Fehlen der 
politischen Macht durch die im Austausch der Giiter sich darbietende 
Gelegenheit der Besitzerweiterung, was an sich schon Machterweiterung 
durch bevorzugtes Dasein bedeutet. Werners Argumente machen die 
Sache klar: 


Es haben die Grossen dieser Welt sich der Erde bemichtigt, sie leben in Herr- 
lichkeit und Ueberfluss. Der kleinste Raum unseres Weltteils ist schon in Besitz 


7 Tag- und Jahreshefte, W.A., 1, xxxv, 51. 
1,2 Die Nattirliche Tochter, W.A., 1, x, 338, 346. 3 W.A., I, xxi, 53. 
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genommen, jeder Besitz befestigt, Aemter und andere biirgerliche Geschifte 
tragen wenig ein. 


Werner scheut sich nicht das organische Entwicklungsprinzip auf den 
Vorgang des Giiteraustausches anzuwenden. “Die geringste Ware siehst 
du im Zusammenhang mit dem ganzen Handel, und eben darum hiltst 
du nichts fiir gering, weil alles die Zirkulation vermehrt, von welcher das 
Leben seine Nahrung zieht.” Die Familie und der Erwerb schliessen den 
Kreis des Biirgertums mittlerer Héhe; er ist sich seiner Schranken 
bewusst, darum erschrickt der Gerichtsrat, wenn ihm aus ihren ‘“Héhen 
ein Meteor (Eugenie) verderblich niederstreift,” and seiner “Bahn 
Gesetz beriihrend stért!”™ 

6. Das Streben nach bevorzugtem Dasein innerhalb der bestehenden 
Ordnung—“Jeder muss bei sich selber anfangen, zunichst sein eignes 
Gliick zu machen, woraus zuletzt das Gliick des Ganzen unfehlbar 
entstehen wird.”’™ In einem Gespriich mit Riemer 1807 driickt Goethe 
denselben Gedanken aus: “‘Als wenn ich die Wohlfahrt des anderen 
beférdern kénnte, ohne dass sie auf mich inundierte, keineswegs mit 
meinem Verlust, mit meiner Aufopferung, welche nicht immer dazu 
erfordert wird, und welches nur in gewissen Fallen geschehen kann.’ 
Man hat Goethe vorgeworfen, dass er Egoist gewesen sei, dass er seines 
Vorteils wegen sich an das Fiirstenhaus band. Die Triebfeder unseres 
Handelns ist in erster Linie eine subjektive, d.h. wir versuchen die 
diusseren Erscheinungen unserem Zwecke unterzuordnen, was aber zum 
Konflikt mit der sozialen Umwelt fiihrt und entweder in der totalen 
Resignation oder sozialen Erniedrigung und Demiitigung des Indi- 
viduums endet, oder die Erkenntnis desselben zur Folge hat, dass es die 
aus ihm wirkende subjektive Triebfeder zu einem durch Ueberlegung 
und Berechnung modifizierten Streben nach bevorzugtem Dasein ge- 
brauchen kann; dieses individuelle Streben (die Pleonexie) dussert sich 
im Gegensatz zum prometheischen durch friedliche Anpassung oder 
Anbequemung an die dusseren Verhiltnisse. Sucht der prometheische 
Expansionsdrang die Umwelt zu iiberwinden, ihr den individuellen 
Willen aufzuzwingen, so ist gerade die Pleonexie kontraktiv im Wirken: 
der Einzelne wird auf seinen Wirkungskreis beschrinkt. 


Sie schelten einander Egoisten; 
Will jeder doch nur sein Leben fristen.”” 


Das ist die elementarste Lebensbedingung, und der Mensch handelt 
gegen das Naturgesetz, wenn er sich dieser zu entziehen sucht. 


™ Die Natiirliche Tochter, W.A., 1, x, 337. 7% Eckermann, aa0O., S. 724. 
% Biedermann, aaO., i, 475. ™ Zahme Xenien, W.A., 1, iii, 283. 
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Wenn der und der ein Egoist, 

So denke, dass du es selber bist. 

Du willst nach deiner Art bestehn, 
Musst selber auf deinen Nutzen sehn! 
Dann werdet ihr das Geheimnis besitzen, 
Euch samtlich untereinander zu niitzen.”* 


So ist der verpénte Egoismus doch nur der Ausdruck des Wirkens ver- 
- sohnender Krifte, die der Mensch aus dem unmittelbaren Wirkungskreis 
schépft. Das Streben nach bevorzugtem Dasein dussert sich im Biirger- 
kreis der mittleren Héhe hauptsichlich im Verlangen nach Besitz, der 
die Stellung des Schaffenden im Wirkungskreis festigt, in den héheren 
Kreisen auch im Verlangen nach einer “‘personellen Ausbildung.”’ 
“Der Besitz, derruhig machen soll,”’’* bindet den Biirger als Geschifts- 
mann, Handwerker oder Beamten an den Kreis der mittleren Héhe; 
hier wirkt er (der Biirger) durch den Besitz. Goethe zieht eine scharfe 
Scheidelinie zwischen Besitzenden (Bevorzugten) und Nichtbesitzenden. 
Im Egmont stehen die beiden Gruppen einander feindlich gegeniiber: die 
Besitzenden sind “‘rechtliche Leute,” die gern Egmonts Rat befolgen. 
“Was an euch ist, Ruhe zu halten, Leute, das tut.”’ Da sind aber die, 
die wenig oder nichts besitzen: das Volk. Darum fiirchtet der Zimmer- 
mann: “Mir ist’s bange, wenn’s einmal unter dem Pack zu liarmen an- 
fingt, unter dem Volk, das nichts zu verlieren hat.’’®® Ihnen fehlt das 
Bindemittel des Wirkungskreises. Die Sympathien und das lebhafte 
Interesse des Biirgers kommen aus dem sicheren Gefiihle, dass sein 
Besitz ihm nicht allein als Erwerbsquelle dient, sondern auch als Bestim- 
mungsfaktor in seinem Streben nach bevorzugtem Dasein; dadurch 
entschadigt die soziale Ordnung (dem Kompensationsgesetz gemiss) den 
Biirger fiir seine Machteinbusse in der Sphiare der Politik. Der Besitz 
befestigt die positiv sozialen Triebe. Gerne hilft der sonst philistrése, 
aber reiche Léwenwirt den Fliichtlingen, selbstlos gewahrt der ver- 
mégende Gerichtsrat Eugenien Schutz und Obdach, ohne Gegenliebe zu 
erwarten. Der Besitz muss aber missig sein, um dem Wirkungskreis 
das Gleichgewicht zu geben. Hauft aber der Besitzende Reichtiimer an, 
so geschieht es, das z.B. der reiche Kaufmann und seine Familie in 
Hermann und Dorothea aus dem miassigen Wirkungskreise hinausstreben, 
fremde Briuche nachiaffen, was auf das stille Zusammenleben verderb- 
lich wirkt. Beim Reichen geht es larmend zu, und Lirm ist fiir Goethe 
die Manifestation der niederen sozialen Triebe, dessen sowohl der Pdbel, 
als auch der Reiche fahig ist. ‘“Besitz und Ruhe” bilden die Grundlage 
fiir das bevorzugte Dasein, das allein einem gesinnungstiichtigen und 


78 Zahme Xenien, W.A.., t, iii, 283. 
Tasso, W.A., 1, x, 147. 80 W.A., 1, viii, 211, 203. 
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gewissenhaften Biirgertum unmittelbar in seinem Wirkungskreis und 
dadurch mittelbar im Staate ungehinderte Entwicklung sichern kann. 

Fiir den Biirgerkreis mittlerer Héhe geniigt der Besitz zur Selbsthe- 
hauptung des Einzelnen; fiir den Birger geniigt es, dass er “Gliick und 
Wohlsein auf Proportion, Ungliick auf Disproportion reduziert, . . . dass 
er ein Haus habe, Essen und Trinken hitte...und ein Hauswesen 
besitze.”*! Goethe wollte sich aber die bevorzugte Stellung eines Edel- 
mannes erkimpfen, er strebte aus dem Biirgerkreis heraus, denn “. . . in 
Deutschland ist nur dem Edelmann eine gewisse allgemeine, wenn ich 
sagen darf, personelle Ausbildung méglich,” Goethe konnte keinen Reiz 
in der biirgerlichen Gesellschaft, in die er hineingeboren, finden, denn 
“der Biirger durfte nicht fragen: Was bist du? sondern: Was hast du? 
Welche Einsicht, Kenntnis, Fahigkeit, wieviel Vermégen?”® Der Biirger 
konnte sich nur mittelbar durch seinen Wirkungskreis behaupten, der 
Edelmann, vermége seiner besonderen Ausbildung und Stellung in der 
sozialen Rangordnung, war imstande, unmittelbar, d.h. iiber seinen 
Kreis hinaus, zu wirken. Einem Edelmann gleich sein, bedeutete also 
die Befreiung der Persénlichkeit von den Bedingungen biirgerlicher 
Wirkungskreise. Die Frage: Was hast du? hatte fiir den Dichter nur 
sekundire Bedeutung. Wenn er dem Herzog fiir die Gleichsetzung mit 
dem Edelmann und fiir den Besitz dankt, so tut er es im Gefiihl, dass 
sein bevorzugtes Dasein als soziales Subjekt es ihm erméglichte, als 
Kiinstler iiber seinen Kreis hinaus zu wirken. 

Der Hang zum Spielerischen des in den Grund- und Zeitstrémungen 
sich aussernden Rokokogeistes kam besonders im Verhialtnis vom Wir- 
kungskreis zur Politik zum Vorschein. In dervornehmen Welt, der Goethe 
sich anbequemen musste, geniigte die produktive Tatigkeit keineswegs, 
um sich darin behaupten zu kénnen, “Nicht im Namen der Tugend, 
sondern der gemeinsten Héflichkeit,” wandte sich die Baronin an ihren 
“Zirkel.” Die gesellige Bildung sollte der durch die Revolution ausge- 
lésten Erregung innerhalb ihres Wirkungskreises steuern. Wohl wire es 
“téricht” zu versuchen, “das Interesse von grossen Weltbegebenheiten 
abzulenken.” Die Baronin meint: “Ich kann die Gesinnungen nicht 
andern, die bei einem jeden nach seiner Denkweise entstehen, sich be- 
festigen, streben und wirken. ... Es ist téricht und grausam zu ver- 
langen, dass er sie nicht mitteilen soll.” Sie bringt den fiir die Zeit 
typischen Vorschlag, durch “belehrende und aufmunternde Gespriche,”’ 
durch “‘lehrreiche, niitzliche und besonders gesellige Unterhaltungen,”’ 
die “iiber den Interessen des Tages stehen,” also durch spielerische 
Betiatigung ihren Wirkungskreis von der politischen Sphire fernzuhalten. 
Der “gute Ton” verlangt es, “dass jeder, so lange die Welt stehen wird, 


% Biedermann, aaO., i, 146. ® W.M.1j., W.A., 1, xxii, 149. 
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um gesellig zu sein, wenigstens dusserlich sich wird beherrschen miissen.”’ 
Dafiir wird man in ihrem Kreise kompensiert: die angenehmen Unter- 
haltungen geben den Menschen das Gefiihl der Sicherheit wieder, es ist 
ihnen gestattet, im geselligen Beisammensein “angenehm zu traumen’’™ 
und so sich iiber die Realitat der unerfreulichen politischen Ereignisse 
hinwegzusetzen. 

In den Aufgeregten gibt der politische Vorgang, “da man sich nun 
nicht enthalten kann, von Politik zu sprechen,’”™ den Anlass zu einem 
Spiel. Eine regelrechte Nationalversammlung wird vorgestellt, die Rollen 
werden der Parteinahme der einzelnen Personen gemiss verteilt; die 
Grifin vertritt den Gesinnungsliberalismus von oben; der Baron stellt 
den Intriganten, den Abtriinnigen von seinem Stande, dar; der konserva- 
tive Hofrat sucht das Gleichgewicht zu finden; der Magister spielt den 
Radikalen, usw. So versucht die Gesellschaft, im Bewusstsein der ihrer 
bevorzugten Stellung drohenden Gefahr und der Unabwendbarkeit des 
Eindringens der “Weltbegebenheiten” in die Sphire ihres Wirkungs- 
kreises, durch spielerische Betaitigung den Zusammenprall abzuschwi- 
chen. ‘‘Miissen denn,” meint die Baronin, ‘‘eure Gemiiter nur so blind 
und unaufhaltsam wirken und dreinschlagen, wie die Weltbegebenheiten, 
ein Gewitter oder ein ander Naturphinomen?’’® Das Gegenmittel der 
geselligen Bildung, das Goethe durch den Mund der Baronin empfiehlt, 
beruht aber auf den dussern Beziehungen durchaus im Sinne des bereits 
iiberwundenen Rokokogeistes. Wird die Gesellschaft vom Gebot der 
fiusseren Sitte, vom “guten Ton,” vom defensiven Geselligkeitsbe- 
diirfnis beherrscht, so wird sie zur Zwangsgemeinschaft, der der innetre 
Zusammenhang fehlt, und die nur auf dem Bewusstsein der dusseren 
Interessengemeinschaft ruht. Diese Tendenz dusserte sich darin, dass 
man auf die Einhaltung der fusseren Form fiir den gesellschaftlichen 
Rang und auf die Betonung der verscharften Distanzierung vom Biir- 
gertum bestand. 

Der “politische Diskurs stérte die Gesellschaft,” nicht weil es an 
Interesse an den politischen Ereignissen fehlte, sondern weil diese 
Ereignisse dem bevorzugten Dasein der vornehmen Gesellschaft im 
drohenden Vereinfachungsprozess zuwiderliefen. Das empfand auch 
Goethe, der die franzésische Revolution wie itiberhaupt «lle Bewegungen 
von unten vom Standpunkte seines Wirkungskreises beurteilte. ““Einem 
tatigen produktiven Geiste,” gesteht er, “einem wahrhaft vaterlandisch 
gesinnten, und einheimische Literatur beférdernden Manne wird man 
es zu Gute halten, wenn ihn der Umsturz alles Vorhandenen schreckt, 
ohne dass die mindeste Ahnung zu ihm spriche was denn Besseres, ja 


3 Unterhaltungen deutscher Ausgewanderlen, W.A., 1, xviii, 113 f. 
« W.A., 1, xviii, 47. % W.A., 1, xviii, 111. 
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nur anderes daraus erfolgen solle.’’** Goethe bestand auf die fussere 
Form im gesellschaftlichen Zusammenleben durchaus im Einklang mit 
dem Gebote seines Wirkungskreises, in dem er sich nur durch Anpassung 
und Unterordnung die seine persénliche Entfaltung bestimmende bevor- 
zugte Stellung sichern konnte. 

7. Freiheit und Gleichheit—Der Mensch ist unfrei; er ist den Natur- 
bedingungen unterworfen und an die Gesellschaft gebunden. Kann er 
der Naturnotwendigkeit ‘‘nicht entgehen, nicht ausweichen, nichts 
abgewinnen,”’ muss er sich dieser “durch Diat fiigen,” so kann er der 
Gesellschaft “‘abgewinnen, dass sie ihn ihre Vorteile mitgeniessen lisst, 
wenn er seinem Privilegien-Gefiih] entsagt.”*’ Im sozialen Subjekt 
diussert sich das “Privilegien-Gefiihl” als die egoistische Repulsivkraft, 
wodurch es sich ein bevorzugtes Dasein in der Gesellschaft erringen will. 
Geriat es aber dabei notwendigerweise in Konflikt mit der Gesellschaft, 
so sieht es sich durch die beschrinkende Gegenwirkung von aussen in 
seinem Entfaltungstrieb beeintraichtigt und glaubt sein Ziel nur dann 
erreichen zu kénnen, wenn es frei von den Beschrinkungen der Gesell- 
schaft ist. Kann sich aber der Mensch befreien? Durchaus nicht. Nur 
durch zweckvolles, d.i. sozial motiviertes, also gebundenes Handeln 
kann er der Gesellschaft ‘abgewinnen, dass sie ihn ihre Vorteile mit- 
geniessen lisst,’’ denn nur in ihr (der Gesellschaft) besteht die Tendenz 
zur “Gleichheit der Bedingungen.” Doch verwirft Goethe die egalitative 
Ordnung, die die Nivellierung aller durch den historischen Werdeprozess 
gewordenen und den Einzelnen bindenden Rangordnungen zur Folge 
haben wiirde. Die von den Ordnungen entbundenen Subjekte wiirden 
ihrem “Privilegien-Gefiihl” ungehindert Ausdruck geben, und dadurch 
wiirde es zu einem Kampf aller gegen alle kommen. 

Goethe kennt nur die qualitative Freiheit, d.i. die umweltsbedingte, 
den Einzelnen in seinem Kreise férdernde. Zweck der Freiheit ist, die 
Begabungen, Tiichtigkeiten und Qualititen des Einzelnen zu entfalten 
und das persénliche Lebenzu vervollkommnen. Diese an sich beschrinkte 
Freiheit muss innerhalb der Ordnungen erstrebt werden, und nur so 
weit sie sich durch die Produktivitit des Subjekts rechtfertigen lasst. 
Nur in seiner Produktivitét—im Wirkungskreis und sonst nirgendwo— 
ist der Schaffende frei. 

Frei will ich sein im Denken und im Dichten; 
Im Handeln schriinkt die Welt genug uns ein.** 


% Tag- und Jahreshefte, W.A., 1, xxxv, 24. 

87 Aufsatz “‘Freiheit und Gleichheit” (G.-Jb. 1901, S. 16), Boucke (Goethes Weltanschau- 
ung, S. 357f.) weist auf die von Suphan verdffentlichte Skizze Goethes iiber das Problem 
“Freiheit und Gleichheit”’ hin und meint, mit Recht, dass die Freiheit als “‘Streben ins 
Unbedingte,” wie die Menge sie auffasst, mit der Theorie der Gleichheit kollidieren muss, 
“denn sie verlangt . . . Subordinierung unter eine allgemeine Norm,” 

88 W.A., 1, x, 198. 
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Als soziales Subjekt ist sich Tasso (Goethe) seiner Beschrinktheit be- 
wusst, als Kiinstler erstrebt er das Maximum an Freiheit im Wirkungs- 
kreis, um seine Anlagen voll entwickeln zu kénnen. 

Was will der ordentliche Biirger? Freiheit und Privilegien! schreit das 
Volk, die Summe von Subjekten, die ihrem Privilegien-Gefiih] ohne Beden- 
ken Ausdruck geben. “Ein ordentlicher Biirger,” sagt Egmont, “der sich 
ehrlich und fleissig nahrt, hat iiberall so viel Freiheit, als er braucht.’’®® 
Im beschrinkten Wirkungskreis findet der ohnehin geistig beschrinkte 
Biirger mittlerer Héhe die Freiheit, die er braucht um sich entwickeln 
zu kénnen; tritt er aus dem Kreis heraus, so geschieht es, wie im Egmont 
und in den Aufgeregten, dass auch Biirger, die ‘“‘was zu verlieren haben,” 
sich denen anschliessen, die der Zimmermann “‘lauter Lumpengesindel”’ 
nennt. Diese gehéren zur niederen Ordnung, wo das Individuum nur 
auf niedere soziale Reize triebhaft reagiert. Gleich “fangen sie Handel 
an, die viel tausend Menschen ungliicklich machen. Wir (die ordent- 
lichen Biirger) halten unsre Hauser und Kasten zu gut verwahrt, da 
miéchten sie gern uns mit Feuerbrinden davon treiben.’’® Die egalitative 
Ordnung wiirde diesen Leuten die Freiheit gewihren, ihren natiirlichen 
und asozialen Trieben zu folgen, was am Ende die Auflésung der Gesell- 
schaft mit sich bringen wiirde. Nur im Wirkungskreis, wo der Mensch 
produktiv tiatig ist, soll ihm geniigend Freiheit gewahrt werden, um sich 
entfalten zu kénnen. Auch der Staat darf in die Privatverhiltnisse des 
sozialen Subjektes nicht eingreifen, wenn dadurch seine persénliche 
Entwicklung und produktive Tatigkeit fiir die Gesellschaft gestért wird. 

Zweck der biirgerlichen Erziehung wire also, den Menschen als 
soziales Subjekt den Umweltbedingungen anzupassen. Der Mensch muss 
zum Bewusstsein kommen, dass sein Dualverhialtnis zur sozialen Umwelt 
sich innerhalb der sozialen Rangordnung (gesellschaftlichen Gliederung) 
und des Wirkungskreises (des Entfaltungskreises des Individuums) 
aussert. Die Erziehung muss beide soziale Welten beriicksichtigen, 
“Erziehung heisst, die Jugend an die Bedingungen gewoéhnen, zu den 
Bedingungen bilden, unter denen man in der Welt itiberhaupt, sodann 
aber in besonderen Kreisen existieren kann.” Die entsprechenden in- 
dividuellen Reaktionen auf die Wirkungen der Welt iiberhaupt, d.i. 
der Gesellschaft per se (der sozialen Rangordnung) und des besonderen 
Kreises (Wirkungskreises), werden dadurch zu Gewohnheiten, und diese 
bewirken die automatische Tendenz zur Balancierung der von uns 
ausgehenden Repulsiv- und Attraktionskrafte und der Gegenwirkung 
der Umwelt. 

In jedem Stande findet Goethe (a) das unfreie soziale Wesen, das nur 


89,90 W.A., 1, viii, 211. 
" Rez. von Johanna Schopenhauers Gabriele, Ueber Kunst und Altertum, W.A., 1, xii 
(ii), 7. 
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auf niedere soziale Reize triebhaft reagiert, und (b) das héhere soziale 
Wesen, den verniinftigen Menschen, der “‘den wiinschenswerten Mitte!- 
zustand in seinem Kreis hervorzubringen versucht,” “den edleren Mann, 
der stets sich neiget zum Gleichgewicht.”™ Nur der Adlige, der eine 
“personelle Ausbildung” genossen hatte, und der “gewissenhafte”’ Biirger 
sind sozial motivierter, d.i. verniinftiger Handlungen faihig. Beim besitz- 
losen Volk dagegen wird die natiirliche Repulsivkraft das Gefiihl des 
Privilegiertseins zu einer alles verschlingenden asozialen “bésen Kraft,’ 
die nur durch die Schranken der politischen Zwangsordnung contre- 
balanciert werden kann, denn: “Losgebunden erscheint, sobald die 
Schranken hinweg sind, alles Bése, das tief das Gesetz in die Winke! 
zuriicktrieb.” Deshalb sind auch Goethe die “‘Freiheitsapostel zuwider,”’ 
denn “Willkiir sucht ein jeder fiir sich. . . .”™ “Wo sich dieses Geziicht 
hinwendet, kann man immer voraus wissen. Auf Gewalt, Rang, Geld, 
Einfluss ...ist ihre Nase wie eine Wiinschelrute gerichtet.”® Dic 
Verniinftigen miissen, um ihren Vorteil zu wahren und dabei dem schid- 
lichen Treiben der niederen sozialen Wesen entgegenzuarbeiten (a) durch 
Gleichheitsbestrebungen, also durch Subordinierung unter eine ail- 
gemeine Norm als Akt der Freiheit (Bereitwilligkeit sich den Bedin- 
gungen der Ordnung anzupassen, sich “‘seiner Privilegien zu begeben’’) 
sich die Gleichheit der Bedingungen mit den andern sozialen Subjekten 
sichern; (b) durch gegenseitige friedliche Beeinflussungen, doch ohne in 
Biindnissen (Parteien) zu handeln, den Mitteln der existierenden poli- 
tischen Einrichtungen, die ihr Dasein begiinstigen, den Vorzug geben; 
(c) die ausfiihrende Politik als métier ansehen, als Geschaft, das nur mit 
streng rationellen Mitteln zu fiihren ist. Der Grundsatz, den Goethe in 
den Wahlverwandschaften fiir die Geschiaftsfiihrung tiberhaupt aufstellt, 
gilt somit auch fiir die Politik: 


Trenne alles, was eigentlich Geschiaft ist, vom Leben! Das Geschaft verlangt 
Ernst und Strenge, das Leben Willkiir; das Geschaft die reinste Folge, dem 
Leben tut eine Inkonsequenz oft not, ja sie ist liebenswiirdig und erheiternd. 
Bist du bei dem einen sicher, so kannst du in dem andern desto freier sein, 
anstatt dass bei einer Vermischung das Sichere durch das Freie weggerissen und 
aufgehoben wird.” 


% Vgl. Anm. 33. 

88 Hermann und Dorothea, W.A., 1, 1, 235. 

“ W.A., 1, i, 320. 

% An Herder, 1793, W.A., rv, x, 75. 

%* W.A., 1, xx, 41. Die strenge Auseinanderhaltung von Amtstatigkeit und Leben hat 
Goethe schon in Frankfurt versucht: “Wie ich mir in meinem viterlichen Hause nicht 
einfallen liess, die Erscheinung der Geister und die juristische Praxis zu verbinden, ebens0 
getrennt lass ich jetzt den Geheimrat und mein andres Selbst, ohne das ein Geh. R. selir 
gut bestehen kann.’’ (An Knebel, 1782, W.A., rv, vi, 97). 
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V. DIE POLITIK ALS MITTEL ZUR VERWIRKLICHUNG 
DER SOZIALEN ORDNUNG 

1. Politisches Handeln—“Die Politik hat ihren Ursprung in der 
Macht.” Dieser Grundsatz gilt fiir Goethes politische Auffassung, wie 
der Satz ‘Alles Recht hat seinen Ursprung in der Macht’” seine Rechts- 
auffassung bestimmt. Als Realist sieht Goethe in den amoralischen Be- 
gleiterscheinungen der Macht die “bése Grundkraft,”’ die als Naturer- 
scheinung nicht aus der Welt geschafft, sondern nur, dem Kompensa- 
tionsgesetz entsprechend, “contrebalanciert” werden kann. Als solche 
Grundkraft betrachtete er “‘die grosse Walze F.R. gezeichnet,” die durch 
“die verborgenen Rider” die “Bewegung der Puppen”’ verursacht und 
“diese Melodien (das soziale Treiben und die Kriegsvorbereitungen in 
Berlin) eine nach der andern hervorbringt.’”” In Goethes Analogie dieses 
Vorgangs mit einem grossen Uhrwerk liegt die Idee des naturgemissen 
politischen Handelns verankert, wonach dieses eigentlich als etat- 
missiges Vorgehen auf Grund des Kompensationsgesetzes das Gleichge- 
wicht in der Gesellschaft herbeizufiihren sucht. Politisch zu handeln ver- 
mag nur die exekutive Gewalt, die die Macht der Durchfiihrung besitzt: 
“.. so komme auch in einem Reiche alles auf die exekutive Gewalt an; 
die gesetzgebende mége so verniinftig sein als sie wolle, es helfe dem 
Staate nichts, wenn die ausfiihrende nicht michtig sei.’ 

Die exekutive Gewalt, um in der Ausfiihrung nicht gestért zu werden, 
muss einheitlich sein: 

Ja mit dem besten Willen leisten wir 
So wenig, weil uns tausend Willen kreuzen.‘ 


Politisches Handeln, das auf den persénlichen Vorteil der exekutiven 
Gewalt hinausliuft, musste Goethe notwendigerweise missbilligen. 
Darum war er emport iiber das politische Treiben in Berlin, woriiber er 
an Frau von Stein schrieb: ‘So viel kann ich sagen: je grésser die Welt, 
desto grossartiger wird die Farce, und ich schwére, keine Zote und Eselei 
der Hanswurstiaden ist so ekelhaft als das Wesen der Grossen, Mittlern 
und Kleinen durcheinander.’*® Goethe empfand das politische Treiben 
der Grossen, Mittleren und Kleinen durcheinander als einen Missbrauch 
der Macht. Sein Zerwiirfnis mit dem Herzog hat hauptsichlich seinen 
Grund darin, dass er die grosse Politik des Herzogs durchaus missbilligte, 
und sich nicht scheute, verichtlich auf die “militérischen Maccaronis’”® 
seines Fiirsten hinzuweisen, wie ihm iiberhaupt das Soldatenspiel ohne 

1 Steiners Anmerkung zu den Spriichen in Prosa, Deutsche National-Literatur, cxvu, ii, 
481. 2 W.A., IV, iii, 224 f. 

* Unterhaltungen deutscher Ausgewanderien, W.A., 1, xviii, 222. 

* Die Natiirliche Tochter, W.A., 1, x, 266. 

*Vgl. Anm. 2. * 11. Februar 1779, W.A., m1, i, 79. 
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wirkliche Macht als eine Farce erscheinen musste. Er gesteht, dass ihn 
“die Kriegslust, die wie eine Art von Kretze unseren Prinzen unter der 
Haut sitzt, fatigiert . . . wie ein béser Traum, in dem man fort will und 
soll und einem die Fiisse versagen.”’? Eigentlich méchte er den Kleinen 
den “gliicklichen Selbstbetrug” lassen, denn es fehlt ihnen an Macht, 
und “‘das kluge Betragen der Grossen,”’ hoffte er, “wird den Kleinen dic 
Motion ersparen, die sie sich gern auf Anderer Unkosten machen 
méchten.”’? Der Missbrauch der Macht besteht darin, dass man also 
diese bése Grundkraft im Dienste rein persénlicher Interessen ‘auf 
anderer Unkosten” gebraucht. Er bezweifelt die Motive Josephs II, 
Friedrichs II und auch seines Herzogs, weil er einsehen musste, dass 
ihnen der persénliche Vorteil im politischen Handeln oft naher lag als 
das Wohl des Ganzen. 

Als durchaus gesinnungslos verwarf Goethe das politische Handeln 
des Edelmanns im M ddchen von Oberkirch, der in der Zeit der Revolution 
seinen Stand aufgeben und ein biirgerliches Madchen heiraten will, um, 
wie er gesteht: “mich mit dem Volke, das jetzt die Gewalt in den 
Handen hat, zu verschwagern und fiir mich und die Meinigen den 
schénsten Vorteil aus dieser Verbindung zu ziehen.’’* Goethe findet aber, 
dass diese Art politischen Handelns am Ende zur Selbstzerstérung 
fiihren miisste, denn der Baron existiert nur durch seine Rangordnung. 
Deshalb warnt der Geistliche Manner diesen vor der Erniederung: 
“Glauben Sie, dass der ungeheuere Tyrann, der Pébel, oder vielmehr 
dieser und jener Tyrann, der das Ungeheuer fihrt und leitet, irgend 
eine Riicksicht nehmen werde? Vergebens erniedrigen Sie sich...’ 
Sich der niederen Ordnung anbequemen bedeutet also nicht allein das 
Aufgeben der Pleonexie, wodurch allein der wahre Edelmann existieren 
kann, sondern auch die Vernichtung der noch vorhandenen positiven 
Krafte im sozialen Gleichgewichtsstreben und damit die Auflésung des 
sozialen K6rpers. 

Die Erfahrung lehrte Goethe, dass das politische Handeln nur dann 
Vorteil bringen kann, wenn man diesem eine Klugheitsregel zu Grunde 
legt. Egmont muss untergehen, weil er sich diese Regel nicht zvrecht- 
legen kann; er folgt dem Gefiihl, das ihn bei den praktischen Erwigungen 
der Politik im Stiche lisst. ““Durch Feinde, die uns umzingeln, schlagen 
wir uns allenfalls durch, die Netze der Staatsklugheit sind schwerer zu 
durchbrechen,”® meint Goethe in seinem Hinweis auf das Schicksal! 


72. April 1785, W.A., rv, vii, 37. 8.9 W.A.. 1, xviii, 89. 

10 W.A., I, xxix, 175. Die Klugheitsregel wollte Goethe auf die diplomatischen Ver- 
handlungen 1778-79 anwenden. Sachsen-Weimar befand sich da “zwischen zwei Uebeln 
(preussische und ésterreichische Expansionspolitik) im wehrlosen Zustand.” ‘Wir haben 
noch einige Steine zu ziehen,”’ schreibt er ins Tagebuch (14. Jan. 1779), “dann sind wir 
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Egmonts. Wohl hat er “ein Gewissen’”" und die Gesinnungen eines 
wahren Edelmanns, doch ist es geradezu gefiahrlich, sich dem Selbst- 
vertrauen hinzugeben, das der Ueberzeugung entspringt, ein Gesin- 
nungsmensch, der im Rechte ist, sei auch politisch im Vorteil. Die 
Staatsklugheit Oraniens gebietet ihm, wenn Gefahr droht, sich “den 
Netzen des Feindes” zu entziehen und im geheimen Vorbereitungen zu 
treffen, um im opportunen Augenblick der feindlichen Macht begegnen 
zu kénnen. Man musste daher die Staatsklugheit von der katholischen 
Hierarchie, wo die Flexibilitat den Dauerzustand des Systems méglich 
machte, lernen: “‘. . . den welcher Kluge fand im Vatikan nicht seinen 
Meister. . . .”"* Antonio hat wohl Grund, den Papst seinem Fiirsten als 
Vorbild vorzuhalten. Politik ist jenem ein Schachspiel; um seine Macht 
zu erweitern, lockt er seinen Nachbarn in die Netze der politischen 
Freundschaft: 

Damit er einer Welt gebiete, gibt 

Er seinen Nachbarn gern und freundlich nach." 


Die Staatsklugheit, um der feindlichen Macht beizukommen, verlangt 
das durchaus amoralische Handeln durch Ueberlisten des Gegners, denn 
“selbst, wer gebieten kann, muss iiberraschen,’”™ durch das strengste 
Geheimhalten der Pline (‘‘Geheimnis nur verbiirget unsere Taten’’) ;® 
ja, die Notwendigkeit zwingt oft den klugen Fiirsten zu Taten, von 
denen der Kénig bekennen muss: 





matt” (11, i, 78). Er rit dem Herzog, sich mit Hannover, Mainz, Gotha in Verbindung zu 
setzen, “und ihnen vorzulegen, dass es Ew. Durchl. bei gegenwartigen Umstinden, Pflicht, 
Gesinnung und Wunsch sei, Ihre Lande und Untertanen vor den Beschwerden des benach- 
barten Kriegs auf das méglichste zu schiitzen, und an denen 6ffentlichen Angelegenheiten 
keinen Teil als gesamt mit den iibrigen Standen des Reichs zu nehmen. Sie seien gewiss, 
dass an jedem Hofe eben solche Gesinnungen herrschten . . . nach einem gemeinschaft- 
lichen Plan zu handeln. . . . ”’ Widersetze man sich aber dem miachtigen Kénig und ver- 
wiese die Werber aus dem Lande” . . . so entsteht die neue Frage, was man tun muss, wenn 
sie mit verstirkter Gewalt wieder kommen.’’ Goethe vermutet, dass Preussen einen 
“6ffentlichen unangenehmen Ausbruch” vermeiden michte. ‘‘Doch kann es auch sein, dass 
der Kénig durch den gegenwartigen Mangel an Leuten gedrangt, iiber die Achtung hinaus- 
geht, die er gern zu seinem eignen Vorteil fiir die Fiirsten bezeigte.” (W.A., Iv, iv, 3.) 
Goethe wusste, dass das Bestehen auf volle staatliche Unabhingigkeit seitens der Klein- 
michte die Herausforderung der Grossmichte bedeutete, darum weist er besonders auf die 
unangenehmen Folgen eines solchen Schrittes hin, und betont die Machtlosigkeit des 
Reichstages, hier einzugreifen. So blieb dem Kleinstaate nichts tibrig, als sich der Gnade 
des Kénigs zu iiberlassen, dessen Expansionsdrang ohnehin schon vom Antagonismus 
Oesterreichs in Zaum gehalten wurde. Die Unterhandlungen, die die durch die Expan- 
sionspolitik betroffenen F iirsten untereinander oder mit den Vertretern des Kénigs pflogen, 
um die armselige Existenz der Kleinmiichte zu sichern, bestarkten Goethe in der Auffas- 
sung, dass die Macht einzig und allein in der politischen Sphire entscheidet. 
" W.A,, I, viii, 191. 12.18 Tasso, W.A., 1, x, 129 f. 
M415 Die Natiirliche Tochter, W.A., 1, x, 256 f. 
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Gar vieles kann, gar vieles muss geschehen, 
Was man mit Worten nicht bekennen darf."* 


Nach aussen hin kennt Goethe nur die Gewaltfiihrung, die mit 
amoralischen Mitteln sich durchzusetzen versucht, nach innen die Her- 
renfiihrung, die durch Ziel und Plan dem politischen Geschehen im 
Staate Richtung gibt, und sich durch die moralische Handlung die Nach- 
folge des Volkes sichert. Das Volk muss notwendigerweise in seiner Ge- 
samtheit beharrlich und treu (d.i. trige) sein und leiht als “die unge- 
heuere privilegierte Masse’? dem entwicklungsmissigen Vorgang das 
balancierende Schwergewicht; es wirkt indirekt nur durch die Zahl und 
den Gesamtkomplex sozialer Ausdrucksformen. Der natiirlich-konserva- 
tiven Tendenz im unbewusst-wirkenden Volk muss die natiirlich-fort- 
schrittliche der bewusst-titigen Fiihrerschicht gegeniiberstehen. Sie 
muss sich von der liberalen Gesinnung leiten lassen, d.h. sie darf der 
Entwicklung der persénlichen Eigenart (Gemiitsart) des Einzelnen nicht 
stérend entgegentreten, sie muss den Gesinnungen eines jeden die gleiche 
Achtung entgegenbringen, denn darin liegt die Idee der Gleichheit 
verankert, dass die Regierer, in strengster Unparteilichkeit, jedem nach 
seiner Art entgegenzukommen suchen. 

Die dem Mittelstand entwachsenen Fiihrer sind aber noch zu sehr 
mit den engherzigen Vorurteilen und fixierten Ideen ihres Standes be- 
haftet, als dass sie sich der liberalen Gesinnung in demselben Masse 
ergeben wie die Grifin in den Aufgeregten und der Edelmann im Biirger- 
general. Dem Richter, der mit der Strafe gleich bei der Hand ist, und 
dem trockenen Hofrat fehlt es an menschlichen Empfindungen, die fiir 
die liberale Gesinnung unerlisslich sind. Sie handeln nach einem starren 
Schema, ohne die Tatsache zu beriicksichtigen, dass “unzeitgemisse” 
Verordnungen die ‘‘Uebel’’* eher verschirfen als beseitigen. Im extremen 
Gegensatz zu diesem Fiihrertypus betont Goethe bei Egmont besonders 
die dimonische Kraft, d.i. das Uebergewicht der natiirlichen Empfindun- 
gen. Egmont war ein geistvoller und herzensguter Mensch, der die 
daimonische Kraft in den Dienst der Gesellschaft zu stellen suchte und 
untergehen musste, weil er sie nicht zu ziumen vermochte. 

Doch sind es “nicht immer die vorziiglichsten Menschen, weder an 
Geist noch an Talenten selten durch Herzensgiite sich empfehlend,” die 
vermége der ihnen innewohnenden dimonischen Kraft die Fihrerrolle 
iibernehmen: 


16 Die Nattirliche, Tochter, W.A., 1, x, 256 f. 

17 D.u.W., W.A., 1, xxix, 70. Das Volk wird von Goethe schon deshalb als “privilegiert”’ 
angesehen, weil ihm die sozialeOrdnung “‘alle Vorteile’’ eines geschiitzten Lebens gewihrt, 
ohne ihm die “Lasten’’ der Regierungsgeschiéfte aufzubiirden. 

18 Der Biirgergeneral, W.A., 1, xvii, 307. 
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Eine ungeheure Kraft geht von ihnen aus, und sie tiben eine unglaubliche Gewalt 
iiber alle Geschdpfe, ja sogar iiber die Elemente, und wer kann sagen, wie weit 
sich eine solche Wirkung erstrecken wird? Alle vereinten sittlichen Krifte ver- 
mégen nichts gegen sie; vergebens, dass der hellere Teil der Menschen sie als 
Betrogene oder als Betriiger verdichtig machen will, die Masse wird von ihnen 
angezogen. Selten oder nie finden sich Gleichzeitige ihresgleichen, und sie sind 
durch nichts zu iiberwinden als durch das Universum selbst, mit dem sie den 
Kampf begonnen; und aus solchen Bemerkungen mag wohl jener Spruch ent- 
standen sein: ‘Nemo contra deum nisi deus ipse.’!* 


Wie den aus dem Mittelstand kommenden trockenen Biirokraten, fehlt 
es diesen an Gesinnung und Nachgiebigkeit in den Motiven ihres 
Handelns. Zwischen beiden Extremen steht der aufgeklairte Adel (die 
geborene Fiihrerschicht), der vom vermenschlichten Standpunkt aus- 
geht, dass die Politik “zeitgemiss” sein muss, also in erster Linie die 
gegebene Situation in Betracht zieht, um dann “grossmiitig . . . , wie es 
dem gar wohl ansteht, der Macht hat” und “ohne Uebereilung” em- 
pfindungsgemiss zu handeln.”° 

2. Die aktive Selbsthilfe (das Faustrecht)—Hilt Goethe das eigen- 
miachtige politische Handeln zur Aufrechterhaltung der Ordnung, deren 
die Zentralgewalt unfahig ist, fiir zulissig? Im Gétz huldigt der junge 
Goethe dem Faustrecht, wo der Einzelne zum Nutzen der Gesellschaft 
die ausiibende Gewalt ergreift. Ganz richtig bemerkt Kass, dass 
Goethes Auffassung von der Zuliassigkeit des Faustrechts mit der 
Méserschen wohl nur den Namen gemein hat.?! Mésers Ideal war nicht 
der aufgeklirte, fiirsorgliche Vater, wie Gétz im Tischgespriich, sondern 
der grimme, unnachgiebige Individualist der alten Zeit, der ‘‘Freiheit 
und Eigentum iiber alles” schitzte und diese bewahrte gegen “alle 
Obergewalt und Herrschsucht.”” Bei Goethe wird das Faustrecht nur 
im fussersten Notfalle als aktive Selbsthilfe gegen den Angriff von 
aussen gebraucht, wobei der Dramatiker in der tragischen Verwicklung 
zugleich dankbaren Stoff fand:* 


Ich schilderte, wie in wiisten Zeiten der wohldenkende brave Mann allenfalls an 
die Stelle des Gesetzes und der ausiibenden Gewalt zu treten sich entschliesst, 
aber in Verzweiflung ist, wenn er dem anerkannten, verehrten Oberhaupt zwei- 
deutig, ja abtriinnig erscheint. 


In seiner jugendlichen Ungeduld mit den Zustinden konnte er wohl 
das Faustrecht billigen, wo der tiichtige Mensch eigenmiichtig das 
Gesetz in die Hand nimmt. Er musste bald zur Ueberzeugung kommen, 
dass, da doch die Macht iiberpersénlich ist, das Eingreifen eines Ein- 


” D.u.W., W.A., 1, xxix, 177. 2° Die Aufgeregten, W.A.., 1, xviii, 32. 
" Kass, aaO., S. 97. 22 J. Méser, aaO., v, 120. 3 D.u.W.,W-A.,1,xxviii, 142. 
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zelnen zur Wiederherstellung rechtlicher Zustinde zu keinem Resultat 
fiihren konnte; darum ist dem alten Goethe Gétz “ein tiichtiger Mann, 
der untergeht in dem Wahn: zu Zeiten der Anarchie sei der wohlwollende 
Kriftige von einiger Bedeutung.’”™ 
3. Das Prinzip der Nachfolge—In einem sinnreichen Epigramm stellt 

Goethe die politischen Handlungen der obersten Staatsgewalt als die 
Hammerschlige des Herrschers dar, dem das Land zum Amboss dient, 
und dessen Aufgabe es ist, das Volk zu einer Einheit zusammenzu- 
schweissen: 

Diesem Amboss vergleich ich das Land, den Hammer dem Herrscher 

Und dem Volke das Blech, das in der Mitte sich kriimmt. 

Wehe dem armen Blech! wenn nur willkiirliche Schlige 

Ungewiss treffen, und nie fertig der Kessel erscheint.** 


Die Hammerschlige geben die Richtung (das vernunftgemisse Zie! 
miisste der Mittelzustand sein), doch hingt es auch vom Stoff ab, von 
seinem Gehalt und seiner Biegsamkeit, dass die Richtung eingehalten 
wird. Gerade wo er am biegsamsten und beweglichsten ist, in der Mitte 
(d.i. im Mittelstand), wo der Stoff zu zersprengen droht, wird der 
dauernde Kontakt nach den Regeln der Staatskunst zur Notwendigkeit. 
Wehe dem armen Blech! Wenn die Hammerschlage plan- und regellos 
niederfallen, so wird die soziale Ordnung von der natiirlichen Balancie- 
rungstendenz abgelenkt. Geht Goethe vom Standpunkt aus, dass der 
Mittelzustand, d.i. der Ausgleich in der sozialen Ordnung, nur dann 
erstrebt werden kann, wenn die politischen Handlungen darauf gerichtet 
sind, d.h. wenn sie naturgemiss sind, so muss er auch zum Schluss 
kommen, dass das politische Handeln eigentlich der naturgemissen 
Erziehung des Kindes analog ist. 

Der Kontakt zwischen Fiihrung (Hammer) und Nachfolge (Blech) 
soll nach denselben Prinzipien erfolgen, die der gute Erzieher gebraucht, 
um sich die Nachfolge des Kindes zu sichern: 

Wir brauchen in unserer Sprache ein Wort, dass wie Kindheit sich zu Kind, so 
das Verhiltnis Volkheit zum Volke ausdriickt. Der Erzieher muss die Kindheit 
héren, nicht das Kind; der Gesetzgeber und Regent die Volkheit, nicht das Volk. 
Jene spricht immer dasselbe aus, ist verniinftig, bestandig, rein und wahr; dieses 
weiss niemals fiir lauter Wollen, was es will. Und in diesem Sinne soll und kann 
das Gesetz der allgemein ausgesprochene Wille der Volkheit sein, ein Wille, den 
die Menge niemals ausspricht, den aber der Verstandige vernimmt, den der 
Verniinftige zu befriedigen weiss, und der Gute gern befriedigt.* [Wie beim 
Kinde der rechte Erzieher,] “sucht der rechte Gesetzgeber die Regungen des 
Volkscharakters, die im Volk schlummernden Instinkte und geistigen Krifte 


4 D.u.W., W.A., 1, xxix, 162. % W.A., 1, i, 310 f. 
% Spriiche in Prosa, Deutsche National-Literatur, cxvmt, ii, 480 f. 
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aus den Aeusserungen des Volkes zu erkennen. Was die einzelnen Volksange- 
hérigen wollen, ist nur selten ein wirklicher Ausdruck des tieferen Wesens eines 
Volkes. Sonst giibe es viele geborene Gesetzgeber.” 


In Goethes Tagebuch vom Jahre 1778 liest man von seinem “verinder- 
ten, vermenschlichten Gesichtspunkt iiber Geschifte, besonders das 
ékonomische Fach.’** Der Umgang mit Knebel (“Knebels politische 
Lieder’’), die Beschaftigung mit Necker (1781, 1785)** und seine eigenen 
Beobachtungen fiihren ihn zum “vermenschlichten Standpunkt,” wo er 
in der Machtpolitik nichts als die Grundlage der Sozialpolitik sieht. Der 
Konig ist ihm (wie bei Necker) “le bon pasteur,” der fiir die untern 
Klassen sorgt, sich dadurch ihre Nachfolge sichert und die Entwicklung 
der Privatwirtschaft nur insofern begiinstigt, als sie sich mit seiner 
Sozialpolitik in Einklang bringen lasst. Der Eingriff des Staates in die 
Privatwirtschaft bringt noch nicht den ersehnten Ausgleich. Die Privat- 
wirtschaft gehért in den engeren Wirkungskreis des Biirgertums. Der 
Biirger muss dariiber belehrt werden, dass seine aktive Teilnahme am 
Staatsleben hauptsichlich in der Férderung der Sozialpolitik des Staates 
durch regelmissige Abgaben besteht; ‘‘denn wie der nur ein guter Vater 
ist, der bei Tische erst seinen Kindern vorlegt, so ist der nur ein guter 
Biirger, der vor allen andern Ausgaben das, was er dem Staate zu ent- 
richten hat, zuriicklegt.’** Politische Geschaftsfiihrung ist aber nicht 
Sache der Biirger; sie “kénnen verlangen, dass die Brunnen laufen, und 
dass Wasser genug da sei, aber woher es zu nehmen, das ist des Réhren- 
meisters Sache.’*' Wie der in seinem Fache geschulte Réhrenmeister 
dafiir Sorge tragen muss, dass in der Stadt die Brunnen laufen, so ist 
auch die in ihrem métier geschulte Staatsgewalt dazu verpflichtet, den 
sozialpolitischen Anforderungen der Zeit Rechnung zu tragen. 

Goethe verwirft demokratische Regierungssysteme, weil er die poli- 
tische Fiihrung als Geschiftsfiihrung ansieht, die nur mit den gegebenen 
rationellen und den Situationen entsprechenden Mitteln arbeiten kann 
und wie ein Geschiftsunternehmen nach dem Kompensationsgesetz 
bankrott machen miisste, wenn “tausend Willen ihre Plaine durch- 
kreuzen.”” Auf die Frage: “Wer ist das wiirdigste Glied des Staates?”’ 
gibt sich Goethe die bezeichnende Antwort: “Ein wackerer Biirger; 
unter jeglicher Form bleibt er der edelste Stoff.”* Zur Férderung des 


7 Steiners Anmerkungen, aaO. 28 W.A., m1, i, 62. 

%? Vgl. Anm. 7 z. Kap. m1. Mit besonderem Interesse verfolgte Goethe die sozial- 
politischen Massnahmen des neapolitanischen Kénigs Ferdinand IV von Bourbon und 
seines Finanzministers, Ritter Filangieri, “welche das Gliick der Menschen und eine léb- 
liche Freiheit derselben im Auge behalten.”’ (Italienische Reise, W.A., 1, xxxi, 27). 

°W.M., W.A., I, xxiii, 147. 

* An Eichstddt, 23. Januar 1805, W.A., Iv, xvii, 245 f. % Vgl. Anm. 25. 
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Staatswohls muss eine weise Regierung diesen edlen Stoff gebrauchen 
kénnen, sie muss sich in erster Linie die gesunde Nachfolge des Biirger- 
tums sicherstellen, die darin besteht, dass die Biirger durch gegenseitige 
Beeinflussungen und durch Nachahmung des von oben gezeigten Gesin- 
nungsliberalismus die sie betreffenden politischen Entscheidungen in- 
direkt mitbestimmen. 

Ist aber der Mittelstand von der aktiven Teilnahme an den macht- 
politischen Entscheidungen ausgeschlossen, wie kann er seine Interessen 
gegen die Grossen wahren, sein Recht geltend machen, wenn seine 
Bestrebungen von oben nicht beriicksichtigt werden? Goethe verweist 
den Biirger in den Wirkungskreis (Interessengemeinschaft der Biirger), 
hier hat er auch seinen beschrinkten Machtkreis; ausserhalb desselben 
muss er sich als Einzelperson den Gesetzen der exekutiven Gewalt un- 
bedingt unterwerfen, ganz gleich ob es seine Interessen férdert oder 
ihnen zuwiderliuft. Nach innen braucht deshalb der Staat die macht- 
politischen Mittel nicht anzuwenden, die er nach aussen hin fiir not- 
wendig findet; hier handelt er gegen eine andere, vielleicht starkere 
Macht, dort gegen das eigene Volk, dessen Wille als Volkheit “der 
Verstandige vernimmt, der Verniinftige zu befriedigen weiss.” Darum 
fordert Goethe vom Staat, der mit der exekutiven Gewalt identisch ist, 
dass er im Innern die bése Grundkraft der Machtpolitik den wohltiatigen 
Kriaften der Sozialpolitik zu Grunde lege. Durchaus im Sinne der Staats- 
raison sieht Goethe in der Staatsgewalt die Quelle alles politischen 
Handelns. Von der Staatsgewalt verlangt Goethe die Anwendung der 
Staatsraison im Sinne der urspriinglichen Auslegung, der Staat muss fiir 
das Allgemeinwohl der sozialen Ordnung sorgen; méglich ist es nur (nach 
dem Naturgesetz), wenn die amoralischen Kriafte des Antagonismus im 
Staate den moralischen Kriften des Gleichgewichtsstrebens in den 
Wirkungskreisen untergeordnet werden. 

“Die Maxime der Regierungsklugheit” wire somit: “die Menschen 
nicht so zu behandeln, wie sie sein sollten, sondern wie sie wirklich 
sind,’’** d.h. wie sie innerhalb ihres Gemeinschaftskreises geworden sind. 
Diese Maxime will Goethe besonders auf den Biirgerkreis mittlerer 
Héhe angewandt wissen. Die Frage, “ob ein Volk nicht gliicklicher sei, 
wenn es frei ist, als wenn es unter dem Befehl eines souverinen Herrn 
steht,” beantwortet Goethe damit, dass letzteres “ein Gliick fiir sie 
(die Korsen) und ihre Nachkommen”’ sei; “sie werden nur verfeinert, 
entwildert, lernen Kiinste und Wissenschaft, statt dass sie zuvor roh 
und wild waren.’™ Politik ist also letzten Endes ein Erziehungsmittel 
zur Entwicklung des Menschengeschlechtes. 


% Biedermann, aaO., 1, 185. * aaO., 1, 70. 
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ZUSAMMENFASSUNG 

Goethes politische Auffassung wurde in erster Linie von den Grund- 
und Zeitstrémungen bestimmt. Dadurch lasst sich auch das Neben- 
einander von gegensitzlichen Elementen erklaren: 

1. Das organische Entwicklungsprinzip und die Staatsraison—Die Ex- 
istenz des Staates und der sozialen Rangordnung motiviert Goethe durch 
die Staatsraison; nur die individuelle Existenz im Wirkungskreis unter- 
liegt der organischen Entwicklung und vermag so mittelbar den Staat 
innerhalb der ihm von der Staatsraison gesetzten Schranken zu beein- 
flussen. Da der Zweck der Politik darin besteht, dass fiir das Allgemein- 
wohl, d.i. fiir die Gewaihrung von Schutz innerhalb der Ordnung und 
fiir die Sicherstellung des Wirkungskreises gesorgt wird,—was auch der 
kluge Herrscher durch die verniinftige Anwendung der Staatsraison zu 
seinem Vorteil erstrebt—so geniigt es, dass man dazu die gegebenen 
Mittel in der bestehenden Ordnung gebraucht, ohne erst zu versuchen, 
die Berechtigung des Systems zur politischen Handlung durch die orga- 
nische Analogie zu priifen. Wie Necker oder Filangieri erstrebt Goethe 
sozialpolitische Verbesserunger innerhalb der Gesellschaftsordnung und 
des diese erhaltenden polit'schen Systems (ancien régime). Vom Stand- 
punkt der Staatsraison betrachtet er auch den Schichtungsprozess in’ der 
Gesellschaft. Was nun geworden ist und dem Interesse des Systems dient, 
hat auch Anspruch auf Dauerzustand. 

2. Universalismus und Individualismus—Goethe ist seiner politischen 
Ueberzeugung nach Universalist; er sieht in einem starken zentrali- 
sierten System mit der aktiven Teilnahme aller unter der Fiihrung eines 
starken Herrschers den idealen Staat; doch bleibt er gewohnheitsmissig 
Individualist, schon weil er unter dem Einfluss der partikularistischen 
Tendenzen seiner Vaterstadt und des Kleinstaates steht, in dem er wirkt 
und ein bevorzugtes Dasein findet. 

3. Die Stellung des sozialen Subjekts zur Gesellschaft und zum Staat— 
(a) Der Mensch als soziales Subjekt ist vierfach gebunden: (1) durch die 
Naturkausalitét (der Mensch geht durch naturbestimmte Entwick- 
lungsstadien), (2) durch die Standeszugehérigkeit (soziale Rangord- 
nung), (3) durch die Staatszugehérigkeit (Subjekt der politischen 
Macht), (4) durch den Grad des Besitzes. (b) In der Gesellschaft betont 
Goethe den Gesinnungsliberalismus des Sich-Vertragens der Subjekte, 
im Staate dagegen die unbedingte Unterordnung unter die Gesetze der 
politischen Fiihrung (politischer Konservatismus). (c) Dem Staat gegen- 
liber ist das soziale Subjekt nur ein Atom (Resultat der Staatsraison), 
in der Gesellschaft ist er organischcs Glied seines Kreises. (¢d) Theoretisch 
sind alle sozialen Subjekte gleich, in der Praxis besteht aber Goethe auf 
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die strengste Differenzierung sowohl in der Rangordnung (Geburt und 
Produktionsfihigkeit) als auch der Staatsgewalt gegeniiber. (e) Im 
Bewusstsein der Machtlosigkeit des sozialen Subjekts betont er dic 
Notwendigkeit der politischen Passivitat bei gleichzeitigem Streben nach 
politischer Aktivitat. (f) In der Realpolitik besteht Goethe auf strengste 
Berufstitigkeit, doch unternimmt er alles als Liebhaber—als Minister 
spielt er mit den sozial- und wirtschaftspolitischen Projekten. 

4. Gesellschaft und Staat—Die Gesellschaft is die Summe aller Rang- 
ordnungen und Wirkungskreise, diese sind dynamisch, jene statisch, 
beide machen die soziale Ordnung aus; der Staat ist ein der Gesellschaft 
iibergeordnetes, permanentes Gebilde (die Staatsgewalt), das durch die 
Autoritaét und das Prestige des Herrschers im Sinne der Staatsraison 
die folgenden politisch-teleologischen Funktionen zugewiesen bekommt: 
(a) die Gewahrung von Schutz innerhalb der Wirkungskreise; (5) die 
Erhaltung der sozialen Rangordnung; (c) die Erhaltung des Besitzes als 
materieller Grundlage der sozialen Entwicklung; (d) die allgemeine 
Verbesserung innerhalb der existierenden sozialen Ordnung; (e) die 
Sicherstellung des bevorzugten Daseins (Pleonexie) in der héheren 
Ordnung und der Subsistenz in der niederen durch eine weise Sozial- 
politik. 

5. Die Differenzierung der Politik in Ideal- und Interessenpolitik— 
Erstrebenswert wire die “Balance” von Idee nd Interesse in der 
Politik. Der Patrizier und Realpolitiker Goethe musste die Interessen 
seines Gesellschaftskreises und des Staates, dem er diente, wahren; er 
konnte die “Balance” nicht finden—das lag in den Zeitstrémungen. 


FREDERICK S. SETHUR 


College of the City of New York 





XI 


CENSURE OF FICTION IN AMERICAN 
ROMANCES AND MAGAZINES 
1789-1810 


OST critics of early American literature have testified to the wide- 

spread censure of fiction in the last years of the eighteenth century. 
The attacks, occasionally dignified by book or magazine publication, 
were, as Carl Van Doren has pointed out, fanlike in their spread: 


The dullest critics contended that novels were lies; the pious that they served 
no virtuous purpose; the strenuous, that they softened sturdy minds; the utili- 
tarian, that they crowded out more useful books; the realistic, that they painted 
adventure too romantic and love too vehement; the patriotic, that dealing with 
European manners, they tended to confuse and dissatisfy republican youth.! 


This summary, while resting firmly against the background of Lillie 
Loshe’s study of early American novels, is entirely too neat to describe 
adequately the state of novel reading in the seventeen-nineties. General- 
izations on this subject,* moreover, need further illustration and study, 
not only in the fiction but in the extant periodicals. Certain queries need 
to be more definitely answered. 

Before the appearance of the first American novel, The Power of Sym- 


pathy, the attitude of Americans toward fiction had been one of indif- 
ference, though Jonathan Edwards‘ and John Trumbull point notable 
exceptions. Richardson and his compeers, tardily introduced, gained no 
varied circle of admirers, and his American imitators were even less suc- 
cessful. In the late eighteenth century only a few—Mrs. Rowson, Mrs. 
Wells, Charles Brockden Brown, and the Englishman John Davis—can 
be said to have exerted themselves consistently in fiction, and the total 
output was small. Not until 1825 did American fiction assume ample 
proportions. 

As a form, the novel cannot be said to have gained any widespread 
approbation before the fourth decade of our political independence, 
when the advent of manly genius lifted it to the plane of the historical 


1 The American Novel (New York: Macmillan, 1921), p. 3. 

2 The Early American Novel (New York: Columbia University Press, 1907), Chap. 1, 
25-28. 

* See Anghoff, A Literary History of the American People (New York: Knopf, 1931), 1, 
315; F. L. Mott, A History of American Magazines, 1741-1850 (New York, 1930), p. 42; 
Fred Lewis Pattee, The First Century of American Literature, 1770-1870 (N. Y.: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company), Chap. v1, 81-95. 

*See Dr. Sereno Edwards Dwight (Editor), The Works of President Edwards, with a 
Memoir of His Life (New York, 1829), tv, 288. 
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and rounded it out with humor and antiquarian material. Until then 
suspicion was always more or less current; and censure, obvious product 
of conservatism and pious posturings, manifested itself whenever increas- 
ing popular devotion to the new art form evoked from the pages of ro- 
mances the spectre of grim evil.§ 

The opposition can be most quickly seen from the retrospective views 
of later publicists. As early as 1823 the North American Review remarked 
concerning the one-time status of novels: 


so ordinary a branch of letters were they esteemed, that we know of more than 
one respectable social library, of which the rules imposed the interdict on novels, 
as the venerable Accursius did on the Greek language: Graecum est: non legitur.§ 


The American Quarterly Review four years later testified to the disappro- 
bationof novelsand novelists prior to1815.7A reviewerof 1834 noted that 
novels were “formerly considered . . . by the wise as pernicious trash,”* 
and in 1836 the editor of the Southern Literary Messenger adverted back 
to the period of Charles Brockden Brown when “the novelist . . . was 
looked upon as little better than an infidel; his work was seldom met 
with in the library of the learned; and an abhorrence for works of the 
imagination was inculcated and considered a good test of morality.’”® 
The remarks of James McHenry (1824) in the American Monthly Maga- 
zine afford a succinct, summary view: 


5 Nathaniel Appleton Haven inveigher! against the novel in a letter of 1812 on the 
grounds of mis-improving time and forming bad mental habits in accustoming the mind to 
“receive ideas without exertion.” See George Ticknor, The Remains of Nathaniel A ppleton 
Haven, With a Memoir of His Life (1827), p. 279. Timothy Dwight is most frequently 
quoted in comments on opposition to novels. (See Loshe, op. cit., p. 1.) Dwight was very 
specific in his charges: “When the utmost labour of boys is bounded by history, biography 
and the pamphlets of the day, girls sink down to songs, novels and plays. 

“Of this reading what, let me ask, are the consequences? By the first novel which she 
reads, she is introduced into a world, literally new; a middle region between ‘this spot which 
men call earth,’ and that which is formed in Arabian tales. Instead of houses, inhabited by 
mere men, women, and children, she is presented with a succession of splendid palaces, and 
gloomy castles inhabited by tenants, half human and half angelic, or haunted by downright 
fiends.” 

“Her plight in consequence of this descent is sad. After a succession of tales to which her 
misguided zeal leads her, she loses contact with reality; the world becomes to her a ‘solitude 
and its inhabitants strangers, because her taste for living has become too refined, too 
dainty, to relish anything found in real life.’” (Travels In New England and New York 
[New Haven, 1821], Letter XLVIII, Vol. 1, pp. 515-517). 

The writing of Dwight’s volume was begun in September, 1796, in which month he made 
a trip through New England, but he elaborated his notes, completing the first volume, 
from which quotation was made, about 1805. For his comments in 1807 see G. P. Schmidt, 
The Old Time College President (N.Y.: Col. U. Press, 1930), p. 194. 

® North American Review, xvu1, 383 (Oct. 1823). ? xv, p. 495. 

® The New York Literary Gazette, 1, 1 (Sept. 1, 1834). * rv, 373. 
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To us it appears but yesterday, that the grave, the serious, the religious, and 
the prudent, considered novel-reading as an employment utterly beneath the 
dignity of the human mind. .. . Well do we remember to have often heard such 
an occupation stigmatized by men of reputation for both sound sense and good 
taste, as one which none but sickly sentimentalists, or extravagant misspenders 
of time, would think of following. In those days, it was almost as disreputable 
to be detected reading a novel, as to be found betting at a cock-fight or a gaming 
table. Those who had sons would have supposed them forever incapacitated for 
any useful pursuit in life, if they exhibited an inclination for novel reading; and 
those who had daughters who exhibited such an inclination, would have con- 
sidered them as totally unfitted for ever becoming good wives or mothers; and 
if they found, after due attempts at correction, that the evil was incurable, lest 
the report of it should ruin the young lady’s marriage prospects, they uniformly 
endeavored to keep it as profoundly secret, as they would her exhibiting a pro- 
pensity to dram-drinking. How surprising is the change we now witness.'° 


This was in 1824, ten years after Scott’s novels had begun to appear, 
and three years after the phenomenal success of Cooper’s Spy. The open 
enthusiasm with which these literary giants were greeted is indicative of 
the changing temper of the times and of the immense gulf which seemed 
to yawn between their works and the sentimental effusions of a decade 
before. 


In the romances and periodicals there were adequate signs of censure 
by 1790. This had been signalized, as Luther Mott notes, in the remarks 
of Noah Webster in the American Magazine in 1788, and Dr. Rush in 
the Columbian Magazine for April, 1790;" and after the opening of the 
decade the moralists were in full alarm. Novels of the time, whether 
masculine or feminine in type, were of special interest to boarding-school 
misses, and it was to an audience of women and less serious young men 
that they appealed. Accordingly, youth with leisure hours and acces- 
sibility to circulating libraries became on every hand the objects of cau- 
tious solicitude. One may look, with especial attention, for warnings on 
the effect of novels in the ladies’ or family magazines. One of the first to 
take alarm was the Massachusetts Magazine, otherwise a boon to pur- 
veyors of the sentimental, matching columns of discrimination with 


111, 1 (July, 1824). See also The American Monthly Magazine, t, 97 (March, 1833) and 
Puinam’s Magazine, tv, 392 (October, 1854). The Christian Spectator (tv, 562 (November 1, 
1822)) commented: 

“Till lately, it was well settled, in most pious families, what books were, and what books 
were not admissible. Fiction in nearly all its forms was prohibited, not merely on account 
of its moral blemishes and unreal pictures of human life, but as tending in its very nature to 
enervate the youthful mind, and give it a disrelish for substantial and profitable reading.” 

4 Mott, op. cit., 63, 64. 
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offending sentimental outpourings. But the contributors were not so 
moderate. One self-styled Leander declared in a voluntary: “The sor- 
rowful effects of reading novels and romances have been delineated by 
many, but one need not go far to be an eye witness of the fatal conse- 
quences which result from such chimerical works.” He concluded his 
remarks with the sweeping statement that 

everyone knows what an effect the general style of Novels has on untutored 
minds; they are written with an intent to captivate the feelings, and do in fact 
lead many on to the path of vice, from an idea that they are within the pale of 
gallantry. 


The next year (1792) The Ladies Magazine observed in its salvo volume: 
‘Novels are a species of writing which can scarcely be spoken of without 
being condemned,’’* and under the caption of “The Ladies Friend” 
cautioned: “‘Be ever careful not to read those which inflame the pas- 
sions or corrupt the heart.’”"* The American Museum late in the year 
reprinted Noah Webster’s Essays, in which, under the head of female 
education, he remarked of novels: “some of them are useful, many of 
them are pernicious, and most of them are trifling. A hundred volumes 
of modern novels may be read without acquiring a new idea.” The Co- 
lumbian Magazine a year later did not omit the usual warning to young 
women." Of course, in these early years of the decade there is always a 
touch of mildness which prepares us not only for more moderate views 
later, but also for the avid consumption of fiction in the Jacobin era. 
About 1796 there seems to have been an increase in the bulk of native 

fiction and increased activity in reprinting foreign works. Public taste 
kept pace with the output. Royall Tyler in his Algerine Captive (1797) 
noted that, on his return to his native country after an absence of seven 
years, he found a great increase in ‘“‘modern travels and novels,” and that 
readers were forsaking the sober discourses “for the gay stories and splen- 
did impieties of the traveler and the novelist.’””"” This increase, a probable 
effect of the liberalization'*® of the French Revolution, was not unob- 
served by the keepers of the public conscience. The Ladies and Gentle- 
man’s Pocket Magazine of Literature and Polite Amusement for 1796" and 
the Weekly Magazine of 1798 were equally concerned in the welfare of 
young ladies. The latter magazine declared: 

12 111, 662 (November, 1791). 131, 296. “1, 264. 

4 x11, 283 (November, 1792). 6 yr, 225 (October, 1792). 

17 See Loshe, op. cit., p. 3. 

18 In that stormy decade a great many liberal ideas were propagated. ‘In large universi- 
ties an increasing unruliness and surprising irreverence for religious exercises manifested 
itself”; and this movement was marked in other than academic circles. See Bernard Fay, 


The Revolutionary Spirit in France and America (New York, 1931), p. 452. 
19 7, 224 (September 15, 1796). 
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It is as incumbent a duty to attend to the books a young lady reads, as to the 
company she keeps; for if it is allowed, that the frequent hearing of loose con- 
versation naturally prepares the mind for the admittance of vicious ideas, it 
cannot be denied that books, in which love is the only theme, and intrigues the 
sole business of the actors, are more dangerous than even bad company.” 


A volume of essays, given as a prize at a female seminary in 1796, was 
proffered in the hope that the reading would prove a corrective to “the 
dangerous sentiments of modern novels.’ 

The turn of the century saw no let-up in the succession of warnings, 
rebukes, and patronizing advice. A letter to the Editor in the opening 
number of The Toilet commended the attempt of the publication to di- 
vert young ladies from their too constant attention to novels.** A month 
later another correspondent attacked the romantic fiction of foreign 
importation, declaring that its “grand aim is the extinction of sublime 
and virtuous sentiments and the overthrow of all moral principles’’; and 
that its perusal “robs the common incidents of life of half their charms, 
and renders insipid that which is calculated for your greatest good.’ 
The editors found reinforcement from The Ladies’ Mazagine and Musical 
Repository and The Ladies’ Monitor,* which sought to guard against the 
worst fictional volumes of the day. 


20 Issue for March 10, 1798. The author goes on to say: 

“Novels not only pollute the imaginations of young women, but likewise give them false 
ideas of life, which too often make them act improperly; owing to the romantic turn of 
thinking they imbibe from their favorite studies. They read of characters which never ex- 
isted, and never can exist: and when all the wit and invention of a luxuriant fancy are 
stretched to paint a young man all perfection in body and mind, it is hardly possible for 
a girl to avoid falling in love with the phantom, and being out of humour with the piece of 
plain mortality which she afterwards marries, and finds, to her great disappointment and 
mortification, does not act like the image her fondness had dressed up to her view.” 

The retort of novel defenders that there are many “good sentiments dispersed in them” 
he answers in the following manner: 

“IT maintain, that good sentiments being found scattered in loose novels, render them the 
more dangerous, since, when they are mixed with seducing arguments, it requires more 
discernment than is to be found in youth to separate the evil from the good; they are so 
nicely blended; and when a young lady finds principles of religion and virtue inculcazed in 
a book, she is naturally thrown off her guard by taking it for granted that such a work can 
contain no harm; and of course the evil steals imperceptibly into her heart, while she thinks 
she is reading sterling morality.” 

™ Inscribed on the fly-leaf of a copy of John Wood’s Mentor, or the American Teacher's 
Assistant (New York, 1795), 374 pp. 12. mo. 

21,4 (January 17, 1801). % 1,47 (February 21, 1801). 

% The Lady’s Monitor, another of the ladies’ magazines, made clear its moral basis: 
“Pieces of a moral tendency, whatever can amend and humanize the heart, inform the 
understanding, and correct the judgment; whatever can awaken attention to obvious and 
important truths, will always be preferred.” (Vol. 1, No. 20 [Jan. 2, 1801}.) 
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The New England Quarterly, in 1802, reprinted from the Monthly 
Mirror for November 1797 an article on novel-reading in which it was 
observed that “those who first made novel-reading an indispensable 
branch in forming the minds of young women have a great deal to an- 
swer for. Without this poison instilled, as it were, into the blood females 
in ordinary life could never have been so much the slaves of vice.’ 
Suspicion of the novel, though scarcely to be found in Dennie’s Portfolio, 
occasionally gave rise to a “humorous satire upon the romances of the 
circulating library,” as follows: 


It is no vague assertion to declare that they have contributed more than any 
other cause to debauch the morals of the young fair sex... . Novels, according 
to the practice of the times, are the powerful engines with which the seducer 
attacks the female heart, and if we judge from every day’s experience, his plots 
are seldom laid in vain... . A wretched levity of thought, delivered at random 
in an innocent style passes current for sentiment, and so alertly has this mental 
jargon played its part, that our young ladies begin to throw out Addison and 
Steele to make room for H——* and De Vergy.”" 


Comment in the mid-decade was centered around a volume of Rev. 
Samuel Miller which appeared in 1803, Retrospect of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury.*® The editor of Panoplist, a volume chiefly interesting as providing 
the rationale for censorious criticism in this case, not only reproduced 
large sections of the work, but spoke of it as “‘just, judicious, and valu- 
able.” He was particularly liberal in citing sections on the influence of 
novels. Let us suppose, Miller was quoted as saying, “the whole stock 
of the novelist’s library to amount to one thousand, five hundred of 
these would be found so contemptibly frivolous. as to render the perusal 
of them a most criminal waste of time.” Devotion of attention to such 
works, he went on to say, “has a tendency to dissipate the mind, to 
beget a dislike to more solid and instructive reading, and in general, to 
excite a greater fondness for the productions of imagination and fancy 
than for the sober reasoning and the practical investigations of wisdom.”’ 
Of the remainder, “four hundred and ninety-nine may be considered as 
positively seductive and corrupting in their tendency. They make vir- 
tue to appear contemptible and vice attractive.” He concluded: “So 
small is the number of those which can be said to merit a perusal” that 


%1, 173. 

*6 Tt is not clear who was intended by “H—.”’ It may have been Thomas Holcraft, author 
of Alwyn, Anna St. Ives, and Hugh Trevor. More likely the reference was to Mary Hays, 
author of Memoirs of Emma Courtney, Letters and Essays, and The Victim of Prejudice. 

*7 Portfolio, 1, 107 (April 3, 1802). For additional direct objections to fiction in the mid- 
decade turn to The Portfolio, 111, 231 (1807). 

8 Retrospect of the Eighteenth Century (New York: T. & J. Swords, 1803), 1, 173-176. 
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“out of the numerous volumes which a simple catalogue of the novels 
produced in the eighteenth century would fill, a single page would em- 
brace all that could with propriety be recommended to the attention of 
the youthful mind.” A few pages later he added: “it may, with confi- 
dence, be pronounced, that no one was ever an extensive and habitual 
reader of novels, even supposing them all to be well selected, without 
suffering both intellectual and moral injury and of course incurring a 
diminution of happiness.’””* 
The editor of the Panoplist ably seconded his remarks: 


It is truly lamentable that so great a proportion of the precious leisure for read- 
ing should thus be wasted and worse than merely wasted; and especially that the 
early periods of life in which a foundation should be laid for excellency of char- 
acter, for usefulness and solid happiness, should be devoted to books, which are 
calculated not only to afford no real improvement, but even to dissipate, to 
corrupt, to destroy.” 


The Monthly Anthology also noted Miller’s work, saying in praise: 
“Chapter xtx ought to be read by all persons who have not considered 
the dangerous tendency of dipping too deeply into books of this sort.’ 
But the chorus of approbation was answered by at least one dissenting 
voice. Brown in his Literary Magazine retorted: 


Those who condemn novels, or fiction, in the abstract, are guilty of shameful 
absurdity and inconsistency. They are profoundly ignorant of human nature; 
the brightest of whose properties is to be influenced more by example than by 
precept. 


Writers on female education, such as Noah Webster and Dr. Rush, 
had, as we have seen, stigmatized the novel as trash and the efflux of 
weak, depraved dispositions, and this censure persisted for three decades 
at least. “The number of novels entitled to encomium of any kind is 
comparatively so small,” declared a later writer in the Portfolio, “that 
it would be infinitely better for the young lady never to open one, than 
to seize them with that total neglect of discrimination which, it is to be 
feared, too often obtains.”** This was in 1809. In the next year the 
Portfolio reprinted the annual address of Dr. Gray before the Young 
Ladies Academy of Philadelphia, on which occasion, while discoursing 

3* rv, 205 (October, 1808). % Tbid., tv, 208. 

7, 363 (June, 1804).—The Literary Miscellany (Cambridge, 1805), also reviewed the 
book, but the notice was too abridged in treatment for extended examination of any chap- 
ter. What its point of view might have been may be gathered from an article in Number 
II, “written in the summerof 1800,”’in which it was declared that the “flood of fiction from 
authors, the intemperate appetite in readers, which has swallowed the whole, good and bad, 
are poor commendations of the taste of the age.’’ (1, 117.) 

# 1, 403 (March, 1804). ® Portfolio, Series 11, 1, 388. 
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on feminine education, he took opportunity to combat the great love 
of novel reading: 

There is a species of composition, young ladies, which were I not to mention on 
such an occasion as the present, the omission might be considered a studied one, 
and perhaps censured as improper. You already anticipate the mention of novels. 
I am aware that the theme is trite.™ 


This disclaimer provides contemporary evidence of contempt for the 
novei on the part of educators and clergymen. There had yet arisen no 
novelist who could dispel the accumulated objections of desk and pulpit. 

I may go beyond my self-imposed limits for a moment to include a 
passage in the manner of Timothy Dwight from The Mirror of Taste 
(1811). After noting that ninety-five per cent of the romances present 
an artificial view of life, and thus impart “false and exaggerated notions 
which are sure to corrupt the heart,” the critic remarked that such 
novels tend “‘to fill young minds with fancies and expectations which 
can never, in the natural course of things, be gratified or accomplished. 
... To the deep novel reader, this world and its uses seem flat, stale, 
and unprofitable.” All this had a very vitiating effect upon the manners 
and outlook of young ladies. Their conversation became tainted with 
conceit, and reflected their worthless reading. It was given over to the 
“recital of some incident, piteous and unnatural as weakness and sensi- 
bility, degenerated into distraction, can make it, taken from some ful- 
some novel’’; and such baneful models Jed to the “‘miserable imitation 
of some flippancy or folly—the leer, the affected anguish, the yawn 
of feigned ennui... the pert titter, adopted from some imaginary 
countess,” 

A great deal of this opposition, early and late, was to foreign importa- 
tions which led, as Royall Tyler charged, to the levity and vices of the 
“mother country” or the Continent, and to a “fondness for false splen- 
dors.” This was equally the burden of a correspondent in the Mas- 
sachusetts Magazine who decried the manners, customs, and preten- 
tious grandeur of strange countries as ill-adapted to this meridian, and 
warned that “illustrious ancestors, splendid palaces, dignified epithets, 
magnificent retinues, and all the dazzling scenes painted by novelists 
are not common with us.”*? Joseph Dennie and others were particularly 
severe on the Gothic romance as reprinted in America.** 

The native novelists little profited by such abuse. They not only 

4 Ibid., tv, 85. % Mirror of Taste and Dramatic Censor, 111, 87. 

* Tyler, op. cit., Preface. #7 111, 663 (November, 1791). 

38 See Dennie’s attack on Mrs. Radcliffe in the Portfolio, m, 217 (July 9, 1803); m1, 226 
(July 15, 1803); m1, 233 (July 22, 1803); m1, 399 (Dec. 10, 1803). But he admitted that “to 
her genuine beauties we must willingly swell the note of praise,’ which he does in m1, 241 
(July 29, 1803), and in mm, 249 (August 6, 1803). See also The Monthly Register, 11, 277 
(March, 1807). 
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failed to offer enough titles to wean the readers from English and Con- 
tinental novels, but they clung tenaciously, perhaps perforce, to an edu- 
cational or utilitarian principle in the hope of avoiding censure, never 
daring to advance as mere entertainers. The furor of fashionable dispraise 
they sought to allay by apologetic devices in titles and introductions 
and by offering a questionable product speciously disguised as moral 
material. Mrs. Warren in the Preface to The Gamesters, or Ruins of Inno- 
cence,*® declared: 

The light, unthinking mind, that would revolt at a moral lesson from the pulpit, 
will seize, with avidity, the instruction offered under the similitude ‘“‘of a 
story.” ... To blend instruction with amusement, and at once to regale the 
imagination, and to reform the heart, has been the writer’s object. 


Mrs. Rowson in the preface of Charlotte Temple solemnly advanced what 
came to be a trite moral disclaimer: 

Conscious that I wrote with a mind anxious for the happiness of that sex whose 
morals and conduct have so powerful an influence on mankind in general; and 
convinced that I have not written a line that conveys a wrong idea to the head, 
or a corrupt one to the heart, I shall rest satisfied in the purity of my own 
intentions, and if I merit not applause, I feel that I dread not censure. 


The danger of brass buttons, of Wertherism, of illuminatism,*® of foolish 
sentimentality, of atheism, were objects of concern in that age and gen- 
eration. Mrs. Rowson, Mrs. Wood, and those who labored with them, 
felt that works which would warn against these dangers were greatly 
needed. Only by advancing from behind the pulpit, as it were, could 
these women hope to gain a hearing from the public. Accordingly, in 
novel after novel, the gloss of morality is apparent, as a cursory exami- 
nation of the bibliography of Loshe’s Early American Novel makes clear. 
Let an illustration or two suffice. The Farmer’s Friend“ was praised in 
an introduction as “interspersed with elevating narratives.” The Editor 
of the Female American® thought it wise to announce that it was both 
pleasing and instructive, “highly fit to be perused by the youth of both 


* Boston, 1805. 

“ From Loshe, The Early American Novel (N.Y., 1907) p. 41, I transcribe the following 
note: 

“The order of the Il/uminati was established in Bavaria, in 1775, by Weishaupt, a pro- 
fessor of Canon Law at Ingostadt, and in 1780 was suppressed by the Elector. It is said, 
however, to have secretly continued its organization, to have had representatives ali over 
Europe and to have had an active part in the French Revolution. At the time at which 
Brown wrote, the Jiluminati, their wide aims, their evil methods, and their mysterious 
power, were a widespread cause of discussion.” A good contemporary account of the order 
can be found in a book by John Robison, Secretary to the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
with the ponderous title, Proofs of a Conspiracy against all the Religions and Governments of 
Europe, carried on in the secret meetings of Free Masons, Illuminati, and Reading Societies. 

“ Providence, 1793. « Newburyport, n.d.; Vergennes, Vt., 1814. 
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sexes, as a rational, moral entertainment.” Samuel Relf, author of 
Infidelity,“ sub-titled his book “The victim of sentiment,” and added 
in the Advertisement: 

If, from the perusal of these juvenile sentiments, one remiss husband be re- 
claimed to the due exercise of social virtues;—if it pluck from the bosom of one 
neglected wife, a single pang; or if, happily, it shall draw a sordid parent to re- 
flection, or excite an oppressed child to the defense of nature, the ambition of 
the Author will be accomplished. 


The emphasis of truth in their fabrications was, as Tremaine Mc- 
Dowell has noted, a more certain index of their cautious solicitude. 
Fully fifteen of the first hundred American novels italicized on their title 
pages a declaration of their foundation on truth. These varied from 
blunt asseverations of “Founded on Fact,” “Founded in Truth,” “A 
Tale of Truth,” to explanatory comments such as “interspersed with 
many surprising incidents in the life of the late Count Pulaski” and 
“founded on Recent Facts which have transpired in the Course of the 
late Revolution of Moral Principles in France.” Similar phrases appeared 
in Advertisements or Prefaces. 

In addition to this two-ply defense of morality and truth, some novel- 
ists went so far as to attack the work of other novelists as gestures of 
right thinking, or at least sought to make out that by contrast their 
own reflections were undeserving of abuse. No fellow craftsman was sure 
of exemption. William Brown in his Power to Sympathy had Mr. Holmes 
declare, anent books “‘useful to form the minds of females,” that “many 
fine girls have been ruined by reading novels,” a conclusion which he 
reinforced by the affecting story of one Miss Whitman of Connecticut.“ 
Enos Hitchcock, in his educational piece, Memoirs of the Bloomsgrove 
Family, thus admonished his readers in Letter Lxxv1: 


® Infidelity, (Philadelphia, 1797). See also Hannah Foster: The Boarding School (Boston, 
1798). The author warned young ladies against excessive novel reading and “immoral 
books of fiction, obscene conversation, immodest play and cards.” Henry Sherburne, in 
The Oriental Philanthropist (Portsmouth: William Treadwell, 1800), remarked: ‘The 
Author hath attempted under the guise of amusement to instil those active principles of 
piety, virtue and benevolence, which never fail of insuring, to all who are influenced by 
them, the real and the most exquisite enjoyment of life;—those principles which are the 
only and sure foundation of civil, social and domestic felicity.” p. 7. George Watterston 
in the Preface to The Lawyer (Pittsburgh, 1808) remarked: The following sheets were 
written chiefly with a view to exhibit the pernicious effects which result from a vicious edu- 
cation, and thus to show the propriety of early instilling into the youthful mind principles 
of justice, of truth, and of honesty.” To Glencarn (Alexandria, 1810) he prefaced these re- 
marks: “If I have rendered the following tale a vehicle of instruction and amusement; If 
I have contributed to the moral improvement or mental gratification of a single individual, 
I shall deem myself amply remunerated for the toil of writing, and the labor of composi- 
tion.” “ Letter x1. 
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The free access which many young people have to romances, novels and plays 
has poisoned the mind and corrupted the morals of many a promising youth; 
and prevented others from improving their minds in useful knowledge. 

I mean not to pass an indiscriminate censure on all writings of this stamp; 
but on a promiscuous and an indiscriminate use of them. Parents take care to 
feed their children with wholesome diet; and yet how unconcerned about the 
provision for the mind, whether they are furnished with salutary food, or with 
trash, chaff, or poison? How many thousands, by a free use of such books, cor- 
rupted their principles, inflamed their imagination, and vitiated their taste, 
without balancing the account by any solid advantage? 


The author of The Hapless Orphan (1793) went out of her way to include 
the story of Fanny, whose character was undermined by the excessive 
perusal of romances, and of a young man whose homicidal disposition 
was prompted by the reading of The Sorrows of Werther.“° Mrs. Rowson, 
in Sarah; or, the Exemplary Wife, disclosed the unworldly credulity of 
one whose mind, through reading, “became a chaos of romantic sensi- 
bility, enthusiastic superstition, and sceptical boldness.”*” Eliza Vicery, 
in the Introduction to Emily Hamilton (1803), though remonstrating 
against indiscriminate condemnation of novels, could still maintain that 
“there have been instances of the ruin of many young persons, produced 
by the erroneous ideas of romantic felicity, imbibed from an early at- 
tachment to this kind of reading.’”’ A few years later, Archibald Horalson 
translated Madame de Genlis’s Hortense for American readers, and re- 
tained in translation the sub-title, “The Victim of Novels and Travels.” 

Another novelist who assailed his colleagues was The Wanderer (John 
Bristed, editor of The Monthly Register [1806-07]) whose contribution 
of a long story to the columns of his own periodical** did not deter him 
from attacking the dangerous influence of novels, particularly as they 
had a “tendency to corrupt the mind, and to render vice amiable.”” There 
fell particularly under his ban the mass of books eagerly consumed by 
women: 


And what do the romances, so much in fashion and in vogue, teach them?— 
Every kind of absurdity. They create, for their unfortunate votaries, momentary 


“rr, 186. 

“1,57. One Mr. Ashley declared: “The Sorrows of Werter is now open upon my table. 
It animates my heart; it cheers my soul.” Disesteem for this work was expressed in the 
preface to Chauncey Lee’s The Trial of Virtue (Hartford, 1806), as follows: “Should the 
attention of our youth generally be diverted from the sorrowsof Werther to the Sorrowsof 
Job, it is confidently believed that they would realize a subject of more rational entertain- 
ment, a source of more solid and useful instruction, and the example of a character more 
worthy of their esteem and imitation.” 

“ Boston Weekly Magazine, 1, 136 (June 11, 1803). 

“ “Men and Women: A Moral Tale” by The Wanderer. See Volume 1, passim. 
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scenes of unreal bliss, only to be followed by a long,—long night of woe; they 
twist the understanding into every obliquity of distortion, only to make it fee! 
that it is wretched, and unfit to discharge the great duties of its office here on 
earth; and to terrify it from looking forward to that state where the weary are 
at rest, and the wicked cease from troubling;—for what peace, and what rest, 
shall be reserved for those who have wilfully incapacitated themselves for the 
discharge of their most pressing and indispensable functions;—have voluntarily 
refused to fill up the end and measure of their being?** 


One cannot conclude novelists’ comments upon the baleful effect of 
novels without notice of Tabitha Tenney’s Female Quixotism, a quiz 
upon the sentimental romances of the day. For the elucidation and warn- 
ing of “Columbian Young Ladies who read Novels and Romances,” to 
whom the work was dedicated, there was related the story of one Dorcas 
Sheldon whose imagination was “filled with the airy delusions and vi- 
sionary dreams of love and raptures, darts, fire and flames with which 
the indiscreet writers of that fascinating kind of books denominated 
Novels fill the heads of artless young girls.” In actual life she was the 
proper subject for a psychologist, but she afforded nevertheless a conveni- 
ent example of Novel-mania. Ignorant of the world and full of romantic 
notions, she soon imbibed from her favorite authors such false and ab- 
surd ideas of love that her head was completely turned. In consequence, 
she rejected an eligible but plain-spoken suitor, was duped by a fortune- 
seeking impostor who mouthed the sentimental jargon, and was properly 
tricked by a third who saw in her romantic absurdity opportunity for 
practical joking. Finally, as full of self-deception as a political candidate, 


4 m1, 276 (April, 1807). Note also Alicia LeFanu who, in Lucy Osmond, A Story (New 
York, 1804), endeavored “to exemplify the danger attending the early study of works of 
mere imagination” by an instructive account of Lucy Osmond who listened too attentively 
to the “‘delusive voices of fancy.” This work, however, despite the Wegelin entry, was 
probably British in origin. See the English Catalogue (1801-1836) where appears the title 
Lucy Osmond, a Story, by Lefanu (A), 1805. It is probable that the entry of Lucy Ormond, 
a Story, in The Universal Magazine of Knowledge and Pleasure . . . (London, 1803), cx, 
78, was the same title with the “s” carelessly transcribed as an “‘r.”” Judicious doubts about 
fiction were voiced by an American Lady (probably Mrs. Martha Read of Philadelphia) 
in the Preface of Monima, or the Beggar Girl (New York, 1803): 

“To exhibit mankind in their true colours . . . to unfold the pernicious tendency of ig- 
norance, prejudices, and immorality, is the indisputed privilege of the Novel-writer; this, 
however, cannot be done but by a strict adherence to truth and nature; to deviate from 
this, the mind must become enveloped in mystery and darkness. Those among the honor- 
able tribe of Novel-Tinkers, who arrogate to themselves the right of infringing on the limits 
of nature, by conjuring up scenes, images, and actions which nature cannot boast, are, let 
their works be ever so well worded, weak, puerile, and even condemnable; such writings 
answer no valuable purposes to the enlightened citizen, . . . they ingraft unwholesome 
prejudices; nevertheless these writers have been applauded by men whose judgment dare 
not be called in question. ...” 
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she sought, after having read Roderick Random, to elevate to her station 
an illiterate farmhand whom she imagined to be an unknown gentleman 
in disguise—a veritable Scipio. Not until arrived at the age of sixty 
and the unsuccessful termination of five affairs did the lady regain her 
senses. Then, reflecting upon her own sad state, she penned this lament: 


Heaven forgive me if I am sometimes half tempted to wish its curse on the 
authors of the writings, which had so far perverted my judgment, and depraved 
my taste, as to induce me to reject it. To their fascinating influence on my young 
and unexperienced mind it is owing that, instead of being a matron, rendering 
a worthy man happy, surrounded by a train of amiable children, educated in 
virtuous principles, and formed by our mutual cares and examples to virtuous 
habits, and of promoting and participating the happiness of the social circle, in 
which we might be placed, I am now, in the midst of the wide world, solitary, 
neglected, and despised.** 


This outburst was representative of the author’s purpose to warn against 
the fictional offerings of booksellers. From the novel a whole garland of 
abuse might be gleaned; had it been more extensively read, no further 
attacks upon the form would have been regarded necessary. 

This militancy on the part of the novelists was recognized by their 
associates, as is apparent in a comment of Mrs. Warren: 


At a period when the novelist is seldom greeted with a solitary smile of approba- 
tion from the whole regiment of literati; when even ‘‘the house is divided against 
itself,’’ and novel writers attribute many of the fashionable foibles of the day to 
novel reading; it may argue a degree of temerity to produce a work, which bears 
this ‘image and superscription’”’; while she cordially agrees with the objector, 
that some novels have exhibited too highly coloured portraits of life; and have 
like an ignis fatuus, too frequently led the young mind astray; yet the writer 
believes that were novels devoted to the cause of moral virtue, they might be- 
come as useful, as they are thought to be pernicious." 


Thus at least one novelist felt disposed to prove the safeness of her own 
delineations while seeking to calm or placate an antagonistic public. 


Liberal critics rarely felt disposed to do anything more than discrimi- 
nate between good and bad novels, ordinarily on high ethical grounds. 
There was to be found an occasional advocate for the sentimental and 
virtuous model in fiction, who spoke of Richardson’s portrayal of the 
passions as presented “with a truth and minuteness that evince a great 
knowledge of human nature,”’ or who gave preference to Charles Grandi- 
son and to “that class of novels.’”® The author of this comment, one Mr. 


© Tabitha Tenney, Female Quixotism (Newburyport, 1808), p. 211. 
5! Preface, The Gamesters (Boston, 1805). 
® Portfolio, 1, 183; 186 (June 19, 1802). For other favorable references to Richardson 
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Griffin, though he objected to the average run of the circulating libraries 
as merely uninventive, unnatural, and uninteresting, could still say of 
Fielding’s Tom Jones that it was too early placed in the hands of chil- 
dren, adding: 

Even his good qualities must, on an undiscerning mind, have a bad effect; since 
by fascinating its affections, they render it blind to its foibles; and the character 
becomes the more dangerous, in proportion as it is the more amiable. 


There were others, ready to accept Richardson—when properly pro- 
tected by “number of tomes and stiffness of manner from being generally 
read,”—who could not speak calmly of Fielding, Smollett, or their nu- 
merous imitators.™ Apology for thenovel either stressed pieces of a “moral 
tendency,” clung to favored masterpieces, or spoke out in mild remon- 
strance against general detractors. And yet adverse comment, aside from 
that directed against Fielding, was either definitely restricted to the 
“levity and licentiousness of the Angelinas and Celestinas who have ex- 
changed a washing-tub for a writing-desk,’™ or hurled against romances 
as contrasted with novels in the matter of reason and truth. 

Occasionally a correspondent submitted a “Defense of Novels” as in 
the Philadelphia Minerva for 1796,® or a reviewer, such as the critic of 
Mrs. Bennet in The American Monthly Review, discovered romances 
which he could heartily commend.” Others like Joseph Dennie, though 
admitting the limitations of Tom Jones and disclaiming acquaintance 
with the current sentimental trash, entered into a full defense of realistic 
novels as written by Fielding, Smollett, Miss Burney, LeSage, and 
others. Dennie remarked in part: 


By a judicious imitation of manner and character, whose prototype is in nature, 
they exhibit one of the best modes of instruction; by introducing their person- 
ages into such interesting situations, as may occur in life, they afford the oppor- 
tunity of placing in a useful light, whatever is laudable or defective in character 
or conduct. By these representations, they show the errors into which we may 
be betrayed by our passions, consequently tend to render virtue amiable and 
vice odious. Whence I would infer, that this approximation to the exhibition of 
real life has a more salutary influence on the taste of society, as well as a greater 





see: “Letters to a Young Lady,” by Rev. John Bennet, American Museum, xm, 135 (Sept., 
1792); “Comparison between the writings of Richardson and Fielding,” American Museum, 
x, 103 (August, 1791); American Museum, x, 276 ff. (December, 1791). On page 278 there 
is a key passage: “To read novels frequently and indiscriminately is a most pernicious habit. 
There are no means so effectual of rendering them distasteful, as an early familiarity with 
the effusions of Richardson’s genius.” See also The Literary Magazine, tv, 7, 8. 

8 Portfolio, m, 142 (May 8, 1802). * Tbid., 1, 107 (April 3, 1802). 

& (May 21, 1796), p. 2, col. 2. See also Portfolio, 1, 169 (June 5, 1802). 

(February, 1795), p. 172. See also (May, 1795), p. 88, 
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tendency to promote moral improvement and useful instruction than Richard- 
son’s “faultless monsters, which the world ne’er saw.”’*? 


But even here useful purpose was stressed; open champions of the novel 
were still defensively cautious. The only centers of liberalism in that 
day, aside from Dennie’s Portfolio, were The Boston Weekly Magazine 
and The Literary Magazine and American Register, the last of which was 
edited by Charles Brockden Brown, who, as a professional novelist, 
naturally did not share the current prejudice. 

One needs to be on guard against the assumption that the antagonism 
was of any great efficacy; many of the protests in journals and out of 
them were outcries of impotent rage. A good many novels—“‘soft, 
simp’ring tales of amorous pain’®*—were read by young ladies, some- 
times while the governess was gone out or the mother not yet risen, but 
read in sufficient numbers to support thriving circulating libraries and 
give encouragement to alert publishers® not only in larger cities but in 
a number of small communities, such as Newburyport, Dedham, Wal- 
pole, Harrisburg, Georgetown, “in which the earliest American novels 
were published.’ And youth then as later constituted the great audi- 
ence. Almost every attack on novel reading hinted the inclination of the 
young ladies in particular for fiction, as The Columbian Phenix for 1800 
or the Portfolio for the eighth of May, 1802,"* which cited the “teeming 
catalogues of the circulating libraries” as proof of great numbers of novels 


5? Portfolio, 1, 169 (June 5, 1802). Signed J.D. See also m, 186 (June 19, 1802). 

58 For additional defense of novels consult Explanatory Catalogue of H. Caritat’s Circu- 
lating Library (New York, n.d.—but cir. 1802) which contains in addition to excerpts from 
reviews a ten page section on “A General Defense of Modern Novels.” Cited in Leroy 
Kimball’s “An Account of Hocquet Caritat” in The Colophon, Part 18. See also the Preface 
to George Watterston’s Glencarn (Alexandria, 1810). 

5° The Poetical Works of John Trumbull (Hartford 1802), 11, 44. This reference, it is true, 
refers to the follies of the fop; but see 11, 76 for the excesses of the coquettes who devote 
themselves to novels, plays, and romances which poison their minds. (Progress of Dullness, 
be it noted, was written in 1772). 

6° The New York Weekly Museum, Vol. xvitt, advertised for sale at the bookstore of John 
Harrison (Feb. 16, 1805), a long series which included the following: Grasville Abbey, Jack 
Smith, Mordaunt, Emily De Vermont, Emma Courtney, What Has Been, Gonsalvo, The 
Abbess, St. Leon, Dorval, Three Spaniards, Father and Daughter, Caroline of Litchfield, 
Clermont, Romance of the Forest, Zaida, Tale of the Times, Monima or the Beggar Giri, The 
Beggar Boy, Vicar of Lansdown, Ildegert, Amelia, Stella. 

Such lists not infrequently ran to 115. Their value varies greatly as the items listed re- 
appear in subsequent issues or serve as single notices, which was rarely the case. 

® Loshe, op. cit., p. 26. 1, 301 (May, 1800). 

® 11, 142. The author spoke of circulating volumes as “‘sought out with such avidity and 
run through with such delight by all those (a considerable part of my fellow-citizens), who 
cannot resist the impulse of curiosity, or withstand the allurements of a title page.”’ (May 8, 
1802.) 
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read. A correspondent of the Toilet referred to young ladies as “habitu- 
ated to reading romantic fiction.”™ And Rev. Samuel Miller spoke in 
despair of “these fictitious productions . . . strewed around us in such 
profusion”® as to make impracticable any plan of total exclusion. Tic 
Merrimack Magazine and Ladies Literary Cabinet declared in 1805: 
“There is scarcely a young girl who has not read with eagerness a great 
number of idle romances, and puerile tales, sufficient to corrupt her imag- 
ination and cloud her understanding.” Thus there must have been a 
considerable audience which turned to this amusement regardless of the 
moralist.® 

Even the more solicitous of editors not infrequently yielded to the 
demands of the readers. The Lady’s Monitor for Jan. 2, 1801, remarked 
in a New Year’s editorial to its patrons: 


The first department is devoted to fiction. This is a species of literature cal- 
culated to please a great portion of our readers. We are aware of the objections 
which some have to novels and romances, and though we cannot hope to please 
everyone, we shall be careful to give offence to none. 


This was in New York. In New England, The Columbian and Massachu- 
setts magazines had filled their columns with sentimental pieces. Thus 
there was considerable liberalism in the magazines and news-sheets, the 
editors of which, with an eye to the main chance, did not deem it neces- 
sary to score fiction, especially if by liberal printing there loomed possi- 
bilities of swelling the subscription lists. 


What conclusions can one arrive at from this survey? First, that de- 
spite the evidences of liberality on every hand, there must have been a 
considerable audience to whom novelists and novel-reading were anath- 
ema, and who held that indulgence in romances enervated the strength, 
enfeebled the mental powers, instilled erroneous and corrupt ideas, and 
was an ill preparation for a serious life in a workaday world. Novels, it 


1, 47 (February 21, 1801). % Miller, op. cit., 1, 176. 

1, 75 (Dec. 21, 1805). 

67 For further evidence of indulgence note the remarks of Samuel P. Jarvis in the 1806 
Phi Beta Kappa address at Yale: “The taste for novels and all other kinds of light reading 
has arisen to an astounding and alarming height. Like the lean kines of Pharaoh, they have 
swallowed up all other reading, and like them too, they have not looked the better for it. 
The evil consequences attendant upon novel reading are much greater than has generally 
been imagined.” See also Mirror of Taste and Dramatic Censor, 111, 86: “Some who now 
live, and are not old, must remember the time when the number of novels being so few that 
they were quickly exhausted, history, excellent poetry, and the lighter ethics afforded the 
customary relaxation to our females in their leisure hours; and the window seat, where 
now the worthless novel holds an undisputed throne, was covered with those admirable 
works, the Spectator, the Tatler, the Guardian, and others not less laudable.” 
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was maintained, were subversive of the highest moral principles or, in 
short, were the primer of the Devil. In New England and Pennsylvania, 
moreover, novels were objected to, not only because of their fruits, prag- 
matically considered, but because they were fiction: they related that 
which had not occurred and had no basis in actual happening; they were 
bundles of lies and therefore not to be countenanced. 

Second, the atmosphere of the seventeen-nineties and after was a little 
frigid for the ambitious novelist. Mrs. Rowson had first tasted profes- 
sional joys in England, where literary encouragement was to be found; 
otherwise the Preceptress of a Ladies’ Academy might never have formed 
the habit of novel-writing. Mrs. Wood had shifted about from publisher 
to publisher seeking local favor; Charles Brockden Brown founded no 
school and evoked no enthusiastic following. And the others, William 
Brown, Mrs. Wells, Mrs. Foster, had either a central moral purpose or 
stooped to the most obvious sermonizing. Many novels were read, of 
course, in those early days, sometimes with avidity; but it is clear that 
down to the time of Cooper a definite prejudice against them existed, 
particularly in New England.®* Such antagonism, however, was not uni- 
formly felt throughout the twenty-five year period before 1810; and there 
are signs that from 1795 on, the puritanical sternness towards articles of 
entertainment was relaxing, and that clergymen, educators and other 
grave elders were becoming more and more liberal in their views of books, 
amusements, even of cosmetics and ladies’ fashions. The reading public, 
moreover, was enlarging, and greater numbers of those who inclined to 
good stories well-told were joining the ranks of novel-readers. Less and 
less of a sense of apology was being felt for such indulgence. But not 
until the appearance of the Waverleys was this complacency at all prev- 
alent, and it is doubtful if antagonism would have crumbled had not the 
character of the novel itself undergone a change. 

Third, charges were leveled particularly against the mawkish, melo- 
dramatic character of the novel. Fiction, it was occasionally recognized, 
even by austere objectors, might provide an accurate delineation of 
life, might serve to present the truth of human activity with a clearness 
that the mind would instinctively recognize and take delight in, but 
truth thus presented they could not find in the feeble attempts with 
which American fiction began, or with which the bookstalls were filled 

8 The South was fairly liberal in its reading matter. “Let them be,” said Parson Weems, 
biographer and bookseller, as he ordered his stock, ‘of the gay and sprightly kind, Novels, 
decent plays, elegant Histories, etc. Let the Moral & Religious be as highly dulcified as 
possible.” So spoke the colporteur who made his way through the South. A bookseller from 
Charleston remarked in 1801: “Mr Carey will be so obliging as to send as many of the 


Novels as he can procure; it will be mutually our interest to keep a good collection, as the 
good folks here love light reading. (E. L. Bradsher’s Mathew Carey, p. 31.) 
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from overseas. The authors of these works were timid in their creative 
flights; their plots were little touched by actuality. Their alleged pictures 
of life were neither life nor a substitute for it. They so distorted and 
obscured the facts of everyday living as to evoke an adverse criticism in 
the name of what was later termed realism. Much of the abuse was 
directed at the melodramatic aspects of such fiction: the scheme of ethics 
was rudimentary, with the heroine not infrequently blameless to the 
last and the villain deep-dyed in his wickedness. Small wonder that the 
readers felt shuttled back and forth between heaven and hell, unable to 
accustom their eyes to the whiteness of the angelic creatures after focus- 
ing them upon the sooty blackness of the villains and schemers. Their 
resentment was not modified by happy phrasing: the bombast in expres- 
sion was as bad as the plot-impaled characters. A dialogue which verged 
upon absurdity, with sentences made up of verbal extravagances, was 
not the kind of style to commend itself to serious readers or to posterity. 
Thus lacking in structure and restraint, these novels made little impres- 
sion upon their generation as significant products; the literary chronicler 
with other than historical concern would not pause very long over them. 
Their sentimental readers, however, hovered far too long in the shades 
of melodramatic gloom and languished too frequently in romantic sen- 
sibility. In view of these blemishes in the domestic tale, opposition to 
excessive indulgence in the form was not merely moral and not neces- 
sarily the product of prejudice or hardened convention. There is ground 
for the suspicion that many an objector in that day had more honesty 
and common-sense than retrospective comments have credited him 
with. 

Fourth, it is apparent that whatever standing the novel had during 
the years from 1790 to 1810 was primarily among feminine readers." 


6° There were, of course, some men readers of fiction. Bored, indeed, by the trash of the 
circulating libraries, they sometimes yawned “over the delicate distresses of Damon and 
Delia” (Portfolio, 11, 165). As for genuine literary consumption we may consult the shop of 
Colon and Spondee: “I do not always, especially in my vacant hours, neglect a novel, 
merely because [ am told by a dull searcher for matters of fact, that it is not legitimate 
history. Of the ordinary trash of a circulating library my friends will easily acquit me of the 
suspicion of being studious. But I have read, even for the tenth time, the pages of Fielding, 
the Quixote of Cervantes, and the Cripple Devil of Le Sage, as well as the record of Mary’s 
sufferings, and an Elizabeth’s glory, by Robertson and Hume. I have seen real life, and 
found pregnant instruction in the Roderick Random of Smollett and the Cecilia of Miss 
Burney, and the ‘Tale of the Times’ by Mrs. West. If I pick up a volume, elegantly written, 
sparkling with wit, true to nature, and a copy from life, what does it import me whether 
it was composed from monkish annals, preserved in the Library of the ‘Faculty of Advo- 
cates,’ or from hints in an Addison’s pocket-book. A good story is the same, let it issue from 
‘knightly castles,or from ladies’ bowers’.”’ (Portfolio,u1, 138 [May 8, 1802].) See also Tab- 
itha Tenney, op. cit., p. 7. 
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It was the young lady with leisure hours”® who was chiefly devoted to 
fiction though she was sometimes joined by her elders. John Davis, 
speaking of the library of Caritat, New York, declared: 


Novels are called for by the young and old; from the tender virgin of thirteen, 
whose little heart went pit-a-pat at the approach of a beau, to the experienced 
matron of three score, who could not read without spectacles.” 


But there being little in the feminine tale of the time to challenge the 
attention of sober students, young men, at least serious young men, were 
rarely included in the audience. Not until the romantic twenties and the 
special dispensation granted by Scott through the historical novel did 
they turn with enthusiastic devotion to new and elevated forms of fic- 
tion. The superficial quality of the Richardsonian novel and the kind of 
sentimental pabulum which it offered its readers combined with a domi- 
nant Puritanical spirit to repel a generation of boys and their fathers. 
Fifth, attacks on the novel in America became noticeable as soon as 
the novel seemed likely to “obtain a considerable rank in the world of 
belles-lettres.”” When a conviction of this crystallized, early in the nine- 
ties, it became incumbent upon the censors of literary amusement, so 
they thought, to examine the “latent tendency of these alluring composi- 
tions, as they related to ethics, morality, and prudence.” This the maga- 
zinists were eager to do, and a series of somewhat plangent outcries 
against fiction resulted. The novel of that day was, of course, a thing of 
sentiment; and the excesses of its sugary and didactic style, which even 
a modern reader will label and condemn, were held up to public scorn. 
Although there was little abatement of active opposition before the 

War of 1812, yet critics of the time, dismayed over the futility of their 
abuse, speedily sought hope in fatherly guidance. As Samuel Miller de- 
clared, total prohibition scarcely proving successful, the wisest course 
was to endeavor to regulate the curiosity which could not be stifled, and 
to exercise the utmost vigilance in making proper choices” for its gratifi- 

% John Davis opened his Wanderings of William with a dedication to Flavira, as fol- 
lows: “Avail yourself of the moment that offers to indulge in the perusal of this book. Take 
it, read it, there is nothing to fear. Your Governness is gone out, and your Mamma is not 

et risen.” 
, 7 John Davis, Travels of Four Years and a Half in the United States of America during 
1798, 1799, 1800, 1801, and 1802 (London, 1803), p. 204 n. Speaking of the novels in Cari- 
tat’s Library Davis remarked: “Its shelves could scarcely sustain the weight of Female 
Frailty, The Posthumous Daughter, and the Cavern of Woe; they required the aid of the car- 
penter to support the burden of Cottage on the Moor, the House of Tynian, and the Castles 
of Athlin and Dunbayne or they groaned under the multiplied editions of the Devil in Love, 
More Ghosts, and Rinaldo Rinaldini.” 

” The American Monthly Review; or, Literary Journal (Feb., 1795), p. 172. 

™ In announcing the volume publication of Sincerity, the publishers Gilbert and Dean 
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214 Censure of Fiction 


cation within small bounds. Such became the aim and program of the 
moralists. The final charges of “excess,” “‘over-indulgence,” and even 
of “‘dullness” were adopted only when addiction itself could not be suc- 
cessfully decried. 
G. HARRISON ORIANS 
University of Toledo 





wrote of novels: “That by far the greater part of this species of fictitious history, now in 
circulation, is injurious to the manners, and subversive of the morals of youth, is a truth, 
which many lament, and which none will deny. But the pleasure with which they are read, 
and the eagerness with which they are sought after, will ever baffie the most sedulous at- 
tempts of parents and instructors, to keep them out of the hands of those, who are placed 
under their care. The best, and indeed the only remedy for this growing evil, is, the intro- 
duction of publications, of the novel class, which are unexceptionable in their mora! 
tendency, and calculated to impress, on the young and tender mind, sentiments of honor, of 
virtue, and of religion; to represent things as they are, not as the wild imagination paints 
them. ...” (The Boston Weekly Magazine, 11, 136 [June 16, 1804].) 
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THE SATIRE OF WALKER’S VAGABOND ON 
ROUSSEAU AND GODWIN 


EORGE WALKER, ' a London bookseller and publisher, author of 

several Gothic tales, printed in 1799 a satirical novel, The Vagabond, 
directed against the Jacobins and their philosophic forerunners.? The 
author’s purpose® was a serious one, to refute and counteract the works 
that had poured from the Jacobin presses. As a result the novel, though 
amusing and fanciful in the manner of the Anti-Jacobin, represents a 
consistent view-point and an earnest desire to show the beauties of 
society as then organized. In its way, it is a summary of the reactionary 
position, and, by giving the opinions of the opponents of Rousseau, 
Hume, Mary Wollstonecraft, Holcroft, Paine, William Godwin, and 
others, illustrates a large section of late eighteenth-century thought. 

From a careful reading of The Vagabond, it is easy to reconstruct 
Walker’s universe, for the characters which speak for Walker are easily 
identifiable as those which represent the laws against which the “new 
school” is struggling. Walker believed in the vileness of man,‘ and as a 
corollary that the social contract is based on ignoble motives.’ Man 
arrives at morality, at the checks which restrain destruction and vio- 
lence through religion. And this religion is the established faith, based 
on revelation, corroborated by nature. “ ... we must be taught first by 
revelation, the great truths of religion, and then we shall find a confir- 
mation in every particle of matter.’ 

This corroboration by nature plays a large part in his book. Not only 
are the atheist philosophers, Stupeo and Frederick, forced to think of 
God by the majesty and terror of a storm at sea,’ but the final conversion 
of Frederick is caused by a cataclysmic earthquake which greets his 
return from the mountain republic.* Indeed, Walker goes so far as to 
offer a philosophic definition of nature, identifying it with God. 


But what is nature? To be a powerful cause, it must have a will; it must be a 
Deity; and I care not whether you call this mighty being Nature, Providence, 
or God.® 


1 For Walker’s life and works see D.N.B., xx, 516-517. 

2 By 1800 the book was in its fourth edition. Quotations in this paper are taken from the 
first American edition, Boston, 1800, because this edition is the most accessible, and be- 
cause, a reprint of the English fourth, it contains the notes which Walker added to that 
edition, and which are useful in identifying the various references in the text. 

* Walker, George, The Vagabond (Boston, 1800), pp. v-x,—Hereafter cited as “Walker.” 

‘ Ibid., p. 223. 5 Ibid., pp. 204-205. § Tbid., p. 215. 

1 Tbid., pp. 156-161. 8 Ibid., pp. 213-219. 

» Ibid., p. 20—Compare this with Stupeo’s ridiculous definition, ‘“‘act of beginning,” 
pp. 210-211. 
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216 The Satire of Walker’s “Vagabond” 


Such a definition is perilously close to Rousseau. 

If one believes in such fundamental law, based on revelation, change 
becomes a matter for concern, and new ideas need careful assimilation. 
Though Walker frequently admits the presence of injustice,’ he believes 
that there should be no violence, that men should proceed slowly, since, 
the law having been given, one only needs to live by it and to under- 
stand it, to be happy. “Ought we not to be careful how we destroy all 
the establishments which time has sanctified?’”™ 


Time, and the natural improvement of the human mind,” gradually introduces 
reform, and in our own constitution we find always some trifle to improve.” 


Holding such doctrines he would obviously view the presence of Jacobins 
with the deepest horror, and would turn against such men as Rousseau 
and Godwin. 

His theories for society would further this natural dislike. He is a 
sincere believer in inequality as a desirable and inevitable part of social 
organization. Inequality is suggested by his definition of the contract, 
society being composed of a chief with weaker groups under him." To 
be sure, he admits that the republicans, allowing the obvious fact of 
intellectual inequality, stress only the evils of political inequality. But 
to him political inequality arises necessarily from intellectual, since the 
more capable acquire more property.” 

A natural development of a belief in physical inequality is the accept- 
ance of society as then organized. England, a mercantile power governed 
by a king, has produced great wealth and luxury. Walker is bound to 
find this state of affairs reasonably good; he does so, “It is the nature of 
trade to amass, and the nature of equality to destroy,” he postulates.” 
Furthermore it is, abstractly considered, possible for anyone to amass, 
and, therefore, since luxury is obtainable and since its presence is a con- 
comitant of any physical aristocracy, it is desirable."* And, in another 
place, he answers the query, what right has a wealthy man to a pine- 
apple when the poor are starving, by showing how the use of that pine- 
apple has given employment to many, and concludes with the aristo- 
cratic dictum, 

The real fact is, that they (the rich) do not live by the labour of the poor, but 
vice versa; for were there no high people to pay the poor for working, there would 
be no work done.’® 


1° See, for instance, Frederick’s remarks on crime, op. cit., p. 125. 

1 Walker, p. 50. 

12 Walker, though he laughs at the perfectabilitarians, naturally, as here, comes to the 
possibility of improvement, and so to ultimate perfection as inherent in his own theory. 

13 Walker, p. 153. 4 Tbid., pp. 156-161. 8 Ibid., p. 198. 

6 Tbid., p. 199. 17 Tbid., p. 194. 18 Ibid., p. 51. 19 Tbid., pp. 96-97. 
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But it may well be asked, granted Walker’s system so far, what is the 
philosophic purpose of government, and what is the place of the individ- 
ual therein? The first question Walker answers by saying,”® “What does 
any government signify, if in reality men are not benefitted, the intel- 
lects expanded, and their gratifications increased?” an answer which 
would appear to lead to hedonism, but which Walker carries no further. 
And this government should be a limited monarchy which “ . . . seems 
to me the best calculated for man, as diffusing the most general good, 
and in fact the greatest proportion of real freedom.’ With “‘real free- 
dom” we come to the second question. Walker’s reply is a variant of 
“rugged individualism.” “ ... have I not the right to do what I will 
with the wealth I have honestly acquired?’ The individual is free within 
the laws. 

And it should be clear that a man who believes in revelation, in the 
basic wickedness of man, in the desirability of the inequality of prop- 
erty, in the perfection of his country and time, would react violently 
to those who held opposing views. Such reaction is, in Walker’s case, 
sometimes unfair and personal. He is not always able to hold to general 
principles; on occasion he descends to the personal. But such a descent 
is unavoidable since to one who holds the existing order to be the best 
possible, the motives of that order’s critics can hardly seem comprehen- 
sible. So Walker weakens his satire by personal attacks on Mary Woll- 
stonecraft and Rousseau, and by such conclusions as that those who re- 
main in England must do so from base motives because, if anyone really 
believes England to be wretchedly governed, he can go to America. ‘‘All 
they want to do is to plunder the rich.’ He denies to others the patriot- 
ism which he feels within himself. So, understanding Walker’s position, 
one is free to note his satire of Rousseau and Godwin. 


The satire of The Vagabond, as directed chiefly against the Jacobins 
and Godwin, concerns itself with Jean-Jacques Rousseau merely in pass- 
ing, and never with Rousseau’s theories as a whole. But he is men- 
tioned a sufficient number of times to become of importance in consider- 
ing the novel; and, as providing a partial motivation for the Vagabond’s 
flight from England™ and as responsible for other happenings in the 
plot, he remains in the reader’s mind one of the primary objects of 
Walker’s wit. 

In general, Walker misunderstands Rousseau; indeed, such misunder- 
standing seems wilful, based more on Rousseau’s reputation than on his 
actual writings. But, nonetheless, Walker seems to have read Rousseau 

* Ibid., p. 210. % Ibid., p. 205. ® Ibid., p. 196. % Ibid., p. 95. 

™“ Impelled by Rousseau’s descriptions of primitive life. Walker, pp. 30, 130. 
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with some care.¥ He refers specifically to The Social Contract, Emile, 
Heliose, and the Confessions ; and his remarks on the noble savage would 
indicate some knowledge of the Discourse on Inequality. In every case 
he uses Rousseau to discredit him. He ignores all points on which they 
agree. Nor should that be surprising when one remembers what the 
name of Rousseau meant to the conservative Englishman, be he Whig or 
Tory, who was separated by the Channel from the Revolution and, later, 
Napoleon. Passions were too inflamed to allow a just appreciation of a 
man who had come to represent personal license and anti-social theory. 
Walker, no more than most of his countrymen, was in a position to see 
how many of the ideas proper to the time were held by Rousseau. For 
instance, the deism of the eighteenth century, as finally established with 
revelation added thereto, is not in many ways dissimilar to Rousseau’s 
belief. As we have noted above, Walker, thoroughly in the orthodox 
tradition, makes certain remarks which would not seem foreign to the 
Savoyard Vicar.* 

Another such agreement is to be found in Walker’s opinion of women. 
Rousseau, the creator of Julie whose greatest happiness lies in being a 
good wife, the author of Sophie who is domestic and uneducated, would 
accept such sentiments as that the virtues of women are “softness, com- 
placency, and modesty,’”’ or such questions as “Have they not to bear 
and bring children into the world? Are they not then tied down to the 
routine of a nursery?’ Indeed, with the letter of St. Preux to Julie on 
Parisian ladies*® as a guide, we should expect that Rousseau would even 
have agreed with Walker’s strictures on Mary Wollstonecraft, and with 
his admiration for his heroine, Laura. 

Still, though it may be granted that Walker would not be likely to 
admit the existence in Rousseau of beliefs which he himself held, it is 
impossible to justify the actual misrepresentation that occurs, a misrep- 
resentation of biographical facts and philosophic ideas. While Rousseau’s 
life was in many ways deplorable, the agonies of remorse which he suf- 
fered and which are made abundantly clear in the Confessions, leave the 
way open for a more generous interpretation of his character than Walker 
allows. For example, we can to some degree comprehend Rousseau’s 


5 An interesting problem is found in deciding how much actual reading of Rousseau 
Walker did. It almost seems impossible that such malicious misquotation should have been 
conscious, despite the fact that the time did delight in mis-representing Rousseau. See 
particularly the d’Epinay diary. See Josephson, Matthew, Jean-Jacques Rousseau (New 
York, 1931) pp. 531-533. 

% See Stephen, Leslie, English Literature and Society in the Eighteenth Century (London, 
1904), pp. 103-107. 37 Walker, p. 83. %8 Tbid., p. 117. 

29 Rousseau, J.-J., Zuvres Completes (Paris, 1824), La Nouvelle Heloise, Part. 1, Let. xxi, 
pp. 439-463. 
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abandonment of his children, but Walker, and this is certainly a satiric 
weakness, uses the incident to excuse Frederick’s profligacy,** giving him 
to say: 

Let the parish provide for it—all children ought to belong to the public. The 
great, the immortal, the virtuous, and illustrious Rousseau sent his children to 
be maintained by the Foundling Hospital at Paris: and shall I be ashamed of 
copying so great a master, whose actions were all sublime.™ 


Also we are, after reading the Confessions, able to see the values which 
Rousseau found in Therese, but to Walker that relationship serves as an 
example for Dr. Alogos’ corruption of Susan, his maid-servant,® and for 
the generalization 

(as) Rosseau (sic) demonstrated by practice with the idiot Teresa, it is a fact, 
that great heroes, great poets, great philosophers, metaphysicians, and ballad- 
makers, have all become fools to please foolish women.* 


It is fortunate for the worth of the novel that there are so few of these 
personal remarks, and that Walker generally confines himself to Rous- 
seau’s philosophical position, running from general charges to specific 
reference, showing the lack of tolerance to be expected in the propagan- 
dist for a cause,—though the most serious of his misconceptions appears 
to come from an actual inability to understand rather than from over- 
zeal for his cause. This passage deals with republics and wars. Stupeo 
declares that republics never go to war, and Frederick replies by men- 
tioning the Tyrians, the Grecians, the Romans, and the Carthaginians. 
Stupeo irrelevantly answers with a section from The Social Contract, 
which he claims proves that, since savages cannot be said to fight, war 
results from the quarrels of a set of tyrants. The quotation as given in 
Walker is: 


The reciprocal relations of mankind, while living together in their primitive 
independence, were not sufficiently durable to constitute a state, so that men 
cannot be naturally enemies. It is the relation subsisting between things, and not 
between men, that gives rise to war; which arising not from personal but real 
relations, cannot subsist between man and man, either in a state of nature or 
in a state of society, in which everything is secured by the Laws.™ 


Walker adds a footnote at the end of the second sentence: 


This inconsistent sentence makes a brilliant figure in the Social Contract. The 
reader is not to be surprised if he finds these great men contradict themselves 
in the course of the work; if they did not, they would not be modern philos- 
ophers,*4 


* Frederick is wicked at this point, according to Rousseau’s remark, “—le bon s’ordonne 
pour rapport au tout, et ... le mechant ordonne le tout par rapport 4 lui.” Rousseau, 
ed. cit., Emile, Tom. u, Liv. rv, p. 200. *| Walker, pp. 30-31. 
® Ibid., pp. 109, 110. % Tbid., p. 118. * Ibid., pp. 12-13. 
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There is nothing inconsistent in this sentence. It is made more clear, 
certainly by a reading of the complete passage in Rousseau, particularly 
that part beginning “which arising not from personal but real rela- 
tions—”’: 

... et l’état de guerre ne pouvant naitre des simples relations personnelles, mais 
seulement des relations réelles, la guerre privée ou d’homme 4 homme ne peut 
exister, ni dans l’état de nature, ov il n’y a point de propriété constante, ni dans 
état social, o tout est sous l’autorité des lois.™ 


But once the idea is grasped that Rousseau is talking of the impossibility 
of war between persons, there is no contradiction. Nor is there any argu- 
ment to show that republics cannot engage in war, for a republic is a 
state and the state engages in war. 

Certainly the following quotation does not show either a grasp of 
Rousseau or a sound answer to the Jacobin view: 

“Morality,” I (Frederick) replied, ‘‘is political justice, which prefers the 
good of the whole to the good of a part; suffering partial evil, that the great 
work of truth may go forward, and liberty and reason be paramount over selfish- 
ness, pride, superstition, and priestcraft.” 

“Excellent!” cried my father, breaking into a loud laugh: “‘a speech worthy 
the humble copier of Rousseau, and the great metaphysician Stupeo. Let me 
ask you one question, Frederick—Do you understand yourself?”™ 


Yet the quotation has interest in showing how Rousseau was identified 
in the minds of conservative Englishmen with the Jacobins who had 
taken material from him to turn to their own use. 

This identification explains why Walker misinterprets Rousseau in 

several cases. Frederick quotes The Social Contract to prove that he 
owes no obligation to his father, and should have no feeling toward him 
(thus proving himself, by inference, a revolutionist.): 
Children can be no longer connected with their father, than while they stand in 
need of his assistance. When this becomes needless, the natural tie is of course 
dissolved, the children are exempted from the obedience they owe their father, 
and the father is equally so from the solicitude due from him to his children; 
both assume a state of independence respecting each other.?’ 


Though the words are his, Rousseau who, in the following paragraph, 
preaches the sanctity of the family based on love, would not submit to 
the license which they are made to countenance here. Has he not ordere:! 
“«... portez les enfants au devoir, les péres a l’indulgence?’”** 


% Rousseau, ed. cit., Contrat Social, Liv. 1., Chap. tv, pp. 13-14. 
% Walker, p. 31. 

37 Walker, pp. 9-10. Rousseau, op. cit., Liv. 1, Chap. 11, p. 5. 

38 Rousseau, ed. cit., Emile, Tom. 1, Liv. m, p. 123. 
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As another example of the same sort of misinterpretation, Walker 
refers to Emile as follows: 


... but remember the sentiments of Rousseau in his Emilius. If woman be 
formed to please, and be subjected to man, it is her place doubtless to render 
herself agreeable to him instead of challenging his passion: the violence of his 
desires depends upon her charms; it is by means of these she should urge him to 
the exertion of those powers nature has given him. The most successful method 
of exciting is to render such exertion necessary by resistance, as in that case 
self-love is added to desire, and the one triumphs in the victory which the other 
is obliged to acquire. 


But this statement of Rousseau’s attitude toward women, an attitude 
which has been shown above to be, in part, Walker’s own, is taken from 
a section on the supreme value of modesty and the joys of sexual tem- 
perance.*® Walker, following the general opinion of the time that Rous- 
seau and all Jacobins were immoral,*® gives the words to Frederick to 
use in his attempt to seduce Laura. 

The same passage in The Vagabond continues with further charges of 
a like nature: 


“These sentiments are worthy a voluptuary,” replied Laura, ‘“‘they came, no 
doubt, warm from the heart of Rousseau.” 

“Yes,” said Frederick, ‘from the author of Eloisa we should expect strong 
expressions, but they are nevertheless true. You have read, Laura, that charming 
romance. What did you feel at the first kiss of love?“ In a word, did not the 
whole performance set your soul on fire?” 

“No,” replied Laura, “I saw through the sophistical jargon of rhapsodic 
language. I beheld only a man who kept a milliner, endeavouring to justify his 
actions to the world by drawing a fiery picture totally untrue. Do you think 
there is a man in the world like Wolmar? And what was St. Preux but a precious 
sentimental rascal, who, under the sanction of the most sacred friendship 
plunders a believing love-sick girl, and talks all the while about virtue and ce- 
lestial innocence?’’@ 

Frederick found by this discourse that he should not easily contaminate the 
purity of her mind by the introduction of voluptuous subjects, for he knew of 
no book more likely to introduce a desire of dissipation than the celebrated 


* Walker, p. 123; Rousseau, op. cit., Tom. m1, Liv. v., p. 6. 

“ One of the chief weapons of a wartime propaganda is, after all, to accuse your enemy of 
sexual immorality. 

“ Rousseau, ed. cit., La Nouvelle Heloise, Vol. 1, Part 1, Let. xiv, pp. 92-95. 

“ It is interesting to note that John Morley, in Rousseau (London, 1905) 11, 29, says of 
St. Preux, “With some rotund nothing on his lips about virtue being the only path to 
happiness, his heart burns with sickly desire’’; that, on p. 35, he finds Wolmar unbelievable; 
and that, on p. 28, he refers to the three living together at Clarens as “so unwholesome and 
prurient a situation.” 
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Eloisa of Rousseau;* he therefore resolved to supply his want of persuasion 
by violence. ...“ 


That there is some validity in this charge is, of course, true. Rousseau 
when he composed the first part of the Heloise, was expressing by prose 
the feelings which had found no outlet in life.” But the final section, de- 
voted to the triumph of the family and of virtue, serves as an antidote 
to the earlier excess. Walker overstates his case. 

To a conservative of that time, Rousseau’s doctrines of education 
would seem as dangerous as his political views. Walker is no exception. 
When Suzan dies in the wilderness of Kentucky, leaving her child to the 
care of the three philosophers, Stupeo, Frederick, and Dr. Alogos, a 
Rousseauian experiment is conducted. Stupeo undertakes the education 
of the boy, who, he insists, should enjoy perfect freedom. 


‘“‘He shall not be thwarted in any thing,” said he: ‘“The great Rousseau tells 
us that we only implant vices into children by pretending to teach them justice, 
and destroy the temper by checking the sallies of the imagination.” Unfortu- 
nately for the enlightened system of education, this grand experiment proved 
abortive. The tender infant sickened and died of a consumption.” 


That this case gives no just criticism of Rousseau is plain when we re- 
member that Emile came from a wealthy family, that his education was 
made possible only by the fact that material matters were cared for.** 

The same conservative attitude causes Walker to view Rousseau’s 
ideas of suicide with horror. To one who believes in the revealed reli- 
gion, and holds the accepted morality as the true, Rousseau’s doctrine 
is bound to be anathema. It is, therefore, not surprising that the con- 
verted Dr. Alogos should call Stupeo a “‘fiend of darkness” when the 
latter says to him, 


The great moralist . . . has said, by rendering life insupportable, God orders one 
to quit it. Now you believe in a Deity, and surely you may trust his mercy.“ 


But there are three disconnected references remaining which cannot 
be explained by Walker’s conservatism. The first of these may be dis- 
missed briefly. It is the only example of true humor in Walker’s use of 


“ Walker gives a footnote here: “To this may now be added the Monk.” 

“ Walker, pp. 123-124. 

See Josephson, Matthew, of. cit., pp. 208-209; 284-285. 

Walker, pp. 174-176. 4? Tbid., p. 176. 

48 Rousseau, ed. cit., Emile, Tom. 1, Liv. 1, p. 48. Rousseau ends bitterly “‘Choisissons 
donc un riche; nous serons sdirs au moins d’avoir fait un homme de plus, au lieu qu’un 
pauvre peut devenir homme de lui-méme.”’ 

4° Walker, pp. 178-179. Rousseau, ed. cit., La Nouvelle Heloise, Tom. m1, Part. m1, Let. 
xxi, p. 128. 
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Rousseau. He calls the wilderness hut in which the philosophers live in 
Kentucky after the home of Julie, Clarens, an apposite name.*® 

The second, a further misunderstanding of Rousseau, needs more at- 
tention. Frederick, seeking to justify licentiousness, says, ‘And are men 
not by nature brutes, as the mighty Rousseau has proved to a demon- 
stration.”® This remark is unfair, an unfairness increased by the fact 
that Walker’s opinion of man as outlined above is essentially degrading. 
Though Rousseau recognized the kinship of man with the brute, he 
claims superior qualities for man. In Emile he states that man can cor- 
relate, can understand moral principle: 
. .. je puis sentir ce que c’est qu’ordre, beauté, vert; . . . je puis aimer le bien, 
le faire; et je me comparerois aux bétes!* 


In Sur l’Origine de l’Inegalité, his position is more completely expounded. 
Admitting the similarity between men and brutes, that they both think, 
he finds the distinguishing quality to be free will. 

The third of these references has been briefly mentioned, the use of 
the Noble Savage. Walker, following the opinion of his contemporaries, 
held that Rousseau was an escapist, and allowed Frederick to quote him 
as authority for his own flight from civilization.* The belief in the primi- 
tive life as the happy life was certain to be objectionable to Walker who 
thought that man had achieved at least a partial happiness through 
society. And his rebuttal of the theory of the Noble Savage by means of 
common sense is successful, his realistic survey of Indian life showing the 
weakness of those Europeans who desired the savage life. But Rousseau 
never preached savagery; his whole trend was toward simplicity, and 
his picture of the savage state is both negative and pessimistic. 

Since we have considered all of Walker’s references to Rousseau, we 
can therefore say that, although he appears to have read at least four 
books by Rousseau, he did not understand him, misrepresenting him wil- 
fully at times, at times preferring to accept the current opinion of Rous- 
seau rather than his own words. He never uses as a point for departure 
the basic philosophic distinction between himself and Rousseau, a dis- 
tinction based on his own belief in a commercial civilization and Rous- 
seau’s in an agrarian. For instance, why, when Walker is showing that the 
rich man, able to buy a pineapple for a guinea, is really providing labor 
for the poor and so making the wheels of society move, does he not refer 


% Walker, p. 176. 

© Ibid., p. 115. 

® Rousseau, ed. cit., Emile, Tom. m1, Liv. rv, pp. 164-165. 

® Pp. 234-237 (ed. cit.). 

4 See note 24 above. 

™ See Fairchild, Hoxie Neale, The Noble Savage (New York, 1928), pp. 120-139. 
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to the dinner at which Emile is forced to think of the death and oppres- 
sion caused by the need for luxuries? 


That Godwin’s idealistic though logical philosophy would infuriate a 
believer in the accepted virtues is amply proven by the history of the 
Anti-Jacobin movement,®’ and Walker’s The Vagabond occupies a high 
place in that movement.®* Godwin, though he is not specifically shown 
to be Stupeo, the novel’s demagogue, Frederick’s tutor, is certainly in- 
tended to be suggested by that character. Many of Stupeo’s remarks 
are direct quotations or close paraphrases of Godwin;** hence the reader 
cannot avoid connecting the two men. By creating such an association 
between a real man and an imaginary character, Walker, in permitting 
his creation to perform in a revolting manner, can cause in the reader a 
distrust of Godwin the man, unfounded in fact. 

In the main, however, the sections of the novel dealing with Godwin 
are free from personal attack other than that of the type noted. Walker 
concerns himself with passing in review the entire Godwinian system, 
using it as plot motivation and as the subject for philosophical arguments 
between his characters. 

Taking for a keynote the idea of the social man laboring “for the 
resulting good,”’ Walker tries to show that Godwin’s plan for society 
will not produce that good but will rather bring society to anarchy, 
causing the total destruction of private and public safety and virtue. 
To prove his point, he carries his characters from the American Plains, 
where they had learned the true nature of the Noble Savage, into a 
mythical land beyond the Rockies where the Godwinian doctrines are 
practiced. Here chaos reigns. Property has been abolished, and the sys- 
tem of labor division is in force with lamentable results. Each man, as 
Godwin plans, works but one half hour a day. Consequently, the iron 
cools in the fire between the changing of shifts, 
an house that used to be built in three months, is not now done in as many years; 
and as to works of genius, it was found utterly impossible for different sets of 
workmen to paint a picture, write a book, or finish a device. 


All is disorganized, for the practice of reasoning according to Walker 
does not come easily to man who is, by nature, vile, needing the checks 
of law and government.™ 


% Walker, pp. 96-97; Rousseau, ed. cit., Emile, Tom. 1, Liv. m1, pp. 382-386. 

5’ Brown, Ford K., The Life of William Godwin (London and Toronto, 1926). 

58 Thid., p. 162. 

59 Walker, p. 32; Godwin, William, Political Justice (London, 1793): Walker, p. 129; 
Godwin, William, op. cit., pp. 85-86, pp. 81-83. © Walker, pp. 185-213. 

6 Walker, pp. 188-191. Godwin, op. cit., 11, 822-823. Godwin, The Enquirer (London, 
1798), p. 163. ® Vide Supra, section one. 
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But the satirist does overstate his argument. Godwin would not ap- 
pear to have intended his theories for the division of labor to be applied 
to other than the manual work essential for the acquisition of suste- 
nance. His picture includes much intellectual labor “for the noblest ener- 
gies of the mind” ;* and this shift from wealth to knowledge as the goal 
of man’s life can be achieved by the substitution of the idea of one for 
the idea of the other through persuasion and through the abolition of 
property obtained from the work of others.“ It would seem, however, 
that, although Walker partially misunderstood Godwin, the two men 
fundamentally diverge in their opinions of the abilities of man to be 
guided by right motives. 

The same difference in view-point explains Walker’s dislike of God- 
win’s theory of wealth. Holding to a belief in the necessity of money and 
a wealthy class to the health of a country,® he ridicules a passage in 
Political Justice :* 


All riches, and especially hereditary riches, are to be considered as the salary 
of a sinecure office, where the labourer and the manufacturer perform the duties, 
and the principal spends the income in luxury and idleness. Hereditary wealth 
is in reality a premium paid to idleness, an immense annuity expended to retain 
mankind in brutality and ignorance, by the want of leisure (or time to be idle). 
The rich are furnished indeed with the means of cultivation and literature, but 
they are paid for being dissipated and indolent. The most powerful means that 
malignity could have invented, are employed to prevent them from improving 
their talents and becoming useful to the public. 

“, . All you have said amounting to this, that the poor are ignorant, because 
they have not leisure to be idle, and the rich are ignorant, because they are paid 
to be idle; so that, in fact, all real knowledge centres in yourself... . ’’®” 


Nor can any objection be raised to Walker’s reasoning, granting his 
premises, in this case or in the other where Lord B—replies to Frederick’s 
remark that “there is no wealth in the world except this—the labour of 
man, so that when a man of property pretends he is rewarding the 
labourer, he is cheating him,’’®* with 


it follows, that the less employ given to mankind, the greater is their happi- 
ness... ; and the Eastern Bashaw, who grasps every accumulation of prop- 
erty,... reducing men to the happy station of providing no more than just 
sufficient to support existence, is, in your system, the benefactor of the human 
race. 


So far were men of his own day from comprehending Godwin’s theory, 
® Godwin, Political Justice (London, 1793), 1, p. 823. “ Tbid., Bk. vim. 


Walker, p. 97. * Godwin, op. cit., pp. 804-805. 6? Walker, p. 152. 
* Walker, p. 98. Godwin, The Enquirer, ed. cit., p. 177. 
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the basis of which was the ability of the human race to follow a logical 
train of thought! 

Walker carries this belief in the sanctity of property and in the excel- 
lence of society as organized into his denial of Godwin’s assertion, “‘the 
fruitful source of crimes consists in one man’s possessing in abundance 
that of which another man is destitute,’”®® with 
Thieves, ninety-nine out of the hundred, are idle and dissipated, and in general 
possess that ingenuity, which, rightly employed, would raise them to consider- 
able eminence. Drunkenness and lust are their great incentives to outrage, and 
not the want of food and raiment, the latter being, with a very small exception, 
in the power of everyone who is willing and who has strength to work.”° 


Naturally, then, a criminal who is inspired by drunkenness and lust 
deserves to be punished, and so Walker makes continuous sport of God- 
win’s theory of punishment. In the first place he accuses Godwin of a 
contradiction, that does, in part, exist, between remarking that punish- 
ment should work only for the reform of the individual, and later saying 
that reform is not to be considered but the safety of society only.” God- 
win does at first dally with the possibility of punishment for reform,” 
but later denies its value since coercion revolts him on whom it is prac- 
ticed, concluding 
The only sense of the word punishment, that can be supposed to be compatible 
with the principles of the present work, is that of pain inflicted on a person con- 
victed of past injurious action, for the purpose of preventing future mischief.” 


There can be no doubt that Walker has found a vulnerable spot in the 
logician’s structure. 

But Walker includes the entire Godwinian theory in his satire. Fred- 
erick sees a man under arrest proceeding to jail with his captors: 


A sight so shockingly shameful to human nature, and the natural freedom of 
man, aroused me to attempt some noble exploit. I darted forward, and bran- 
dished my cudgel—‘“‘What right,” cried I, ‘‘have you to imprison your fellow 
man? This is a shameful abuse of power, it is all society hunting down an un- 
fortunate individual, who has ten thousand chances against him, especially if 
brought to trial.’’™* 

* Walker, p. 133. Godwin, Political Justice, ed. cit., 1, 809. 

7 Walker, p. 134.—This argument today seems superficial. The reading of such a book 
as Sheldon and Eleanor T. Glueck’s One Thousand Juvenile Delinquents, Harvard Law 
School Study of Crime in Boston, Vol. 1 (Cambridge, 1934), shows that the truth of the 
origin of crime includes the theories of Walker and Godwin more completely than either 
would admit. 1 Walker, p. 4. ” Godwin, op. cit., 1, 313-314. 

%8 Godwin, Political Justice (London 1798), 11, 327. This passage added to the 3d ed. 
summarizes his original position in the 1st. 

™ Godwin, Political Justice (London, 1793), 11, 701-703. Compare also Godwin, Things 
as They Are, or the Adventures of Caleb Williams (London, 1794), m1, 62. 
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“He is an highwayman, and a murderer,” replied several, ‘and you look 
like a madman.” 

“That is nothing to the purpose,” cried I, kindling into patriotic frenzy, at 
recollecting some of the arguments of the great Stupeo, and the maxims of 
political justice. “The man who professes himself ready to commit murder, 
seems to be scarcely a less dangerous member of society than he, who having 
already committed murder, has no apparent intention to repeat his offence.”* 
Unless this man appeared ready, and in a situation to repeat his offence, political 
justice requires him to be left at his own discretion. He is no more likely to 
repeat the crime than any man, here, for ought you can tell; and no man ought 
to be deprived of his liberty on presumption.” 

“Pelt the madman,” cried several clowns, ‘“‘who ever heard such nonsense? 
A murderer is not to be punished for committing the crime, but appearing ready 
to commit it.” 

“Certainly” cried I, ‘could you hear the mythological, metaphysical, philo- 
sophical Stupeo, you would not hesitate a moment bowing before almighty 
truth and moral light... . ”’* 


Such references occur at other times during the book,”’ and Walker 
treats them in the same manner as the one quoted; he laughs at the 
Godwinian theory, allowing the applications he has devised to speak for 
themselves. He is correct as long as one remembers that he is viewing 
the real world. Godwin’s universe was ideal, Utopian, and in it man 
might not be so unamenable to reason. 

When he considers the aspect of Godwin’s system which deals with the 
individual and his relation to society, Walker again finds himself in 
opposition. One of the first lessons that Frederick is taught by Stupeo is 
“No human being ought to be preferred because that being is my father, 
my wife, or my son”;”* afterwards when, as a highwayman, he has shot 
and supposedly killed his mother, he calms his regret by kindred words.”® 
That Godwin would have been as horrified by Frederick as is his creator 
is true; but the fact that his doctrines can be so treated is in itself an 
argument against them, based on the supposed rationality of man as 
they are. 

Walker pursues the same method when dealing with Godwin’s revo- 
lutionary statements on marriage. He ignores the strictures which reason 
places on license, and endeavors to illustrate the evils in such remarks 
by Godwin as 
Over this imaginary prize (i.e. woman), men watch with perpetual jealousy; 
and one man will find his desires and his capacity to circumvent as much ex- 

™ Godwin, Political Justice, ed. cit., 11, 761. 

™ Walker, pp. 56-57. ™ Ibid., p. 45; p. 208. 

% Walker, p. 9; Godwin, op. cit., 1, 852. It is significant that this passage was omitted 
in the third edition. 7 Walker, p. 103. 
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cited, as the other is excited to traverse him:—as long as this state of society 
continues, philanthropy will be crossed and checked in a thousand ways.** 


Frederick learns this doctrine from Stupeo shortly before he seduces the 
mistress of his best friend, Vernon. Later when he is attempting the 
virtue of Laura, he himself quotes Political Justice: 

“So long as I seek to engross one woman to myself, and prohibit my neighbour 
from proving his superior deserts, and reaping the fruits of it, I am guilty of the 
most odious of all monopolies|”’ 

“Do you wish me... (Laura answers) ... to suppose you speak seriously?’’®! 


—It must be admitted that Godwin is defenceless from the point of view 
of those who believe, as Walker did, in the sanctity of marriage, regard- 
less of his undoubtedly moral intention. 

The doctrine of reason as the motive force for the acts of the individual 

in society also receives its share of Walker’s attention. In two important 
incidents he seeks to show that, when the moment of decision arrives, 
time does not permit the nice weighing of distinctions which Godwin 
requires. As Frederick, holding a ladder, stands in front of the burning 
house which contains the farmer and his daughter, Amelia, Vernon’s 
beloved whom Frederick has seduced and who is with child by him, he 
tries to determine in the Godwinian manner which to save;— 
I, at that moment, remembered a parallel case, quoted by the excellent phi- 
losopher, Stupeo, in support of the new political justice—“Suppose,” said he, 
“the Archbishop of Cambray and his maid are both in danger of perishing in 
flames, which ought I to save?’’®* Now the difficulty is, in the present case, to 
know whether the farmer or his daughter is of most value to mankind. The 
farmer cultivates the earth ...: the daughter is young, and may add many 
to the human species: .. . 

I was calmly proceeding, in spite of the struggles of the men to wrest the ladder 
from me, when a tremendous crash, and:a large column of flame, ended my dis- 
cussion, and I had the horror to see the farmer and his daughter both over- 
whelmed in the burning ruins . . . in this present rascally system of government 
and society, virtue will not always succeed; and no man can be condemned, if 
evil should result from a good intention. 


The other example concerns the impossibility of applying Godwin’s 
belief that a neighbor in need of ten pounds which Godwin can spare 
has a right to the money, “as if he had my bond in his possession, or 
had supplied me with goods to the amount.’”™ Frederick is faced with 


8 Walker, p. 19; Godwin, op. cét., 11, 850. 

® Walker, pp. 114-115; Godwin, op. cit., m, 850. 

® This passage is a précis of Godwin’s example of the Archbishop of Cambray and his 
valet. Godwin, op. cit., 1, 81-83. 

® Walker, pp. 32-33. ™ Godwin, op. cit., 1, 89. 
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two men, both of whom are in need of the money so far as he can tell. 
But the one to whom he gives it uses it to escape the law, a warrant 
being out for his arrest as a cheating gambler. The other is arrested, and 
his wife commits suicide.® 

Nor does the general emphasis on impersonality in relationships, so 
inherent to Godwin’s thought, receive any kinder treatment. When 
Frederick is being taught “the new philosophy,” Stupeo turns his mind 
from filial duty based on gratitude with Godwin’s words—“I ought to 
esteem a benefactor, not because he has done a kindness to me, but be- 
cause he has done it to a human being.” an incident which is, to Walker, 
in itself sufficient condemnation of the idea expressed. Furthermore 
when Vernon is accusing Frederick (in seducing Amelia) of being false, 
the latter answers with Godwin’s words, “‘we ought never to form par- 
ticular friendships with anyone, to the exclusion of the whole species.’’®” 

Walker completes his case by many other references to Godwin, most 
of which fall under headings already considered. Topics not heretofore 
mentioned include such specific ones as duelling,** education,®® knowl- 
edge.* But in these Walker’s ideas are what we should expect, and since 
he does not devote much space to them, they are not essential to our 
purpose. 

For Walker is consistent. Accepting the premises from which he starts 
as they are outlined at the beginning of this paper, we are forced to admit 
that he maintains a logical view. That view is sometimes prejudiced; 
for instance, both he and Godwin hated violence, yet Walker never 
grants the agreement. It is sometimes wrong, as in the miscomprehension 
of Rousseau. But it does provide an accurate summary of the reaction- 
ary position in England at the turn of the eighteenth century, and is 
valuable as such for our understanding of the period. © 

Hucu H. MacMULLAN 

New York City 

% Walker, pp. 87-88. % Walker, p. 10; Godwin, op. cit., 1, 84. 

5? Godwin, op. cit., 1, 85-86, Walker, p. 25. 

8 Walker, p. 24; Godwin, op. cit., 1, 94-96. 

8 Walker, pp. 194-195; Godwin, The Enquirer, ed. cit., p. 5. 

* Walker, p. 85; Godwin, op. cit., p. 27. 
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XIII 


WORDSWORTH’S ODE TO DUTY 
AND THE 
SCHONE SEELE 


ORDSWORTH’S intellectual and spiritual development termi- 

nates with the philosophy expressed in The Excursion. Here he 
accepts a Christian stoicism, colored strongly by ideas drawn from Kant.! 
He even emphasizes the extreme dualism of Kant’s ethics and tends to 
interpret morality as solely a matter of rational duty, sharply to be dis- 
tinguished from a life of inclination. Indeed, he has grown very suspicious 
of human inclination and insists that man must transcend his natural 
disposition if he is to acquire any genuine dignity. 


... unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man! 


This is a far cry from the philosophy of his earlier period. Wordsworth 
has completely retracted the emphatic individualism of the last books 
of The Prelude. But between these two extremes lies an interesting de- 
velopment. The outstanding monument of this transition is the famous 
Ode to Duty, which, despite its title, contains elements of both romantic 
individualism and of stoicism. 

Now, the Ode is really much more than a transition in which conflict- 
ing ideas are placed side by side. The doctrine of self-realization and of 
stoical duty are fairly well woven together. The clearest instance of this 
harmony lies in stanza 6 quoted below, which Wordsworth deleted after 
the first edition. The Ode as it finally stands is, however, closer to stoicism 
than to the philosophy of self-realization. 

Now, we shall find that the doctrine of the Ode to Duty is very similar 
to Schiller’s subtle restatement of the Kantian ethical philosophy.” It 
seems to turn upon the famous doctrine of the Schéne Seele. In his great 
life of Wordsworth, Professor Harper has, at the suggestion of Professor 
Lovejoy, indicated this connection.* He quotes the following passage from 
Schiller’s Anmuth und Wiirde and compares it with Wordsworth’s treat- 


1 See the author’s “Wordsworth and Philosophy,” PMLA, xuiv, 1135-43. 

2 In his thorough and learned work Kant in England (Princeton, 1932) Dr. René Wellek 
has expressed (p. 160) doubt that the Ode to Duty belongs to the Kantian tradition. He feels 
that Wordsworth might easily have drawn the doctrine of this poem from a general ac- 
quaintance with Christianity. This hypothesis is perhaps not an impossible one, but the 
close parallel of Schiller’s modified Kantianism, which we shall examine at once, indicates 
a more definite and tangible origin. 

3 George M. Harper, William Wordsworth, 3rd edition, (New York, 1929), p. 442. 
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ment of the innocents who “without reproach or blot” dispense with 
conscientious reflection. 


In a beautiful soul the moral feeling in all the emotions has at length grown 
so secure that it can fearlessly leave to impulse the guidance of the will, without 
fear of contradiction from the latter. Therefore, in a beautiful soul, particular 
acts are not properly moral, but the whole character is.... With ease, as if 
mere instinct were at work through her, she performs the most painful human 
duties ... she herself never perceives the beauty of her own conduct, and it 
never occurs to her that there could be other acts and other feelings; whereas 
a well-drilled pupil in the school of moral rules, obedient to his master’s com- 
mand, will be ever ready to give the strictest account of the relationship of his 
actions to the law.‘ 


Unfortunately Professor Harper seems to interpret Anmmuth und Wiirde 
solely with reference to such passages and thus gives the impression that 
Schiller’s doctrine is present only in the first stanzas of the Ode to Duty. 
If we consider, however, other utterances of Schiller’s, it becomes ob- 
vious that his position is much closer to Wordsworth’s than has been ad- 
mitted. The doctrine of the schin: Seele with the qualifications which 
Schiller attaches to it seems to be reflected throughout the entire Ode. 
Thus we need not say that in the first two stanzas Wordsworth reluc- 
tantly relinquishes Schiller’s doctrine, for the entire Ode may easily be 
interpreted as an acceptance of Schiller’s restatement of Kant. 

Consider as an introduction to our comparative study of Schiller and 
Wordsworth, the former’s little poem Die Fiihrer des Lebens: 


Zweierlei Genien sind’s, die dich durchs Leben geleiten. 
Wohl dir, wenn sie vereint helfend zur Seite dir stehn! 
Mit erheiterndem Spiel verkiirzt dir der eine die Reise, 
Leichter an seinem Arm werden dir Schicksal und Pflicht. 
Unter Scherz und Gespriich begleitet er bis an die Kluft dich, 
Wo an der Ewigkeit Meer schaudernd der Sterbliche steht. 
Hier empfangt dich entschlossen und ernst und schweigend der andre, 
Tragt mit gigantischem Arm iiber die Tiefe dich hin. 
Nimmer widme dich einem allein! Vertraue dem erstern 
Deine Wiirde nicht an, nimmer den andern dein Gliick!* 


Clearly this peculiar dualism is not precisely Wordsworth’s, at least we 
cannot say that it is the attitude of the final draft of the Ode to Duty. 
But it is closer to Wordsworth than the reader may at first suppose, 


‘ Schiller’s Simmitliche Werke (Stuttgart, 1862), x1, 294. (The translation is Professor 
Harper’s).—We might consider as similar to this passage, Schiller’s poem Natur und 
Schule, (or the Genius), where the poet describes the graceful and unreflective virtue of 
those who have not “lost their guardian angel.” 

* Ibid., 1, 343 (Italics mine). See also x11, 249 (Ueber das Erhabene). 
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for it becomes obvious that Schiller has been preoccupied with the prob- 
lem which troubles Wordsworth in the first stanzas. Schiller agrees with 
Wordsworth in this: man has other supports than the genial sense of 
youth or happy instinct. 

What then is the relation of happy inclination to duty? Schiller in his 
ethical essays and Wordsworth in the Ode to Duty of 1807 answer this 
question in very similar fashion. Consider the stanza which follows, the 
one that Wordsworth withdrew after 1807. 


Yet not the less would I throughout 

Still act according to the voice 

Of my own wish; and feel past doubt 

That my submissiveness was choice: 

Not seeking in the school of pride 

For “precepts over dignified,” 

Denial and restraint I prize 

No farther than they breed a second Will more wise. 


Certain lines from the Happy Warrior indicate a similar attitude. The 
Warrior has clearly attained the “second Will more wise.” He is not 
under the whip of obligation 


...’Tis he whose law is reason, who depends 
Upon that law as on the best of friends. 


In his moral essays Schiller seems clearly to have anticipated this posi- 
tion of Wordsworth’s. Schiller, a student of Kant, combines an element 
of Stoicism with his doctrine of the schine seele. Thus Schiller in his ethi- 
cal essays strengthens his doctrine of the schine seele with a commenda- 
tion of conscientious reflection, whereas Wordsworth softens the duty 
philosophy of his Ode by praising the spirit of free and even eager accept- 
ance of a moral law which cannot be interpreted as satisfying our imme- 
diate desires. The two philosophies coincide, although they have, in this 
case, approached one another from opposite directions. 

We learn that the schéne seele is not to be confused with a mere tem- 
peramental disposition to follow virtue, or to act in accordance with 
virtue. Schine Seelen must be able to call upon a sterner philosophy, as 
Wordsworth would say, “according to their need.” 


Die schéne Seele muss sich also im Affekt in eine erhabene (i.e. morally self- 
transcending) verwandeln, und das ist der untriigliche Probierstein, wodurch man 
sie von dem guten Herzen oder der Temperamentstugend unterscheiden kann. Ist 
bei einem Menschen die Neigung nur darum auf Seiten der Gerechtigkeit, wei! 
die Gerechtigkeit sich gliicklicher Weise auf Seiten der Neigung befindet, so 
wird der Naturtrieb im Affekt eine vollkommene Zwangsgewalt iiber den Willen 
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ausiiben, und wo ein Opfer Néthig ist, so wird es die Sittlichkeit, und nicht die 
Sinnlichkeit bringen.*® 


The two following quotations present Schiller’s doctrine in epigram- 
matic form. “‘Ueberhaupt gilt hier das Gesetz, das der Mensch alles mit 
Anmuth thun miisse, was er innerhalb seiner M enschheit verrichten kann, 
und alles mit Wiirde, welches zu verrichten er iiber seine Menschheit 
hinausgehen muss.” . . . “Man fordert Anmuth von den, der verpflich- 
tet, und Wiirde von dem, der verpflichtet wird.””? Anmuth is the grace 
of temperamental or spontaneous virtue, pursued without possible con- 
flict. Wiirde is the dignity of heroic self-command in the face of stern 
alternatives. The schine seele of Schiller’s mature position must be ca- 
pable of both types of moral action. Compare this with the following lines 
from the Happy Warrior, 


Whose powers shed round him in the common strife, 
Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 

A constant influence, a peculiar grace; 

But who if he be called upon to face 

Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined 
Great issues, good or bad for human kind, 

Is happy as a Lover; and attired 

With sudden brightness, like a Man inspired; 

And, through the heat of conflict, keeps the law 
In calmness made. . . . 


Although Wordsworth and Schiller may differ frequently on shades of 
emphasis and matters of qualification, it is obvious that they face the 
same problem and are disposed toward similar solutions. 

We are interested here primarily in indicating the profound similarity 
of Wordsworth’s ethical thought of 1805-07 and Schiller’s doctrine in 
such essays as Anmuth und Wiirde which appeared twelve years earlier. 
However, we cannot well avoid commenting upon the possibility of 
Schiller’s having influenced Wordsworth in this matter. Professor Herz- 
berg in his article Wordsworth and German Literature® has amassed con- 
siderable evidence which proves conclusively that Coleridge was ac- 
quainted at an early period, 1798, with Schiller’s dramatic writings. 
Furthermore, when, in later years, Coleridge translated Schiller, he 
turned to the Piccolomini and to Wallenstein. Now, conflict between 


* Tbid., x1, 301-302. (Ueber Anmuth und Wiirde) (Italics mine). 

7 Ibid., 306 and 307. (Italics mine.) 

* Max F. Herzberg, “Wordsworth and German Literature,’ PMLA, x1, 302 ff.—In a 
letter to Cottle, 1798, Coleridge compares Schiller’s Robbers with Wordsworth’s Borderers, 
praising “those profound touches of the human heart”’ which both works contain. (Early 
Recollections, t, 250). 
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heart and reason so sharp that it precludes the possibility of reconcilia- 
tion is the theme of these plays. Thus Coleridge’s interest in this aspect 
of Schiller’s work may well have led him to acquaint Wordsworth with 
Schiller’s prose in which this problem is discussed systematically. 


Let us analyze the philosophy of the Ode to Duty and then compare 
it point by point with Schiller’s ethics. There are three types of character 
described in the Ode. (1) There is a spontaneous goodness of heart: 


Glad hearts without reproach or blot; 
Who do thy work, and know it not. 


Mention of this is off-set by (2) an enthusiastic apotheosis of conscience, 
of self-control which is “victory and law.” (3) Finally conscience is de- 
scribed as being in its full development not a matter of self-denial and 
control, but a free and happy choice of alternatives. 

1. Wordsworth admits that the first character, however lovely to 
witness, is not alone strong enough to face grave moral problems. The 
genial sense of youth is not reflective enough to comprehend the need 
of deliberate self-sacrifice. It is in its proper element only “where no mis- 
giving is.” This type of character—the schine Seele quite unaided by 
conscience which, as we have just seen, falls below Schiller’s ideal—is 
not the one celebrated in The Prelude, for there Wordsworth has insisted 
upon the importance of “clearest insight,” upon “reason in its most ex- 
alted mood.” There are, however, passages in The Prelude which seem 
to describe such a state of mind. These passages are inspired by Dorothy 
Wordsworth and thus they in some measure corroborate Professor Har- 
per’s suggestion that, in describing the innocent and unreflective good- 
ness of heart of the Ode to Duty, Wordsworth had his sister in mind. 


. . . far less did critic rules 

Or barren intermeddling subtleties 

Perplex her mind; but, wise as Women are 

When genial circumstance hath favor’d them, 

She welcom’d what was given, and craved no more, 
Whatever scene was present to her eyes, 

That was the best, to that she was attuned 

Through her humility and lowliness, 

And through a perfect happiness of soul 

Whose variegated feelings were in this 

Sisters, that they were each some new delight: 

For she was Nature’s inmate. Her the birds 

And every flower she met with, could they but 

Have known her, would have lov’d. Methought such charm 
Of sweetness did her presence breathe around 
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That all the trees, and all the silent hills 

And every thing she look’d on, should have had 
An intimation how she bore herself 

Towards them and to all creatures. God delights 
In such a being; for her common thoughts 

Are piety, her life is blessedness.* 


Upon this passage at least one comment is in order. It is interesting 
to notice that Schiller considered grace, as distinct from rigidly conscien- 
tious integrity, to be a feminine characteristic in which men are fre- 
quently lacking. Although perhaps more capable of heroic self-command, 
men lack the harmony of sensation and intelligence, or of duty and 
desire, which becomes a gracious woman. Thus women possess beautiful 
souls more often than do men. Man is less easily at peace, more doctri- 
naire and rigidly conscientious. He thus has a tendency to destroy what 
he produces. Schiller attributes this to restless pride in the poem Wiirde 
der Frauen, but here for the moment his sympathies are clearly turned 
against his own sex. It is noteworthy that Wordsworth in Tintern Abbey 
had already described Dorothy as an unreflective person of quick sensi- 
bility. The schéne seele is usually guided by taste rather than by prin- 
ciple, though capable of correcting taste when harsh problems arise. 

2. The Wordsworth of The Prelude believed firmly that imaginative 
insight, the sort of creative interpretation which reveals the beauties 
of Nature and the characters of men, is a sufficient guide of life. As the 
illuminative source of virtue and of freedom, this faculty makes clear 
to us what we really desire. In the Ode to Duty, Wordsworth deserts this 
esthetic morality. Subtle sensibility may render a person gracious and 
attractive, even happy, but never profoundly moral. For this, the “firm 
support” of duty is necessary. We have already heard Schiller render the 
same decision. He has presented it as emphatically in the following: 


Das Sittliche darf nie einen andern Grund haben, als sich selbst. Der Geschmack 
kann die Moralitét des Betragens begiinstigen ... aber er selbst kann durch 
seinen Einfluss nie etwas Moralisches erzeugen.'® 


Wordsworth’s Ode embodies sincere respect for duty conceived as an 
objective law, infinitely more important than our own private interests. 
Self-transcendence and the resulting impartiality of judgment is in it- 
self a richer thing than “uncharted freedom.” By submitting to moral 
law, one is freed from the weight of chance desires, acquiring a stability 
of character and true peace of mind. This fortitude must transcend the 
desires and rule them according to conscience. Even the schine Seele 


* The Prelude, A, xt, ll. 203 ff. 
18 Op. cit., x11, 235. (Ueber den Moralischen Nutsen dsthetischer Sitten.) 
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cannot always accomplish this without moral effort. Here we find Words- 
worth’s Ode in its most truly stoical moment. In this belief he is at one 
with Kant who values such autonomy as the triumph of human nature. 
The “‘measures and the forms” of duty are revealed to us by reason 
whose strict impartial universality will not tolerate an exception in our 
own favor. Thus the almost impersonal freedom of moral autonomy is 
supported by the “confidence of reason.” 
3. But consider once more the finally rejected stanza which contains 

the lines: 

Denial and restraint I prize 

No further than they breed a second Will more wise. 


This attitude toward “denial and restraint” is precisely that of Schiller. 
Kant had maintained that actions possess moral value or merit only 
when performed solely out of respect for duty: if inclination and duty 
happen to coincide, no moral value attaches to the act. Schiller admitted 
that no mere inclination can be described as moral but he insisted that 
a character whose desires and interests have grown to coincide with duty 
itself possesses a peculiar value. To overcome temptation is a victory 
over the enemy, but perhaps it is only an isolated victory. Victory 
coupled with real enjoyment permanently vanquishes the foe; it even 
reconciles him, as in the formation of a “second will more wise.” 
It is only when man’s moral attitude results from the united action of the two 
principles (of desire and reason) and thus becomes the expression of his entire 
humanity—when it becomes natural to him—that it is secure; for as long as the 
spirit employs violence, so long must instinct use force to resist it. The enemy 
who is only overpowered and cast down can rise again, but the enemy who is 
reconciled is truly vanquished." 
Such free inclination toward duty may be illustrated by the attitude of a 
kindly and courteous man who avoids giving others pain or embarrass- 
ment, not solely because he believes it wrong to do so but because he is 
freely inclined toward such suavity and values this atmosphere in his 
personal relations. This evaluation is essentially esthetic,—an enjoy- 
ment of harmony, harmony of desires, interests, and sympathies within 
one’s own character. There may, of course, be times when such a person 
finds himself faced with a “painful duty,” and then he must act upon a 
sterner motivation. But just so long as duty remains painful we may say 
that he has still to reconcile the enemy. This inclination toward duty is 
clearly not the ideal of The Prelude, where Wordsworth boldly maintains 
that the pursuance of enlightened desire is in itself virtue. 

In this discussion of the finally rejected stanza, we must not forget that 
Wordsworth did at last remove it and that, aside from its rejection, its 

1 Op. cit., x1, 291 (Ueber Anmuth und Wiirde).—The translation is that of Professor 
Wilm, from whose work The Philosophy of Schiller I have drawn many helpful suggestions. 
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content must be interpreted as an ideal not yet realized by humanity. 
To construe it otherwise would involve us in contradiction with the 
beginning of the third stanza: “Serene will be our days and bright... ” 
It is interesting to notice that Wordsworth thinks of this ideal as some 
day to be realized—though he once wrote, ‘serene would be our days.” 

Wordsworth’s final invocation to duty as the beautiful revelation of 
deity as well as his use of the Hebraic “daughter of the voice” has no 
precise counterpart in Schiller’s writings. The latter, unlike Wordsworth, 
was too thorough a Kantian to interpret his feelings in so boldly cosmic 
a fashion, whereas for Wordsworth, with his background of Nature 
mysticism, this was to be expected. And yet Schiller was not unaware of 
the beautiful aspect of sheer duty. In fact, recognition of this glorious 
aspect of moral character was in his eyes one of great motivating force 
supporting human virtue. Here it is not the purely esthetic ideal of grace- 
ful conduct, which motivates less heroic actions, but recognition of the 
power and the intrinsic dignity of moral autonomy. 

Wordsworth’s “the most ancient heavens through thee are fresh and 
strong” recalls, although perhaps it does not echo, Kant’s famous pas- 
sage in which he celebrates the sublimity of austere moral integrity— 
the starry heavens above and the moral law within. In later life, this 
seems to have been the aspect of morality which most impressed Words- 
worth. This significant change is heralded by Wordsworth’s removal of 
stanza six of his first published draft of the Ode to Duty. Without these 
lines the doctrine of the Ode inclines sharply towards a rigorous stoicism, 
unqualified by the doctrine of the schine Seele. Thus the Ode to Duty 
marks even more clearly than has been supposed, a great turning-point 
in Wordsworth’s thought, as he passed from a philosophy of sheer self- 
realization through the doctrine of the schine Seele to the severe and 
rigorous stoicism of his later life. The final position is well exemplified 
in The Excursion and in such poems as The White Doe of Rylstone and 
Laodamta where the austerity of the later ethics is clear. Of the many 
passages that could be quoted from the last two poems to illustrate our 
point, let us be content with these: “. . . the Gods approve The depth, 
and not the tumult, of the soul’’; and 


Her soul doth in itself stand fast, 
Sustained by memory of the past 
And strength of Reason; held above 
The infirmities of mortal love; 
Undaunted, lofty, calm, and stable, 
And awfully impenetrable. 


NEWTON P. STALLKNECHT 
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XIV 
SHELLEY AND CABANIS 


LTHOUGH the influence of such philosophers as Holbach, Con- 

dorcet, and Godwin on Shelley’s theory of the perfectibility of man 
has been noted, that of Pierre Jean George Cabanis, the French ma- 
terialistic physician of the eighteenth century, has been overlooked. Yet 
Cabanis’s ideas as put forward in his most considerable work, Rapports 
du Physique et du Moral de l’Homme,' cited in the notes to “Queen 
Mab,’” on the important relation between man’s physical well-being 
and his intellectual and moral health appear to have contributed a strik- 
ing feature to the poet’s exposition of his views in “Queen Mab” and 
even in “Prometheus Unbound.” If it be remembered that Shelley al- 
ready, by virtue of his vegetarianism, considered that man cannot be- 
come morally perfect unless he be physically perfect, it is not surprising 
that Cabanis’s emphasis on the same idea from another angle, namely, 
the necessity of a mild and equable climate for the best development of 
intellect and morality, impressed the poet to such an extent that he 
incorporated the physician’s belief in his theory of perfectibility. His 
ready acceptance of Cabanis’s ideas is the less surprising when it is re- 
marked that Cabanis was also a perfectibilian, believing that man “est 
indéfinement perfectible, et qu’il devient en quelque sort, capable de 
tout.’ 

Shelley’s belief that man must first overcome his physical limitations 
in order to become a perfect moral being is his most notable addition 
to the perfectibilian views of Condorcet and Godwin. This belief ac- 
counts for his assertion in the long note to “Queen Mab” on vegetarian- 
ism that “a reform in diet . . . strikes at the root of all evil’ in society. 

1 Paris, 1802. 

?T. Hutchinson, B. F. Kurtz, The Complete Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1933), p. 809; Shelley refers specifically to vol. 11, 
p. 406, of Cabanis’s work. 

3 Op. cit., supra, 11,8; this,and subsequent quotations, from the fourth edition, Paris, 1824. 

4 Op. cit., p. 832.—Shelley’s note on vegetarianism, printed separately in 1813 as A 
Vindication of Natural Diet, is, as is well known, chiefly an abstract of J. F. Newton’s book, 
The Return to Nature; or, A Defence of the Vegetable Regimen (London, 1811). While New- 
ton is mainly concerned with the benefits of vegetarianism to the health of the individual, 
Shelley insists also on the social and moral benefits to mankind from adoption of such a 
diet, arguing from the basis of Newton’s statement that “man, in quitting the nutriment on 
which alone nature has destined him to enjoy a state of perfect health, has debased his 
physical, and consequently his moral and intellectual faculties, to a degree almost incon- 
ceivable,” The Return to Nature, reprinted in vv. x1x and xx of a periodical entitled The 
Pamphleteer (London, 1821) from which this quotation is taken, x1x, 527. It is likely that 
Shelley first learned of Cabanis’s work from Newton, who refers to it in xx, 423. 
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It also accounts for the emphasis in the concluding cantos of “Queen 
Mab” on the harmful effects of adverse climates on man’s intellectual 
and moral growth and Shelley’s prophecy of a perfect climate in the 
future to accompany and insure man’s spiritual perfection. 

In the eighth canto of “Queen Mab” Shelley points out how extremes 
of temperature have impaired man physically and, consequently, 
morally. In the polar regions: 


Man, where the gloom of the long polar night 
Lowers o’er the snow-clad rocks and frozen soil, 
Shrank with the plants and darkened with the night; 
His chilled and narrow energies, his heart, 

Insensible to courage, truth, or love, 

His stunted stature and imbecile frame, 

Marked him for some abortion of the earth, 

Fit compeer of the bears that roamed around, 

Whose habits and enjoyments were his own: 

His life a feverish dream of stagnant woe, 

Whose meagre wants, but scantily fulfilled, 

Apprised him ever of the joyless length 

Which his short being’s wretchedness had reached; 
His death a pang which famine, cold and toil 

Long on the mind, whilst yet the vital spark 

Clung to the body stubbornly, had brought; (144-162) 


In the tropics: 


Nor where the tropics bound the realms of day 

With a broad belt of mingling cloud and flame, 
Where blue mists through the unmoving atmosphere 
Scattered the seeds of pestilence, and fed 

Unnatural vegetation, where the land 

Teemed with all earthquake, tempest and disease 

Was Man a nobler being; (166-172) 


With the point of view expressed in these lines may be compared 
Cabanis’s general theory of the effect of environment on morality: 


Ainsi donc le régime, c’est-a-dire l’usage journalier de l’air, des alimens, des 
boissons, de la veille, du sommeil et des divers travaux, exerce une influence 
trés-€tendue sur les idées, sur les passions, sur les habitudes, en un mot, sur 
état moral. 

Par conséquent, il importe beaucoup que l’hygiéne en determine et circon- 
stancie les effets; qu’elle tire de leur observation raisonné des régles applicables 
a toutes les circonstances, et propres 4 perfectionner la vie humaine; qu’enfin 
la vraie philosophie montre nettement la liaison de ces effets avec ceux qu’on 
appelle purement moraux, pour les faire concourir plus sdrement les uns et les 
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autres, au seul but raisonnable de toutes les recherches et de tous les travaux; 
4 l’amélioration de l’homme, a l’accrotssement de son bonheur.* 


More specifically, however, of the effect of climate on character, in 
the ninth section of his work, entitled “De l’influence des climats sur |es 
habitudes morales,” Cabanis says: 


Le tempérament, caracterisé par l’aisance et la liberté de toutes les fonctions, par 
la tournure heureuse de tous les penchans et de toutes les idées, se développe 
rarement et mal dans les pays trés-froids et dans les pays trés-chauds.® 


He then describes the ideal climate and its happy effects: 


Les climats tempérés, les terrains coupés de coteaux, arrosés d’eaux vives, 
couverts de vignobles ou d’arbres 4 fruits, et dont le sol, tout a la fois fertile et 
léger, est naturellement revétu de verdure et de doux ombrages, sont les plus 
propres a développer dans les individus, et 4 fixer dans les races, le tempérament 
heureux dont nous parlons.... Un air serein, une heureuse température, la 
presence continuelle d’objets rians, des alimens succulens et doux, mais stimulans 
et fins, en secondant ce premier effet, ne sauraient manquer de faire prendre au 
systéme toutes ces favorables habitudes: et pour peu que les institutions sociales 
laissent le climat exercer en pays son influence, pendant quelques générations, 
un pays tel que celui qui vient d’étre décrit, est toujours habité par une race 
d’hommes dont le tournure d’esprit, les passions ou les gofits, ont ordinairement 
le méme caractére, et se manifestent par des traits analogues ou correspondans.’ 


Such a picture seems to have influenced directly the following description 
in “Queen Mab” of the perfect climate of the future: 


The fertile bosom of the earth gives suck 

To myriads who still grow beneath her care, 
Rewarding her with their pure perfectness: 
The balmy breathings of the wind inhale 

Her virtues and diffuse them all abroad: 
Health floats amid the general atmosphere, 
Glows in the fruits, and mantles on the stream: 


5 Op. cit., 1, 131. 

* Ibid., 11, 172.—The idea of the effect of climate on morality was not original with 
Cabanis, nor wasit uncommon in the eighteenth century. Cabanis himself quotes Hippoc- 
rates at length on the subject and credits Montesquieu with the same belief. It is very 
likely also that Shelley encountered it in his study of Holbach, who says, ‘Les hommes 
varient dans les différens climats pour la couleur, pour la taille, pour la conformation, 
pour la force, pour |’industrie, pour le courage, pour les facultés de l’esprit,”” Le Systéme de 
la Nature (London, 1770), 1, 84, and also in a work which Shelley refers to in the notes to 
“Queen Mab” entitled Lettres sur Origine des Sciences, et sur Celle des Peuples del’ Asie 
(Paris, 1777) by Jean Sylvain Bailly, who states: “Il faut 4 la constitution parfaite de 
homme un degré chaleur moyen, a peu prés égal, peut-¢tre a celui que nous éprouvons 
dans nos climats, lesquels, par cette raison, ont été nommés tempérés,” p. 114. 

1 Op. cit., 1, 173. 
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No storms deform the beaming brow of heaven, 
Nor scatter in the freshness of its pride 
The foliage of the ever verdant trees. . . . (vit, 107-118) 


In such a climate disease will not exist to impair the health and morality 
of mankind: 
Earth was no longer Hell; 
Love, freedom, health had given 
Their ripeness to the manhood of its prime, (vim, 14-16) 


Here now the human being stands adorning 
This loveliest earth with taintless body and mind; (vm, 198-199) 


Peace cheers the mind, health renovates the frame; 
Disease and pleasure cease to mingle here, (v111, 229-230) 


Languor, disease, and ignorance dare not come: 
O happy Earth, reality of Heaven! (rx, 10-11) 


The deadly germs of languor and disease 
Died in the human frame, and Purity 
Blessed with all gifts her earthly worshippers. (rx, 62-64) 


The earth with its poles no longer ice-bound, its deserts fertile and green, 
its seas placid and kind, will know an eternal spring (VIII, 58-106). 
There is a similar, though briefer, picture in ‘Prometheus Unbound” 
where, after speaking of the climate of the past when 


the unseasonable seasons drove 
With alternating shafts of frost and fire 
Their shelterless pale tribes to mountain caves, (1. ii. 52-54) 


Shelley describes the perfect climate of the future: 


In mild variety the seasons mild 

With rainbow-skirted showers, and odorous winds, 

And long blue meteors cleansing the dull night, 

And the life-kindling shafts of the keen sun’s 

All-piercing bow, and the dew-mingled rain 

Of the calm moonbeams, a soft influence mild, 

Shall clothe the forests and the fields, ay even 

The crag-built deserts of the barren deep, 

With ever-living leaves, and fruits, and flowers. (111. iii. 115-123) 


Shelley’s proof in “Queen Mab” of nature’s achievement of such a 
climate is somewhat fantastic. In the sixth canto he says: 


How sweet a scene will earth become! 
Of purest spirits a pure dwelling place, 
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Symphonious with the planetary spheres; 
When man, with changeless nature coalescing, 
Will undertake regeneration’s work, 
When its ungenial poles no longer point 

To the red and baleful sun 

That faintly twinkles there. (39-46) 


and explains the meaning of the passage in a note whose first portion 
plainly shows the influence of Cabanis’s ideas on the relation of health 
to morality: 


The north polar star, to which the axis of the earth, in its present state of 
obliquity points. It is exceedingly probable, from many considerations, that this 
obliquity will gradually diminish, until the equator coincides with the ecliptic; 
the nights and days will then become equal on the earth throughout the year, 
and probably the seasons also. There is no great extravagance in presuming that 
the progress of the perpendicularity of the poles may be as rapid as the progress 
of intellect; or that there should be a perfect identity between the moral and 
physical improvement of the species. It is certain that wisdom is not compatible 
with disease, and that, in the present state of the climates of the earth, health, 
in the true and comprehensive sense of the word, is out of the reach of civilized 
man. Astronomy teaches us that the earth is now in its progress, and that the 
poles are every year becoming more and more perpendicular to the ecliptic.’ 


Shelley seems to have believed that in the earth’s Golden Age an 
ideal climate existed, but that when man forsook his vegetarian diet, 
the Golden Age and its continuous springtime were ended. Thus he says 
in his note on vegetarianism: 


At some distant period man forsook the path of nature, and sacrificed the purity 
and happiness of his being to unnatural appetites. The date of this event seems 
to have also been that of some great change in the climates of the earth, with 
which it has an obvious correspondence.* 


While he may have encountered the idea of the earth’s changed climate 
at the termination of the Golden Age in Thomas Burnet’s The Theory of 
the Earth,” or in Paradise Lost," or in Thomson’s Spring," it is fairly 
certain that its more immediate source was Newton’s Return to Nature. 
Newton says: 


It is an astronomical fact which cannot be easily disputed, that the poles of the 
earth were at some distant period perpendicular to its orbit, as those of the 
planet Jupiter are now, whose inhabitants must therefore enjoy a perpetual 
spring.4 


8 Op. cit., 808. ® Ibid., 826; cf. The Return to Nature, xtx, 506. 
1® London, 1684, pp. 67-68, 186-196. "1 Bk. x, . 668 ff. 
12 LI]. 300 ff. 13 Op. cit. xtx, 506 
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In a footnote he continues: 


It was a tenet of the most ancient priests of whom we have any knowledge, the 
Brachmans, that still, by some portentous bursting forth of the earth’s bowels, 
a second change will be accomplished, which shall bring back equal seasons 


and perpetual spring.“ 


In conclusion, it might be said that there is something almost absurd 
in Shelley’s fusion of a fantastic astronomical hypothesis with vege- 
tarianism and Cabanis’s theory of the relation between climate and 
morality. On the other hand, his recognition of the important relation 
between man’s physical life and his moral and intellectual life is cer- 
tainly a more realistic conception of human existence than the a priori 
theorizing of Godwin and reveals again with what zeal he seized upon 
every idea that seemed to promise any amelioration of the life of man. 

ISRAEL JAMES KAPSTEIN 

Brown University 


“ Ibid. 
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XV 
“LIBELLOUS ATTACK” ON DE QUINCEY 


OR a voluminously autobiographical writer, De Quincey on occasion 

can be surprisingly reticent. His most frankly reminiscent narratives 
are sometimes colored by circumstances which he elaborately hints at 
rather than reveals. Peculiarly disconcerting to the student on this 
account is an article in Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine for February, 1841, 
reprinted by Masson under the title “Story of a Libel, with Thoughts 
on Duelling,’’ which tells of his helplessness in the face of a downright 
insult to his wife perpetrated in 1824 by an anonymous slanderer. His 
account is both incomplete and ambiguous. He hesitates to be explicit 
on so ticklish a subject, and yet he cannot let the story alone. For al! 
his suppressions, however, and though Masson has not identified it, the 
libel is recoverable to-day. With practical certainty we may also name 
its author.'* In other essays, once we have the key, we may find allusions 
to the libel and its author, even answers to some of its charges; in par- 
ticular, we may see that De Quincey’s painful recollection of it shaped 
some of his alterations in the revised Confessions of 1856. 

Beginning with the magazine publication of the Confessions in 1821, 
there are many references in the essays to Margaret Simpson, the farm- 
er’s daughter of twenty-one years whom De Quincey, then thirty-one, 
married on February 15, 1817, three months after the birth of their first 
child. The abiding strength of his affection for her is attested by the 
number and the warm eloquence of his allusions to her, overt and veiled, 
in the papers which he published shortly after her death on August 7, 
1837.* Such studies in disaster overtaking happy families as “The House- 
hold Wreck” (1838) and “Early Memorials of Grasmere” (1839) seem to 
show his mind dwelling with a pertinacity unusual even for him upon 
the solemn finality of death and its reverberations in the mind of the 
bereaved. In “The Saracen’s Head” (1839) and the frankly autobio- 
graphical essays on Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey (1839-40), 


1 The Collected Writings of Thomas De Quincey, ed. David Masson (London, 1896-97), 
111, 160-196. Cited Works hereafter. 

4 Horace Ainsworth Eaton in Thomas De Quincey: A Biography (New York, 1936), 
which has appeared since this study was accepted for publication, locates the libel (not 
quite precisely) and conjecturally names the author (p. 302); cf. Malcolm Elwin’s impres- 
sionistic account in De Quincey (London, [1935]), p. 111. 

* Ernest de Selincourt, Dorothy Wordsworth: A Biography (Oxford, 1933), p. 304; M. L 
Armitt, Rydal, ed. W. F. Rawnsley (Kendal, 1916), pp. 679, 685 f.—The son, William, 
was born Nov. 9, 1816, according to De Quincey (A. H. Japp, De Quincey Memorials 
[London, 1891], m, 116); baptized Nov. 15 (Eaton, p. 221). The bride was baptized 
March 21, 1796 (Eaton, p. 219). * Date from Masson’s preface in Works, tv, 8. 
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references to Margaret de Quincey are frequent and tender.‘ And in the 
London reminiscences printed in Tai#’s in 1838 and 1840 De Quincey 
dwells at length, especially in the paper on Lamb, upon the hardships of 
exile from his family in the early "Twenties. 

The exile motif recurs in “Story of a Libel,” which seems to have been 
written in 1838, the year after his wife’s death, rather than 1841, the 
year of publication.’ Appearing in TJait’s under two running-titles, 
“Duelling” and “Libellous Attack by a London Journal,” the article is 
both a chapter in the series of London reminiscences and a reiteration of 
De Quincey’s attempts to make casuistry respectable.* Recalling Burke, 
he justifies the duelling convention as the “cheap defense’ of society 
against insult and slander; and he is at some pains to determine the de- 
gree of provocation which will warrant a challenge in hot blood. Two ex- 
amples of provocation at least speculatively sufficient he presents, the 
second of which is his own. 

He had, he says, come up to London in 1824 in utter dejection of mind, 
to continue the miserable hack-work by means of which he fell just 
short of being able to support his growing family. With his breakfast at 
the city hotel at which his coach delivered him shortly after six in the 
morning, he had a copy of the Times; and in its literary intelligence he 
found a 
notice of a satirical journal, very low priced, and already advanced to its third 
or fourth number. My heart palpitated a little on seeing myself announced as 
the principal theme for the malice of the current number. . . . The exposure 
and depluming .. . of the leading “humbugs” of the age—that was announced 
as the regular business of the journal: and the only question which remained to 
be settled was the more or less of the degree; and also . . . whether personal 
abuse were intermingled with literary.” 


That personal abuse was there he discovered after searching out the 
publisher, a respectable-looking medical bookseller in Smithfield, and 
buying a complete set of the “three or four numbers” already issued. 
The attack was made upon him through his wife—how, he does not 
precisely indicate, though he suggests, after some hesitation, its tenor: 


This slander seemed to have been built upon some special knowledge of me; for 
I had often spoken with horror of those who could marry persons in a condition 


‘Some of these passages were cancelled in the revision of 1852 and later; compare 
Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine, v1 (1839), 1, 3, 11, 246 with Works, m, 230, 231f., 252, 284. 

5 “Fourteen years have gone by since then’”’ [1824]; see Works, m1, 176.—The paper 
begins, moreover, “This mention of Allan Cunningham” (p. 160); and the London rem- 
iniscence dealing with Cunningham, though published in Dec. 1840, professes to have been 
written shortly after Jan. 28, 1838; see Works, m1, 150. 

® For discussions of casuistry earlier published, see Works, x, 29 f. and note, and vm 
398 ff. (both 1823); vir 310-368 (1839-40). ™ Works, ut, 172. 
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which obliged them to obedience . . . ; and I had spoken on this ground, that 
the authority of a master might be supposed to have been interposed, whether it 
really were so or not, in favour of his designs; and thus a presumption ... 
always remained that his wooing had been, perhaps, not the wooing of perfect 
freedom, so essential to the dignity of woman, and, therefore, essential to his 
own dignity. .. . The libeller, therefore, did seem to have some knowledge of 
my peculiar opinions; yet, in other points, either from sincere ignorance or from 
affectation, and by way of turning aside suspicion, he certainly manifested a 
non-acquaintance with facts relating to me that must have been familiar enough 
to all within my circle.* 


The journal expired with the seventh number, he says, despite attempts 
to keep it alive with obscenity, as in a sketch, “My Wedding Night,” 
attributed to Byron. But the libel was inserted, “months afterwards,’ 
in a Kendal newspaper. At Kendal he was known, though not perfectly; 
and there the “wanton malignity” of the libel was generally condemned. 
Even so, his reputation suffered. 

He was unable to account for the malignity which too apparently in- 
spired the attack upon him; and even when he came to tell the story he 
seemed now to know, now not to know, the identity of its author. Some- 
times he speaks of “these libellers,” “malicious writers.’ Again, it is 
one person: “the unknown hound who yelled on that occasion among this 
kennel of curs.”" But almost immediately afterwards he hints at a 
knowledge of the libeller’s character and situation. Other objects of at- 
tack in the journal, such as Sir Humphry Davy, he says, were clearly 
subject to no more than the “gay impertinence of some man upon town, 
armed with triple Irish brass from original defect of feeling, and willing 
to raise an income by running amuck at any person just then occupying 
enough of public interest to make the abuse saleable”; whereas he himself 
had been attacked with the “pertinacity and acharnement” of a “bull- 
dog.”’"* And yet he had made this enemy unawares. He could not have 
had a literary enemy. True, he had been mildly critical of the English 
style in an anonymous translation of Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, and he 
had been a little flippant in reviewing Miss Hawkins’s Amecdotes." 
“Jealousy, I have since understood, jealousy, was the foundation of the 
whole. A little book of mine had made its way into the drawing-rooms, 
where some book of his had not been heard of.’’* Thus, inconsistently, 
he betrays the fact that in 1838 he suspected some one person. But De 
Quincey was probably correct in believing that, at the time of the libel, 
the real perpetrator of the insult would have been difficult for him to 
discover by straightforward inquiry. And it is easier for one to imagine 


® Works, m1, 178. * Ibid. 18 Jbid., m1, 179, 182. 11 [bid., 111, 176. 
18 [bid., mm, 177. 8 Tbid., mm, 174 f. 4 bid, m1, 176. 
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him “convulsed with wrath” ‘‘in the elegant promenades of Smithfield 
... fit academy for such amenities of literature!”"*—than summoning 
his assailant to the field of honor. 


If the “vast Babylonian confusion of the enormous columns” of the 
Times for 1824 led De Quincey to the libel, however, it will do as much 
for us. The literary announcements in the Times discover ample evidence 
that De Quincey was indeed toiling hard upon his hack-work;"* and they 
show that the year was prolific in new journals satirical in part or in 
whole, among them The English Spy, The Literary Magnet, The Aitic 
Miscellany, The Cigar, The Man of Letters, The John Bull Magazine. The 
last-named had been gaily announced in the John Bull Sunday news- 
paper for June 27 (p. 211): 


On the 1st of July, price 1s. 
THE JOHN BULL MAGAZINE, edited by a Committee of Plain People, who 
dip into all sorts of Books, frequent all sorts of company, drink ale with their 
cheese, and ask twice for their soup if they want it.... John Anderson, 40, 
West Smithfield, will publish it. ... Books, communications, and advertise- 
ments, to be franked to the Publisher, for the Editors. 


The publication of its first number was advertised in the Times for 
July 3: 
This day is published, price 1s. 

THE JOHN BULL MAGAZINE, No. I. Contents—...7. “My Wedding 
Night;” the obnoxious chapter in Lord Byron’s MS. Memoirs. 8. The Humbugs 
of the Age. No. 1. The Opium Eater. ... 13. Rhyming Review of Redgauntlet, 
... Henderson’s History of Wines, &c. with a Prose P.S. of Literary Chit Chat. 
London, printed for John Anderson; Edinburgh, John Sutherland; Glasgow, 
W. R. M’Phun.... 1” 


In this first number of The John Bull Magazine are conjoined, then, “My 
Wedding Night,”’ a treatment of De Quincey as one of the ‘“‘Shumbugs of 
the age,” and a Smithfield publisher. But in advertisements of the second 
and third editions of the first number,'® and in all advertisements of 


4 Ibid. 

Chiefly articles, translations, and reviews in the London and Knight’s Quarterly 
magazines; but the bitterness of his struggle is clearer in the series of notices announcing 
his translation of Walladmor, a German counterfeit Waverley novel, over which he groaned 
two months; see Works, xtv, 132 ff. First in three volumes and later in two, its pub- 
lication is imminent in Times advertisements for Oct. 1 (p. 4, col. 2), Oct. 20, Nov. 1 
and 9 (all p. 4, col. 1), and Nov. 24 (p. 3, col. 5); on Dec. 20 (p. 4, col. 1) it is ‘published 
this day.” The translator’s “‘Postscript” to the book itself is dated Dec. 11; see Walladmor 
(London, 1825), 11, 309. 47 Times, July 3, 1824, p. 4, col. 4. 

8 Times, Aug. 18, p. 4, col. 1; John Bull, July 25, p. 241 
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later numbers that I have seen, the London publisher is J. (or James) 
Smith, 163, Strand—rather distant from the shambles of Smithfield. 
The humbug for No. 2 was Dr. Kitchiner;'* for No. 3, Sir Humphry 
Davy;”° for No. 4, “Bishop the Composer.’ The advertisement for No. 2 
recapitulates the bright spots of No. 1, ““My Wedding Night,” the 
Opium-Eater, and the “Rhyming Review.” Advertisements further 
show that John Anderson and James Smith were joint sponsors for at 
least two medical publications.” 

“The Humbugs of the Age. No. 1.—The Opium Eater’ is undoubt- 
edly the libel which De Quincey describes in the article published in 
1841. But the chronology of his report is confused. If the libel was in 
the “current” number of The John Bull Magazine when he first read of 
it, that number was the first, not the “third or fourth.” We know that 
De Quincey returned from Westmoreland to London at about the right 
time to read the advertisement for the first number in the Times oi 
July 3.% But he speaks distinctly of having bought of the Smithfiel\ 
medical publisher ‘“‘a set of the journal, then amounting to three or four 
numbers,’ and he had evidently read No. 3, in which Sir Humphry 
Davy was humbug of the month. Furthermore, in 1838 he remembers 
his review of Wilhelm Meister as having preceded his first sight of the 
libel. Actually, the review did not appear until August and September 
1824.8 It is conceivable that, if he made a trip to Westmoreland after 
July, he might have returned to London towards the beginning of Sep- 
tember, to read in the Times an advertisement of the third number of 
the magazine—an advertisement which, like that for No. 2, might have 
recalled the titles of the three most notable contributions to No. 1, and 
which might again have named the Smithfield publisher, Anderson, 
either alone or in conjunction with James Smith. This would have been 
after the publication of the first article on Wilhelm Meister, in which, 


19 John Bull, Aug. 1, p. 256. 

20 Information supplied by Dr. H. T. Silverstein. 

1 Times, Oct. 2, p. 1, col. 1. 

2 The Cottage Physician and Family Adviser, No. X (John Bull, Aug. 22, p. 273); A 
Physician’s Advice, for the Prevention and Cure of Indigestion .. . , No. 3 (Times, Aug. 12, 
p. 4, col. 1). 

23 The John Bull Magazine, and Literary Recorder (London: James Smith, 163, Strand, 
1824), 1, 21-24.—Dr. H. T. Silverstein kindly procured for me photostats of these pages 
in the British Museum copy (P. P. 5950), which is an octavo of one volume only, contain- 
ing six numbers (July—Dec. 1824). 

% “About midsummer last year,’’ wrote De Quincey to John Wilson, Feb. 24, 1825; 
see Mrs. [Mary] Gordon, ‘Christopher North’: A Memoir of John Wilson (New York, 1860), 
p. 274.—Charles Knight met him in London in time to get a translation for the fifth num- 
ber of the Quarterly Magazine, published July 31 (Times, Aug. 2, p. 1, col. 3); see Passages 
of a Working Life during Half a Century (London, 1864-65), 1, 326 f. 

%8 Works, 11, 176. % Tbid., x1, 222, note 1. 
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according to Masson, occurred the severest strictures on the trans- 
lator’s style.?” But I have been unable to find such an advertisement in 
the Times ,** and I have no positive evidence that De Quincey returned 
home between July 1824 and July 1825. In any case, the chronology of 
his account remains confused—as might have been expected, after four- 
teen years. 

Furthermore, the libel was reprinted in the Kendal Chronicle, not 
“months afterwards,” but six weeks afterwards, August 14, 1824.2 


“The John Bull Magazine of 1824,” says a recent historian of British 
literary journalism, “‘was a periodical of perverted ingenuity and coarse 
personalities.”*® The judgment is scarcely too harsh to apply to the 
article upon the Opium-Eater, which occupied pages 21-24 in the first 
number, immediately following ““My Wedding Night.” It is largely a 
“slashing” review of the Confessions, with briefer references to De 
Quincey’s article on Miss Hawkins’s Amecdotes and to “Letters to a 
Young Man Whose Education Has Been Neglected,” and with ugly in- 
sinuations regarding De Quincey’s person, character, and private history. 
In two places, at least, it exhibits a gross misreading of the Confessions 
which are being ridiculed, as in the passage whose charge De Quincey 
has himself indicated in his account of the libel: 


We said just now, that we should speak anon of his servant-maid. There is 


something excessively disgusting in being obliged to look into any man’s private 
life, but when we have it tossed into our faces, we must now and then do so. 
Now, in the 83d and 84th pages of Quincy’s book, he bursts out into an apos- 
trophe to his wife, very fine, and very affecting:—‘‘Beloved M., thou wert my 
Electra—thou thoughtest not much to stoop to humble offices of kindness, and 
to servile ministrations—” and much more trash, which we have not room to 
quote. The truth of the business is, that this Electra, who did not think much 
(affected puppy) to stoop to servile offices, was his servant-maid long before he 
married her, and had often made his bed before she ascended it. This is no blame 
to the woman: but who can bear to hear Quincy wondering at her stooping to 
servile offices, when it was to such that she was bred; and comparing a West- 
moreland waiting-wench to the daughter of Agamemnon, the king of men.*° 

27 Ibid. 

*8 Or in John Bull. He may have mistaken the paper; in April 1809 Dorothy Words- 
worth wrote to him, ‘‘We received your paper; not the Times, but the Globe”; see Letters 
of the Wordsworth Family, ed. William Knight (Boston & London, 1907), 1, 420.—I find 
no trace in the Times of any “‘notice” or “extracts’’ such as he supposes he might have seen 
there; see Works, 111, 173. 

*% Date kindly furnished by Professor Eaton in a letter of July 1, 1936. Extracts from 
this reprint which he quotes (p. 303, note 11) show only a careless printer’s variation from 
corresponding passages in the original version. 

*® Walter James Graham, English Literary Periodicals (New York, 1930), p. 360. 

* John Bull Magazine, 1, 22 f. 
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250 “Libellous Attack” on De Quincey 


The libeller goes on, as De Quincey does mot tell us, to demand the dates 
of the marriage and the birth of the first child. No wonder De Quincey’s 
blood boiled. The critic, since he cited pages, presumably had a copy of 
the book before him as he wrote; but nothing in the text warrants his 
identification of ‘‘M.” with the servant. And how is one to answer a 
charge which thus mingles fiction with fact which one does not care to 
publish? 

The “‘personalities” of The John Bull Magazine were a little too coarse 
for even the notoriously “personal” Blackwood’s of the day. In the July 
number of Blackwood’s, Timothy Tickler reproached the editor of the 
new journal for his ‘venom.’ In the Noctes Ambrosiane for the August 
number there is a complaint by Christopher North; i.e., De Quincey’s 
friend, John Wilson. Asked by O’Doherty if he disapproves of the at- 
tack on De Quincey, North replies: 


Disapprove?—I utterly despised it, and so, no doubt, did he. They say he is no 
scholar, because he has never published any verbal criticisms on any Greek 
authors—what stuff! then, I take it, the best scholars in the world are such 
creatures as Dr Parr—* 


There is no word of the personal insult; perhaps North himself had un- 
wittingly furnished some of its ingredients. A moment later O’Doherty 
was saying, “I . . . find it is always much less trouble to fill up the details 
of any piece of business from the creation of fancy, than by cudgelling 
one’s brains for the minutiz of fact—In fact, sir, I despise fact.”” Now 
O’Doherty is the Noctes impersonation of Dr. William Maginn (1794- 
1842), Irish scholar and wit, linguist, parodist, connoisseur of tipple in 
all its varieties, ready journalist and inveterate lampooner—the man 
upon whom there are the best grounds for affiliating the De Quincey 
libel. Perhaps the most versatile and certainly the most irrepressibly 
“personal” of the young men who made the early Blackwood’s lively, he 
had involved the publisher in a libel suit while he was still an anonymous 
and unpaid contributor; and he was to worry the man with threats of 
others as long as he remained a regular contributor.* On a visit to Edin- 
burgh in 1821 he had met Wilson, Lockhart, and other members of the 


1 Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, xvi (1824), 115.—The letter is most severe upon 
the publication of ““My Wedding Night,’ which it assumes to be authentically Byron’s. 

® Blackwood’s, xvi, 242 £.—I owe this citation to Mr. Kenneth P. Miller. 

33 Miriam M. H. Thrall, Rebellious Fraser’s: Nol Y orke’s Magazine in the Days of Maginn, 
Thackeray, and Carlyle (New York, 1934), pp. 161-244, gives the best recent review of 
Maginn’s life, including some new facts. 

* Mrs. [Margaret] Oliphant, Annals of a Publishing House: William Blackwood and His 
Sons (New York, 1897), 1, 177, 179, 368-375, 401 f. 
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group; and he is plausibly credited with having inaugurated the Noctes 
Ambrosiane series in 1822.% Shortly after his removal to London in 
February 1824,* he was for a time entrusted by John Murray with the 
biography of Byron before the task was finally settled upon Thomas 
Moore.*? During the nearly twenty years of literary and political journal- 
ism which followed, he was for the most part a faithful Tory; but at one 
time he wrote leading articles for both the Radical True Sun and the 
infamous Tory Age,** against which, it is recorded, “‘sixteen actions had 
been brought for libel—sixteen judgments obtained; but not a farthing 
of damages could be recovered—at one time, a poor old woman was 
registered as its proprietor.’’*® 

Maginn’s authorship of the libel on De Quincey might be plausibly 
inferred from a comparison of its tricks of method and style with those 
exhibited in papers acknowledged as his by his editors; but there is 
more conclusive evidence. His biographers, though they do not specific- 
ally mention the episode of The John Bull Magazine, acknowledge his 
irresistible tendency to libel, with varying degrees of regret. E. V. 
Kenealy, whose unctuous memoir in the Dublin University Magazine*® 
is still the chief source for the record of Maginn’s life, cannot have been 
wholly sincere in his apology; for he wrote to R. Shelton Mackenzie, 
editor of an American edition of selections in five volumes: ‘You have 
a glorious opportunity to edit a rare work, where you have no fear of libel 
laws before your eyes. Maginn’s best things can never be republished here, 
until all his victims have passed from the scene.’*' Mackenzie, not in 
his memoir of Maginn, but in a note to his edition of the Noctes Am- 
brosiane, imputes to the Blackwood’s group a “‘belief that Maginn was 
chief writer” in The John Bull Magazine, and reports John Murray’s 
declaration that only Maginn could have furnished the journal with 
“My Wedding Night.’*? His latest biographer ignores the Magazine, 
though she amply acknowledges his libelling tendency in other peri- 
odicals.# 


% R, Shelton Mackenzie, “Memoir of William Maginn,” in The Fraserian Papers; see 
Miscellaneous Writings of ... Dr. Maginn, v (New York, 1857), pp. liii f.; cf. Thrall, 
pp. 239 f£. % Thrall, p. 179. 

37 [E. V. Kenealy], “William Maginn,” Dublin University Magazine, xx1m (1844), 86; 
Noctes Ambrosiane, ed. R. S. Mackenzie (New York, 1866), 1, 436 and notes. 

% S[amuel] Carter] Hall, A Book of Memories (London, 1871), p. 159. Thrall (p. 212) 
admits the fact but objects to inferences drawn from it. 

3* Alexander Andrews, The History of British Journalism ...to... 1855 (London 
1859), m, 175. 

0 xxi (1844), 72-101. Lockhart found this memoir outrageous; see Oliphant, 11, 360; 
cf. Kenealy, p. 74. 41 Mackenzie’s “Memoir,” p. x. 

© Ed. cit.,1, 474 f. * Thrall, passim, and pp. 161-244. 
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There is contemporary testimony to his connection with the De 
Quincey libel. 

1. J. G. Lockhart, who maintained to the end a sort of protective 
fondness for Maginn and who collaborated with him in a Noctes as late 
as 1829,“ wrote to John Wilson on an undated Wednesday in 1825, 
““Maginn, you have heard, I suppose, is universally considered as the sole 
man of the John Bull Magazine; a most infamous concern, and in gen- 
eral displaying a marvellous lack of every thing but the supremest im- 
pudence.’ If he was sole man, he must have written the De Quincey 
article. If he was merely sole editor, he would still presumably have 
written himself the first article, and probably all the others, of a series 
so characteristic of the Magazine as ‘““Humbugs of the Age.” At any rate, 
the author promises at the end of No. 1 to exhibit Dr. Kitchiner as his 
next specimen; and he carries out his promise in No. 2. As O’Doherty, 
who claimed food and drink as his peculiar province in Blackwood’s“ 
Maginn repeatedly referred to Dr. Kitchiner, author of The Cook’s 
Oracle, especially in the estimable ‘““Maxims of O’Doherty,” published 
in the spring and early fall of 1824.47 

2. The libel is directly attributed to Maginn by James Crossley, presi- 
dent of the Chetham Society, in an appendix to the sketch of De Quincey 
in The Admission Register of the Manchester School: 


Dr. Maginn introduced Thomas de Quincey in a magazine now rarely to be 
met with, and of which only six numbers appeared, called the John Bull Maga- 
zine, 1824, amongst what were styled ‘The Humbugs of the Age’... . 

The attack of Dr. Maginn appears to have galled De Quincey much more than 
it needed to have done. It was prompted by no real malignity of feeling, for the 
Dr. was one of his great admirers. I remember, when the brilliant articles on 
Bentley . . . first came out in Blackwood’s Magazine, complimenting Dr. Maginn, 
to whom they were generally attributed, on the ability and thorough mastery 
of the subject which they displayed. ‘No, sir,’ said he, ‘they are not written 
by me, but by a much cleverer fellow, and a much better scholar, Thomas 
De Quincey.’ 


“ Lockhart to Blackwood; see Oliphant, 1, 243. 

* Memoir of Wilson, pp. 287 f. 

The O’Doherty Papers, ed. R. S. Mackenzie, in Miscellaneous Writings of ... Maginn 
(New York, 1855), 1, 250. 

47 Nos. 28, 32, 99, and introduction to Part III (O’Doherty Papers, 1, 123, 127, 158, 145). 
See also O’Doherty Papers, 11, 157; Noctes 1, 333, 452; and cf. Blackwood’s, x (1821), 563- 
569. The name is also spelt Kitchener. 

48 Ed. Jeremiah Finch Smith, in Remains Historical & Literary Connected with the Pala- 
tine Counties of Lancaster and Chester, xxi, Chetham Society, (Manchester, 1868), 1, 
226 f.; signature C. identified, p. v—Quoted in part in Notes and Queries, 5th series, vim 
(1877), 108. 
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Crossley was an early contributor to Blackwood’s and the life-long inti- 
mate of W. Harrison Ainsworth.** In 1830, the year of the Bentley 
articles, Ainsworth (who had come to London in 1824) had known 
Maginn at least three years, had published him, and was a recognized 
adherent to Fraser’s Magazine, of which Maginn was editor.*® Maginn 
and Crossley, being frequent guests at Ainsworth’s house, had many op- 
portunities to meet and talk together. 

3. Even in 1824 Maginn was identified with the libel on De Quincey 
by a newcomer in London, the yet obscure writer Thomas Carlyle. Giv- 
ing to his intended bride a discouraging and somewhat exaggerated ac- 
count of literary life in the metropolis, Carlyle wrote on December 20, 
1824: 


The dwarf Opium-Eater (my Critic in the London Magazine) lives here in lodg- 
ings, with a wife and children living or starving on the scanty produce of his 
scribble, far off in Westmoreland. He carries a laudanum bottle in his pocket; 
and the venom of a wasp in his heart. Allan Cunningham has cut him, men 
generally have cut him; a rascal Maghean (or Magin who writes much of the 
blackguardism of Blackwood) his [sic] been frying him to cinders on the gridiron 
of the John Bull.™ 


If in 1824 De Quincey was unable to learn the name of his libeller, 
we need not be astonished. Unlike Lockhart, he did not have already a 
lively interest in Maginn, or a prospective Quarterly editor’s facilities 
for hearing literary gossip. He was far from being, like Carlyle, an alert 
young Scot with his way to make in the world. At the time, De Quincey 
may have suspected the anonymous translator of Wilhelm Meister, how- 
ever little we, knowing that the translator was Carlyle, may do so. He 
evidently had a bad conscience about his criticism, and he erroneously 
supposed that it had been published before the libel.* Carlyle found the 
criticism so “cleverish and completely hostile” that, on its account, he 


4S. M. Ellis, William Harrison Ainsworth and His Friends (London & New York, 1911), 
passim. Ellis, 1, 113, 161, 171, 223. 

® Extract from the original letter, MS. 530, National Library of Scotland, from a tran- 
script kindly furnished me by the Librarian, Mr. Henry W. Meikle.—The passage is 
omitted from The Love Letters of Thomas Carlyle and Jane Welsh, ed. Alexander Carlyle 
(London & New York, 1909), 1, 58, and expurgated in J. A. Froude, Thomas Carlyle: 
A History of the First Forty Years of His Life (New York, 1882), 1, 214. With Cunning- 
ham’s attitude, cf. the account of satirical comments on De Quincey at Lamb’s on July 6, 
in Henry Crabb Robinson, Diary, Reminiscences, and Correspondence, ed. Thomas Sadler 
yee 1869), 11, 9. On the preceding day, Carlyle and Irving had had tea with Lamb. 
(Ibid.)} 

® In the second article De Quincey says he has heard that some of Goethe’s admirers 
in London “have on occasion of our former article pushed their partisanship to the extent 
of forgetting the language of gentlemen” (Works, x1, 225). 
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was prepared for De Quincey’s uneasiness when the two men met in 
Edinburgh about 1827.% “Poor De Quincey, whom I wished to know,” 
he says, “was reported to tremble at the thought of such a thing; and 
did fly pale as ashes, poor little soul, the first time we actually met.’”™ 
In a person of De Quincey’s temperament, such perturbation might 
mean only a bad conscience; but it might mean, instead, that he thought 
he was meeting an anonymous enemy whom he was not quite ready to 
attack. 

Later, certainly, De Quincey knew who wrote the libel. In a footnote 
to an article of 1852 he expressly alludes to the “late Dr. Maginn, with 
whom some of us may otherwise have had reason to quarrel,” but who 
was “‘a man of varied accomplishments,—a wit, with singular readiness 
for improvising, and with very extensive scholarship.” He may have 
been only affecting ignorance in the article of 1838; for his description 
of Sir Humphry Davy’s critic in ““Humbugs of the Age”—‘“gay im- 
pertinence of some man upon town, armed with triple Irish brass,” 
etc.—is apt enough for a portrait of Maginn by a prejudiced draughts- 
man. Again, protesting that his narrative is accurate “even in absolute 
trifles,” a footnote to the revised Confessions of 1856 refers to ‘‘an Irish 
critic, specially brilliant as a wit and as a scholar, but also specially 
malicious, [who] had attempted to impeach the accuracy of my narrative, 
in its London section, upon alleged internal grounds.’ So at last was 
the dog that anonymously howled in the 1838 account transformed into 
the brilliant Irish scholar and wit. But the equanimity of these later 
references was not achieved until after the gay Doctor was dead, nor 
until after the howl had been variously echoed in the tortuous defiles of 
De Quincey’s reminiscences. 


It is unnecessary to believe that the libeller was animated either by 
jealousy®’ or by any other variety of personal malice. From the good 
fortune of the young Blackwood’s, Maginn had reason to suppose that 
a spice of “personality” would bring his new journal circulation. He had 
been one of the most active in the Blackwood’s slaughter of the Cockneys 
in general and writers for the London Magazine in particular; and De 
Quincey, besides being a London man, was a likely subject for parody 


53 Date from Froude, 1, 339. 

* Reminiscences, ed. Charles Eliot Norton (London, 1887), 1m, 152. 

% Works, v, 321, note 2—Though the passage shows an amused familiarity with the 
Doctor’s convivial habits, I have no evidence that the two men ever met. 

® Works, tm, 293, note 2. 

5’ Works, 111, 176.—I find no record of any book by Maginn published before 1824; it 
might have been anonymous, like his Whitehall of 1827. 
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and satire.** The “Humbug” article, moreover, for all its mere cavilling, 
shows a real distaste for the rhetorical pomp and the complacent self- 
revelation of the Confessions, as in the extract already quoted. In that 
article Maginn concedes that those who are humbugs for gain or for 
legitimate fame are endurable; but he cannot stomach “the fellows, who, 
on the strength of some wretched infirmity, endeavour to puff themselves 
into notice.” He did not always so limit the range of his satire; a humbug 
of any sort was fair game. While still a youthful pedagogue in Cork, he 
had begun impaling humbugs in an anonymous journal;** in 1840 he was 
still impaling them in the Olympian and passionless cynicism of “The 
Tobias Correspondence”—his last notable prose contribution to a 
magazine. 

Nevertheless, Crossley and the biographers overreach themselves, I 
think, in their apologies for Maginn’s lampoons. “Throughout his life,” 
says Mackenzie, “he never could understand how, when the arrow had 
hit the mark, it was possible for it to rankle in the wound... . There 
was no motive of malice in his wittiest sarcasms.’’*! No personal malice, 
perhaps. But Maginn had a gift for ragging; and the ragger’s passion is 
stimulated by the squirms of his victim. Though speaking dramatically 
in “Pococurante” (1823), Maginn is himself more illuminating than the 
biographers, when he accounts for a friendship broken: 


There was a time that I thought I would have died for him. . . . Yet I lost him 
by a jest. He was wooing most desperately a very pretty girl, equal to him in 
rank, but rather meagre in the purse. . . . By accident I found it out, and when 
I next saw him, I began to quiz him. He was surprised at the discovery, and very 
sore at the quizzing. He answered so testily, that I proceeded to annoy him. He 
became more and more sour, I more and more vexatious in my jokes It was quite 
wrong on my part; but God knows I meant nothing by it. 


At length there was a blow, arrested by the tormentor, and the victim 
left the room. “‘We never have spoke since.’ So Maginn had envisaged 


® Receipt of “The Confessions of an English Pudding-Eater’” was acknowledged in 
The Literary Humbug; or Weekly Take-in, 1 (1823), 48. A heavy parody, “‘Confessions of an 
English Glutton,” was published in Blackwood’s, x111 (1823), 86-93. The London itself 
printed in Jan. 1825 Lamb’s “Letter to an Old Gentleman whose Education has been neg- 
lected,” at which De Quincey took no offence; see Charles and Mary Lamb, The Works, 
ed. E. V. Lucas (London, [1905]), vir, 667, and Times, Dec. 30, 1824, p. 4, col. 2. 

® Kenealy, p. 80; Mackenzie’s “Memoir,” p. xx. 

6° Blackwood’s, xtvim (Am. ed., x1), 52-63, 205-214. 

5. “Memoir,” p. xxi. Cf. Kenealy, p. 81; R. P. Gillies, Memoirs of a Literary Veteran 
(London, 1851), mr, 150; William Jerdan, The Autobiography (London, 1853), m1, 83 and 
Iv, 387 f.; Lionel Stevenson, “Romanticism Run to Seed,” Virginia Quarterly Review, 1x 
(1933), 516. 

® 0’ Doherty Papers, 1, 253.—Mackenzie says (p. 246*) that Maginn cited this sketch 
as evidence of “his ability to be intense, as well as amusing.” 
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the consequences. But the passion was irresistible; and in the same year, 
apparently, he was writing in his own person to Blackwood: “I have got 
considerable influence in that valuable corps, the gentlemen of the press 
—some of whom I have obliged, and others libelled. Either gives a man 
a sort of claim to civility.” 


Naturally De Quincey ignored the libeller’s demand for certain dates 
from the Grasmere parish-register. In 1838, the year after his wife’s 
death, the year in which he wrote of the libel specifically, he was called 
upon to note a somewhat similar discrepancy in dates in Shakespeare’s 
life. He was as unperturbed as one would expect any tolerant biographer 
to be—and no more so—in his remarks upon “‘a simple case of natural 
frailty, youthful precipitancy of passion, of all trespasses the most venial 
where the final intentions are honourable.’™ The charge that his own 
wife had previously been his servant-maid he has indignantly repelled 
in the passage on the libel already quoted here; and later in the same 
essay he speaks of the “utter falsehood of the main allegations.”® But 
already in the fall of 1824 he had been eloquent on the elevation of 
sentiment in women in the lowest walks of life*—as in the article on 
Shakespeare he was eloquent on their dignity: 


. .. a beautiful young woman, in the very poorest family, unless she enters upon 
a life of domestic servitude (in which case her labours are light, suited to her 
sex, and withdrawn from the public eye), so long in fact as she stays under her 
father’s roof, is as perfectly her own mistress and sui juris as the daughter of an 
earl. This personal dignity ...and the feminine gentleness of her voice and 
manners . . . oftentimes combine to make a young cottage beauty as fascinating 
an object as any woman of any station.*” 


And in one of the “Lake Reminiscences” of 1840 he has spoken at length 
of the honor in which domestic service is held in Westmoreland.®* 


8 Oliphant, 1, 392; cf. pp. 391 and 274 for date, and letter of Alan Lang Strout, LTLS, 
March 28, 1936, p. 278. 

“ Works, tv, 51. 

6 De Quincey’s denial is supported by Dorothy Wordsworth’s letter of March 2, 1817: 
“At the up-rouzing of the Bats and the Owls he regularly went thither [to the Simpson 
cottage], and the consequence was that Peggy Sympson . . . presented him with a son ten 
weeks ago, and they... are now spending their honeymoon in our cottage at Gras- 
mere”’; see De Selincourt, Dorothy Wordsworth, p. 304. 

% Walladmor, 11, 136 f.—I attribute the passage to the “obedient (but not quite faithful) 
translator” both because it is typical of De Quincey’s sentiment and because characteristic 
allusions to English persons and affairs are frequent in the context (1, 2, 96, 111, 240, 
279; cf. Works, xtv, 132 ff.); the first allusion is to the Chronicle of Oct. 26, 1824; see Haz- 
litt’s Collected Works, ed. Arnold and Glover (London, 1903), rx, 158 453. 

8? Works, tv, 48. 8 Jbid., 11, 368. 
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If the connection of these passages with the libel is not demonstrably 
close, some of the libeller’s charges are exactly matched by new readings 
in the Confessions of 1856, and directly rebutted in earlier articles. Twice 
certainly and a third time possibly, the libeller had misread the Confes- 
sions to make game of the author. Thus, the very slander on De Quin- 
cey’s wife involves, without warrant in the text, an identification of 
“M.” with the servant-maid who had summoned him to see a Malay 
in his kitchen.® In the original edition, De Quincey had not named the 
servant;’° in the revised edition he has identified her in a footnote, and 
again in an appendix.” 

De Quincey himself has explicitly charged his critic with misreading 
the Confessions account of the house in which, during his youthful 
wanderings in London, he and a forlorn girl-child found nightly shelter. 
Says the libeller: 


In his own nonsensical style of bombast, he calls upon ‘Stony-hearted Oxford- 
street,’-—had he said stony-paved Oxford-street, there might have been some 
sense in it,—‘thou who listenest to the sighs of orphans, and drinkest the tears 
of children,’ with much more childish verbiage of the same kind; all on account, 
it seems, of his having, for some time, sojourned in an empty house there, with 
a strumpet, concerning whom nothing farther is recorded than that her name 
was Ann, and that out of her honest earnings she treated Quincy to a glass—he 
says, of wine and spices. (p. 51.) (It was, most probably, of gin and bitters— 
but, Heaven knows, it is of little consequence.) Now, we happen to know Oxford- 
street well, and must be permitted to doubt the existence, in that quarter, of 
such a house and household as are described in Quincy’s book.... We must 
humbly request from Quincy the number of the house in which he, and his friend 
Ann, used to spend their evenings. . . . 


There is, of course, nothing in the Confessions to suggest that Ann ever 
so much as entered the house; indeed, De Quincey had expressly guarded 
against the libeller’s insinuation, by starting the tag ‘“‘Sine Cerere” and 
recalling to the reader the thinness of his purse.” In 1835, he protested 
that his critic, in “pure coinage,” had recounted “‘certain romantic im- 
possibilities, which, doubtless, could as little attach to a house in Oxford- 
street as they could to a house in any other quarter of London.’’® 

For the other misreading implied in the libeller’s incredulous para- 
graph there was, I think, some excuse in the original text of the Con- 
fessions, though De Quincey has twice abused his critic for the misin- 
terpretation. Thus in the essay just cited, De Quincey says: 


* In March 1824 De Quincey replied to another critic who, like Maginn, was skeptical 
of the Malay story itself; see Works, rx, 39, note 2. 

% Confessions .. . Reprinted from the First Edition . .. , ed. Richard Garnett (London 
1885), pp. 106 f. 11 Works, tt, 403 £., 460 ff. 
™ Garnett’s ed., p. 40; cf. Works, 11, 359, much expanded. % Works, 1, 55f. 
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Meantime, I had sufficiently indicated that, whatsoever street was concerned 
in that affair, Oxford-street was mot: and it is remarkable enough, as illustrating 
this amiable reviewer’s veracity, that no one street in London was absolutely 
excluded but one, and that one, Oxford-street. For I happened to mention that, 
on such a day (my birth-day), I had turned aside from Oxford-street to look 
at the house in question. I will now add that this house was in Greek-street.” 


In the much more elaborate exposure of the critic’s “gratuitous malig- 
nity” which De Quincey included in the “Suspiria de Profundis” in 
1845, the house is even more precisely located.® In both places he has 
detailed his reasons for not being precise in the first edition of the Con- 
fessions. But in that edition his phrasing (or his punctuation) was so 
ambiguous, I submit, as to excuse Maginn’s confusion on this one 
point: “. .. about ten o’clock, this very night, August 15, 1821, being 
my birth-day,—I turned aside from my evening walk, down Oxford- 
street, purposely to take a glance at it.’ In the 1856 edition, after 
locating the house in Greek Street, De Quincey has altered the passage 
to read, “About ten o’clock this very night (August 15, 1821, being my 
birthday), I turned aside from my evening walk along Oxford Street, 
in order to take a glance at it.””7 

Other alterations in the Confessions may also be attributed to the 
“Humbug” libel. Maginn derided the author for assuming the Norman 
De; the author answers, in effect, with a footnote and an appendix on 
the De Quincey family and the spelling of their name.”* Maginn spoke 
of him as a “sort of hanger-on”’ of the Lake School. Wordsworth’s part 
in the revised Confessions is considerably magnified; in particular, the 
“great modern poet” to whom a striking quotation from The Excursion 
is attributed in the first edition is later identified in a long footnote ex- 
hibiting De Quincey’s usual complacency upon his early recognition of 
Wordsworth’s genius.”* Maginn said that, medically considered, the 
Confessions are “utter nonsense.” In the “Original Preface, a little re- 
modelled,” De Quincey insists that his object in the book was “to em- 
blazon the power of opium—not over bodily disease and pain, but over 
the grander and more shadowy world of dreams.”®* More particularly, 


% Works, 11, 56; cf. 111, 293, note 2. 

% Blackwood’s, Lv (American ed., xx1), 50; not included in Masson’s edition but re- 
printed in part by Japp in Memorials, 11, 269 ff. 

6 Confessions of an English Opium-Eater (London, 1822), p. 45, from photostat, fur- 
nished by Mr. Walter B. Briggs, of a Harvard College Library copy; Garnett’s ed., p. 39. 

™ Works, mt, 358. 18 Works, ut, 286, 457 ff. 

7 Garnett’s ed., p. 135; Works, m1, 439 f.—In the “Maxims of O’Doherty,” Sept. 1824, 
Maginn says the new Café Turc in Paris is “gorgeous as the Opium-Eater’s Oriental 
Dreams,” and immediately afterwards misquotes, or adapts, a section of this same passage 
from The Excursion; see O’ Doherty Papers, 1, 166. 8 Works, m1, 215. 
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Maginn ridiculed the author’s pretensions to proficiency in the classical 
languages. In the revised edition, De Quincey has at least cancelled the 
reference to his Greek epigrams composed at college.*' And he has ac- 
knowledged that earlier, “writing sometimes too rapidly, and with little 
precision in cases of little importance, I conveyed an impression which 
I had not designed with regard to the true nature of my pretensions as a 
Grecian. . . . Neither in Greek nor in Latin was my knowledge very ex- 
tensive.” But he did claim a considerable command over Greek.* 

Further, in the Blackwood’s “Suspiria” of 1845 De Quincey has not 
only given a circumstantial account of his exploits in Latin versification 
while he was a schoolboy but also quoted, with great complacency, two 
specimens of the Latin hexameters he had written at the age of eleven.™ 
Constantly in his writings after 1845 he has exhibited abundant knowl- 
edge of the classical authors—though doubtless his judgment of their 
literary quality fell far short of the idolatry which Maginn thought was 
their due. Frequently, though incidentally, he has even attempted 
textual criticism; but, as if conscious of the deficiencies in the minutiz of 
such scholarship which the libeller detected, he has altered his 1823 re- 
view of Miss Hawkins’s Anecdotes, according to Masson, in the col- 
lected edition. Especially he appears to have curtailed the quotations 
of Latin and Greek verse.™ 

With truly ingenious malice the lampooner has contrived to find in the 
Confessor’s playful ambiguity about his personal appearance® an excuse 
for a satirical description of his actual figure and mien—fit subject, says 
the lampooner, for George Cruikshank. De Quincey has repudiated 
the description, in effect, by remarking that he was “not even known 
by sight to his assailants, as was clear from one part of their personal- 
ities.” 

The libeller is derisively skeptical of De Quincey’s ability, in the ab- 
sence of competent translations, to understand Kant, that “‘obscure and 
worthless metaphysician’’; and he challenges De Quincey to “translate 
for Taylor and Hessey’s September number, for we wish to give him suf- 
ficient time, Kant’s Chapter on the Quintessence of Spirit verbum verbo— 
or, if that be too hard on him, let him give the substance of each sep- 
arate sentence in good English; that is, as good as he can write, which, 
however, is beastly enough. . . .”” De Quincey never answered that chal- 
lenge. He had already published, in the London, translations of various 


5! Garnett’s ed., p. 96; Works, tt, 396. * Works, m1, 256 f. 

* Blackwood’s, tvitt, 45 ff. Cf. note 75, supra. 

* Revised text of 1859 in Works, v, 146 ff.—See especially Masson’s note, pp. 163 f. 
At least one bit of Latin verse mentioned by Maginn is also missing. 

% Garnett’s ed., p. 116; Works, 1, 410. % Works, 11, 178. 
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German literary works;*’ in the April and May numbers, indeed, he had 
already published in 1824 two translations from Kant, and another was 
to follow in October, though none of them was from any of the more 
formidable treatises.** In Blackwood’s for August 1830, in the course of 
an article on Kant’s miscellaneous essays which includes extensive trans- 
lated passages, he seems to promise an exposition, at some later time, of 
the Transcendental philosophy.*® Though he never redeemed the prom- 
ise, again and again he adverted to and discussed parts of that intricate 
system. Particularly, in the reminiscences of his Oxford life published in 
Tait’s for June 1836, after telling how quickly his dream of philosophical 
guidance by Kant had been dispelled, he has credited Kant with estab- 
lishing the nomenclature of modern philosophy, and furnished a fairly 
full, lucid, and critical exposition of the epistemological basis of the 
Kantian categories.” 

De Quincey’s enthusiasm for a philosophy so congenial as Kant’s to 
the habits of his mind was not to be affected by a libeller’s ridicule. At 
the same time, those habits made him peculiarly sensitive to criticism. 
Frequently and egotistically reminiscent in his writings, rarely detaching 
even his most abstract speculations from their personal associations, he 
exposed his very conscience to the public. Introspective, he knew he 
was vulnerable; practised in theoretical speculation, he could follow only 
too easily a critic’s reasoning. Apparently he never forgot an adverse 
criticism. Again and again, through more than thirty years to the final 
lustrum of his life, his mind reverted to this libel of Maginn’s. 

KENNETH FORWARD 

University of Nebraska 


87 See “Chronology of De Quincey’s Writings,” Works, x1v, 375 ff. 
88 Works, xtv, 46 ff., 61 ff.; rx, 428 ff. 8° Jbid., vim, 87. 9° Tbid., 1, 86-108. 
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XVI 


SIEBEN BRIEFE VON PAUL HEYSE AN 
FEODOR LOWE 


IE folgenden Briefe, die mir Professor W. Kurrelmeyer zur Ver- 

fiigung stellte, bilden einen Teil eines Briefwechsels aus den Jahren 
1859-62 zwischen Paul Heyse und Feodor Léwe. Franz Ludwig Feodor 
Léwe, der am 5. Juli 1816 zu Kassel geboren wurde, stammte aus einer 
Schauspielerfamilie. Wiahrend er sich zuerst ganz der Wissenschaft 
widmen wollte, zwang ihn 1832 der Tod seines Vaters, die Theaterlauf- 
bahn zu ergreifen. Nach seinem Auftreten in Mannheim, Hamburg und 
Frankfurt a.M. wurde er im Jahre 1841 als Heldenspieler fiir die Stutt- 
garter Hofbiihne engagiert. Mit glinzendem Erfolg spielte er Leicester, 
Faust, Karl Moor und Hamlet. Er machte Josephine Stubenrauch, die 
Schwester der Schauspielerin Amalie von Stubenrauch, zu seiner Gattin. 
Im Jahre 1846 ernannte ihn die Stuttgarter Hofbiihne zum Regisseur. 
Von der Zeit an beherrschte er dort gemeinsam mit Grunert (s. Anm. 10) 
das Repertoire. Auch als Lyriker betitigte er sich (z.B. Gedichte, 1854, 
2. vermehrte Auflage, 1860; Neue Gedichte, 1875). Die Universitit 
Giessen verlieh ihm die philosophische Doktorwiirde. 1881 wurde er 
geadelt. In seinem dreiundsiebzigsten Jahre musste er sich infolge einer 
schweren Krankheit vom Theater zuriickziehen, und am 20. Juni 1890 
starb er. 

Obgleich Heyse nur in einem dieser Briefe, dem sechsten, Liéwe bei 
Namen nennt, ergibt es sich aus deren Ton, dass sie alle an ein und die- 
selbe Person gerichtet sind. In jedem Brief handelt es sich um Auf- 
fiihrungen von Dramen Heyses. In jedem Brief sieht man, wie sehr Heyse 
auch als Dramatiker anerkannt zu werden wiinscht. Sein auf anderen 
Gebieten der Literatur erworbener Ruhm geniigt ihm nicht. Sein Ver- 
langen, den héchsten Rang als Dramatiker zu erreichen, ist grenzenlos, 
und eben so grenzenlos ist seine Enttiuschung, wenn die ersehnte Aner- 
kennung ausbleibt. Diese Briefe zeigen auch, wie die Freundschaft 
zwischen Heyse und Léwe sich entwickelte, denn die anfangs gebrauchte 
Anrede “Hochverehrter Herr” wird allmihlich “Verehrtester Freund.” 

In dem ersten Brief, datiert Miinchen, 22. Jan. 1859, wo er von seinem 
preisgekrénten Trauerspiel, den Sabinerinnen schreibt, lasst er uns einen 
Augenblick seine Stellung als Norddeutscher in Bayern erblicken. In 
den Worten “wird meine hiesige Stellung eher erschweren” spiirt man, 
dass mancher wohl den Berliner mit scheelen Augen angesehen hat. 
Leider fehlen nicht nur Léwes Antwort, sondern auch Heyses Briefe, die 
weiteres iiber dieses Stiick berichtet haben miissen. 

Der nichste Brief, Miinchen, 11. Dec. 1859, setzt voraus, dass Heyse 
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und Léwe schon die mégliche Auffithrung der Elisabeth Charlotte bespro- 
chen haben. Der dritte Brief, der vom 27. Marz datiert ist, zeigt Heyses 
Enttduschung iiber das Verschieben (wegen Grunerts Gastreise) der 
zweiten Stuttgarter Auffiihrung von Elisabeth Charlotte. Dass Heyse 
Léwe noch nicht auf der Biihne gesehen hatte, da er hier den Wunsch 
ausspricht, seine Bekanntschaft auch als Schauspieler zu machen, be- 
stitigt ein Brief von Heyse an Albert Dulk. In dem “Briefwechse! 
zwischen Albert Dulk und Paul Heyse, 1860-1882,” mitgeteilt von Ernst 
Rose (Germanic Review, tv [1929], 1 ff., 131 ff.) schreibt Heyse am 8. 
November 1860: “Ich kenne Léwe als Schauspieler gar nicht... . ” 
Der vierte Brief, Berchtesgaden, 24. Sept. 1860, ist héchst interessant, 
wenn man Heyses Selbstbiographie Jugenderinnerungen und Bekenntnisse 
und den oben zitierten Briefwechsel zwischen Heyse und Albert Dulk in 
Betracht zieht. In den Jugenderinnerungen und Bekenntnissen (1, 276) 
erzihlt Heyse, dass die Erstauffiihrung der Grafen von der Esche am 11. 
Januar 1861 im Burgtheater zu Wien stattgefunden habe. Die ersten vier 
Akte hiatten “lebhaften Beifall’”’ erhalten, bei dem letzten Akt aber sci 
die Aufnahme “geteilt’’ gewesen. Heyse selbst wohnte einer Auffiihrung 
im Februar bei. Da er glaubte, dass keine andere Schauspielerin als 
Julia Rettich, die grosse Tragédin des Burgtheaters, die Rolle der Mutter 
spielen kénnte, legte er das Stiick beiseite und verschickte es nicht weiter. 
Auf Seite 6 des oben erwahnten Briefwechsels schreibt Rose, kaum mit 
Recht: “Der folgende Brief [Rose, Nr. 3, 8. November 1860] setzt voraus, 
dass Dulk dem Miinchner Dichter ausfiihrlich seine Eind)ticke von der 
Stuttgarter Auffiihrung von Heyses Grafen von der Esche (1859) be- 
richtete.”” _Im folgenden Brief (Rose, Nr. 4, 30. Marz 1861) erzahlt Heyse 
von der vierten Wiener Auffiihrung seiner Grafen, eben der, der er beige- 
wohnt hatte. Da die Daten mich interessierten, habe ich an das Burg- 
theater zu Wien und an das Wiirttembergische Hoftheater (das jetzige 
Landestheater) zu Stuttgart geschrieben. Johann Koch, Bibliothekar des 
Burgtheaters, suchte freundlichst im Theaterarchiv nach und bestatigte, 
dass die erste (Wiener) Auffiihrung der Grafen von der Esche am 11. 
Januar 1861 stattfand. Im ganzen fanden vier Auffiihrungen, naimlich 
die soeben erwaihnte am 11., dann zwei weitere am 12. und 17. Januar 
und die letzte am 22. Februar 1861, statt. Also kann wohl kaum schon 
im November 1860 von einer Stuttgarter Auffiihrung dieses Dramas die 
Rede sein. Schafer, der Dramaturg des Stuttgarter Theaters, konnte aber 
keinen Bescheid geben und schrieb: “Ueber eine eventl. Auffiihrung von 
Paul Heyses Stiick, die ‘Grafen von der Esche’ hat sich leider in unserem 
Archiv nichts finden lassen.”’ Tatsichlich schreibt Heyse an Dulk ja nur 
von der “Besetzung in Stuttgart” (Rose, S. 9), womit iiber eine stattge- 
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habte Auffihrung ebensowenig gesagt ist wie im vorliegenden Briefe 
(vgl. ahnlich unten Brief 1). 

Aus unserm fiinften Brief, Meran, 23. Marz 1862, lasst sich schliessen 
dass Léwe Heyses Ludwig mit Beifall gelesen hat. Heyse zeigt noch 
einmal, wieviel ihm daran liegt, auf dem Gebiet des Dramas Anerken- 
nung zu gewinnen. Jetzt aber ist er schon an Enttaéuschung gewohnt und 
hat weniger Hoffnung. Hier ist jedoch die Rede nicht von der ersten 
Auffiihrung, die erst in dem folgenden Monat, am 29. April stattfand, 
sondern von den Proben. In dem Satz: “So haben mir die Miinchner die 
ganze Briickenscene des 2ten Aktes gestrichen, die freilich die pure 
Episode ist, aber zur Farbenstimmung so wichtig und sicherlich von 
Effect,” gibt Heyse vielleicht ganz unbewusst einen Wink, warum dieses 
Stiick keinen grésseren Erfolg hatte. Sein Sinn fiir Einzelheiten und 
Episoden und fiir “Farbenstimmung” haben dem Biihneneffekt des 
Stiickes geschadet. 

In dem sechsten Brief, Meran, 7. Mai 1862, schreibt Heyse, wie es 
mit dem Ludwig bei der ersten Miinchner Auffiihrung gegangen sei, er 
habe nur “einen missigen Erfolg davon getragen.” Heyse tréstet sich 
aber mit der Uberzeugung, dass die Schuld nicht an dem Stiick selbst 
liege, sondern an dem Unverstand und der unsympathischen Auffassung 
des Decorateurs, der sein Auge nur auf einen “modernen Spektake)” 
gerichtet und dabei die “begeisterte Stimmung”’ des Ganzen zerstért 
hatte. Auch die Empfindlichkeit der Bayern, die keinen Vorwurf, wenn 
auch in einem im 14. Jahrhundert spielenden Schauspiel, dulden kénnten, 
habe das Stiick nicht zur Geltung kommen lassen. Beilaufig spricht 
Heyse gegen die iibliche Sitte, ein Drama immer nach der ersten Auffiih- 
rung zu richten. Eine Stuttgarter Auffiihrung werde sicherlich alles 
wieder gut machen! 

Der siebte Brief, Miinchen, 7. Dec. 1862, bringt Heyses Enttiuschung 
wieder zum Vorschein, indem der in Stuttgart erhoffte Erfolg leider 
ausgeblieben war. Er enthilt auch einen leichten Tadel, da Heyse meint, 
dass Léwe und seine Kollegen doch noch mehr hatten tun kénnen. 

Es folgen nun, buchstabengetreu, die Briefe mit solchen biographischen 
und sonstigen Anmerkungen, wie sie dem Gegenstand angemessen 
schienen. Weiteres gibt an einschlagiger Stelle die unten verzeichnete 
Literatur.' Besonders ergiebig ist der Briefwechsel mit Geibel (Register). 


1 Allgemeine deutsche Biographie (Leipzig, 1875-1912). Anton Bettelheim, Biographisches 
Jahrbuch und deutscher Nekrolog (Berlin, 1896-1913). Der grosse Brockhaus: Handbuch 
des Wissens in swanzig Banden (Leipzig, 1928-35). Franz Briimmer, Lexikon der deutschen 
Dichter und Prosaisten vom Beginn des 19. Jahrhunderts bis zur Gegenwart, 6. Aufl. (Leipzig, 
0.J. [1913]). Ludwig Eisenberg, Grosses biographisches Lexikon der deutschen Biihne im 
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I. Hochverehrter Herr! 

Ich erlaube mir, beifolgend unter Kreuzband Ihnen ein Exemplar meiner 
“‘Sabinerinnen’’ zu senden, in welchem ich einige fiir die Rolle des Romulus 
wesentliche Verinderungen angezeichnet habe, die dem Charakter die tiber- 
fliissig weichen Téne nehmen und dadurch, wie ich hoffe, dem Gesammteindruck 
zu Gute kommen. Ueber eine Auffiihrung des Stiickes in Stuttgart weiss ich 
noch immer nichts Naheres und bitte Sie herzlich, mir Ihre freundliche Ver- 
mittlung gewahren zu wollen. Vor etwa acht Wochen wurde ich aufgefordert, 
noch zwei weitere Exemplare nachzusenden, da in Stuttgart die Auffiihrung 
vorbereitet werde. Seitdem hat man mich ohne jede Nachricht gelassen. Sie 
begreifen leicht, verehrtester Herr Doctor, dass es mir gerade in diesem Falle 
sehr wichtig sein muss, die deutschen Biihnen dem Vorgang von Miinchen und 
Weimar nicht allzu langsam folgen zu sehen. Der aussere Erfolg meines Stiickes 
bei der Miinchner Preisbewerbung wiirde meine hiesige Stellung eher erschweren, 
statt sie zu férdern, wenn es dem Gedicht nicht gelange sich auch an anderen 
Orten Anerkennung zu verschaffen. Sie wiirden mich daher besonders verpflich- 
ten, wenn Sie sich meiner Sache freundlich annihmen und mein Debut in der 
Stadt, an die mich so schéne Erinnerungen kniipfen, méglichst beschleunigten. 
Hoffentlich ist Ihre eigne Neigung nicht meinem Romulus abgewandt. Dass Sie 
natiirlich die Amendements, die ich nachtriglich stelle, nach Ihrer eignen 
Erfahrung annehmen oder verwerfen mdgen, brauche ich kaum zu versichern. 
Die letzte Anderung im 5 Act wird Ihnen aber jedenfalls willkommen sein, da 
ein Held, der sein Schwert wegwirft, unter allen Umstinden eine iible Figur 
macht. 

Wenn es mir doch méglich ware eine Stuttgarter Auffiihrung zu sehen! Ich 
habe von meinem ersten Besuch den Eindruck eines so trefflichen Ensemble’s 
mitweggenommen, dass ich meinen schwierigen ersten und fiinften Act nirgends 
besser aufgehoben weiss als dort. 

Indem ich Sie schliesslich bitte, meine Empfehlung an Herrn von Gall? aus- 





XIX. Jahrhundert (Leipzig, 1903). Christian Gottlob Kayser, Vollsténdiges Biicher- 
Lexicon, 1750-1910 (Leipzig, 1834-1912). Wilhelm Kosch, Deutsches Literatur-Lexikon 
(Halle, 1928-30). Herm. Anders Kriiger, Deutsches Literatur-Lexikon (Miinchen, 1914). 

Paul Heyse, Gesammelte Werke, neunter und zehnter Band, Dramen 1 und 0 (Berlin: 
Wilhelm Hertz, 1872 und 1873). Paul Heyse, Jugenderinnerungen und Bekenntnisse, 5. 
Aufl., stark vermehrt (Stuttgart und Berlin, 1912), besonders 1, 252 ff. Erich Petzet, Paul 
Heyse als Dramatiker (Stuttgart, 1924). Erich Petzet, Der Briefwechsel von Emanuel Geibel 
und Paw Heyse (Miinchen, 1922). Ernst Rose, ‘‘Der Briefwechsel zwischen Albert Dulk 
und Paul Heyse, 1860-1882,” The Germanic Review, tv (1929), 1-32; 131-152. 

Brief von der Generaldirektion der Bayrischen Staatstheater, Miinchen, 28. Marz 1931, 
von Frh. von Frankenstein. Brief von der Direktion des Burgtheaters, Wien 3. Nov. 1930, 
von Joh. Koch, Bibliothekar. Brief von dem Wiirttembergischen Landestheater, Stuttgart, 
9. Sept. 1930, von Schiifer, Dramaturg. 

® Die Sabinerinnen, Tragédie in fiinf Akten (Berlin: Hertz, 1859). Dieses Trauerspiel 
gewann den von Kénig Max von Bayern ausgesetzten Preis ftir dramatische Dichtung. 
Die Preisrichter waren Friedrich von Schack, Emanuel Geibel und Heinrich von Sybel. 
Die erste Auffiihrung fand am 20. Mai 1858 in Miinchen statt. 

* Baron Ferdinand von Gall (1809-1900) war vom 15. April 1846 bis 9. April 1869 
Intendant des Wiirttembergischen Hoftheaters. 
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zurichten und auch in meinem Namen ihm eine raschere Férderung meiner 
Sache ans Herz zu legen, bin ich 
mit aufrichtiger Hochachtung 


Miinchen. 22. Jan. 1859, Ihr 
Augustenstr. 2. dankbar ergebner 
Paul Heyse 


Die neuen Anderungen sind mit schwarzer Tinte bezeichnet. Sollten Sie die 
Einstudirung des Stiickes iibernehmen, so wiirde ich bitten auch die Kiirzungen 
in den iibrigen Rollen gefalligst zu beriicksichtigen. 


II. Hochverehrter Herr! 

Meinen besten Dank fiir Ihren freundlichen Brief und das Interesse, das Sie 
der Sache meiner Pfalzgrifin‘ widmen. Ich sende Ihnen umstehend einige 
Anderungen, die sich mir bei der hiesigen Leseprobe als nothwendig aufdrangten, 
mit der Bitte, dieselben der Intendanz vorlegen zu wollen. Sie werden ohne 
Zweifel Ihre Billigung erhalten. 

Die hiesige Besetzung ist: 


i ere SF 

Herzog von Orleans........... “ Herz 

Elisabeth Charlotte............ Fr. Dahn-Hausmann® 
Frau v. Maintenon............ Fr. Const. Dahn’? 
Chev. de Lorraine............. Hr. Christen 

ls I Ss boas tices ces pss Hr. Richter 
ere Fri. Bartelmann 
DECC eckedaesscesstenk es Hr. Biittgen 

NE TB ods cokes inns ss Frl. Seebach 


Ich habe die Hauptrolle der Dahn-Hausmann gegeben, weil sie Seele, Adel und 
Natur besitzt, unerlassliche Requisite fiir alles Innerliche dieser Aufgabe, 
wahrend sie mir freilich fiir die volle Ahnlichkeit der Portratfigur zu zierlich ist 
und die derbe matronale Hausfraulichkeit nicht zur Anschauung bringt. Ver- 
einigt sich Beides gliicklicher in Stuttgart? 


* Gemeint ist Elisabeth Charlotte, Schauspiel in finf Akten, Gesammelte Werke, 10. Bd. 
(Berlin: Hertz, 1873). Obgleich Heyse der Geschichte in dem Charakter der Elisabeth 
Charlotte treu folgt, schreibt er ihre historisch iiberlieferte Derbheit ihrer Jungfer Kolbin 
zu. Die erste Auffiihrung, von Regisseur Dahn in Szene gesetzt, fand am 2. Januar 1860 
in Miinchen statt. 

* Friedrich Dahn (1810-1889) war kéniglich bayrischer Hofschauspieler und Regisseur. 
Im Jahre 1831 wurde er fiir das Hamburger Stadttheater engagiert; von 1834 bis 1878 
war er aktives Mitglied des Miinchner Hof- und Nationaltheaters. Seine Erscheinung und 
Stimme waren glinzend, und sein Erfolg in gereiften Jahren ebenso gross wie in jungen. 

® Marie Dahn-Hausmann (1829-1999), seit 1853 zweite Frau Friedrich Dahns. Im Jahre 
1849, nach einem glanzenden Gastspiele, wurde sie an die Mtinchner Hofbiihne engagiert, 
der sie bis 1898 angehérte. 

7 Konstanze Dahn, geb. Le Gaye (1814-94), heiratete Friedrich Dahn 1833, liess sich 
aber 1850 von ihm scheiden. Sie war die Mutter von Ludwig und Felix Dahn. Sie war schon 
als Wunderkind aufgetreten und wurde als jugendlich-tragische und heitere Liebhaberin 
bertihmt. 1834-1865 gehdrte sie der Miinchner Buhne an. 
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Nochmals meinen Dank, dass Sie so rasch geantwortet und mir die Hoffnung, 
das Stiick bei Ihnen eingefiihrt zu sehen, in so freundschaftlicher Eile eréffnet 
haben. Darf ich bitten mich Ihrem Herrn Intendanten bestens zu empfehlen? 

In aufrichtiger Ergebenheit 
Miinchen. 11. Dec. 1859. Ihr 
Paul Heyse 
Der Schluss des 2ten Acts (S. 17) wiirde lauten*: 
Muss ich 
Nicht auch den Brief ihm wiedergeben, Griisse 
An Heidelberg auftragen? 
(Zur Kolbin, die hereintritt) 
Gute Kolbin, 
Mein Reitkleid, mein Gewehr und Federhut. 
Du sollst mich heute putzen, eil’ dich, Alte! 
Was meinst du, gehn wir in Arrest? 


Kolbin. 
Arrest? 
Wir? Und was hiatten wir verbrochen? 
Herzogin. 
Recht so! 


Wir sind zwar ein verlorner Posten nur 

In diesem Land voll Hinterhalt und Tiicke. 

Doch um so tapfrer stehn wir unsern Mann 

Vor Freund und Feind, und woll’n uns Ehre machen, 
Und, Kolbin—tout le reste, tout le reste n’est rien. 





Schluss des 4ten Akts. S. 31. 


Bis dies geschehen, habt Ihr 

den Hof zu meiden. 
(Die Herzogin steht einen Augenblick, ihn fest ansehend. Dann verneigt sic 
sich wiirdevoll gegen den K6nig und verlasst das Gemach.) 

Maintenon (nach einer Pause. 

O mein gnidiger Kénig! 
Ludwig 
Es ist genug; nichts mehr! 


* Der Text, auf den sich Heyse in diesem Brief bezieht, war mir nicht zuganglich. Dic 


hier von ihm empfohlenen “Anderungen” stehen nur teilweise in dem Text der Gesav- 
melten Werke von 1873. Der Schluss des zweiten Aktes ist dort folgender (x, 51 f.): 
Muss ich 

Nicht auch den Brief ihm wiedergeben, Griisse 

An Heidelberg auftragen? Sonderbar! 

Ich bin so lustig, wie ein Kind, das hinter 

Die Schule geht. Mir klopft das Herz ein wenig, 

Und dennoch scheint die Welt mir doppelt schén. 

(Zu der Kolbin, die hereintritt.) 
Mein Reitkleid, Kolbin, meinen Federhut! — 
Was meinst du: gehn wir in Arrest? usw. 
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(geht rasch in sein Cabinet. Kurzes Geberdenspiel der Andern. Vorhang fallt.)* 

III. Mein Dank fiir Ihre freundlichen Zeilen, verehrtester Freund, hat sich 
sehr verspitet. Wie gern hatte ich ihn miindlich ausgesprochen, aber es war mir 
nicht méglich mich loszumachen. Herr von Gall, dem ich bitte fiir seinen Brief 
meinen herzlichen Dank zu sagen, schreibt, dass das Stiick wegen Grunerts!® 
Gastreise seitdem geruht habe. Ich bedaure diesen Zwischenfall, da ich weiss, 
wie gut und niitzlich die rasch erfolgende zweite Auffiihrung fiir das Publikum 
und die Darsteller zu sein pflegt. Gerade bei der Elis. Charl., wo so viel an einer 
ungezwungenen Bewegung der Hauptfigur in ihrer Aufgabe gelegen ist, ist ein 
Vertagen sicher nachtheilig. Hoffentlich kommt der Sommer nicht dariiber 
heran.—Ihr Beifall war mir sehr wohlthuend und ich fiihle mich Ihnen fiir die 
freundschaftliche Warme, mit der Sie mir die Hand geboten, von Herzen 
verpflichtet. 

Wahrscheinlich dauert es nicht lange bis ich Ihnen eine neue Arbeit vorlegen 
kann. Ich empfinde aufs Wohlthatigste welche befruchtende und anregende 
Kraft in dem Entgegenkommen unserer heutigen Biihne liegt. Verglichen mit 
den Zustanden, die einen Kleist und Immermann driickten, leben wir im goldnen 
Zeitalter. 

Darf ich bitten mich meinen Stuttgarter Freunden in gutem Andenken zu 
erhalten? Wie sehr bedaure ich, dass die hiesige Intendanz zu Gastspielen ein 
fiir alle Mal nicht einlidt. Meine Reisepline sind einstweilen wieder auf die 
lange Bank geschoben und ich wiinschte doch so sehr, auch auf der Biihne Ihre 
Bekanntschaft zu machen. Vielleicht fiihrt uns dennoch der Sommer zusammen. 

Sie haben wohl die Gefilligkeit, das eingeschlossene Briefchen an seine 
Adresse zu beférdern. 

Mit der Versicherung wahrhafter Hochschitzung griisst Sie 

Ihr 
Miinchen 27/3/60. Paul Heyse 


IV. Verehrter Herr! 

Da kommen endlich die werthen Grafen™ zu Ihnen, denen ich in der Adel- 
holzner!® Sommerstille noch eine miihselige Pflege angedeihen liess. Die Ubel- 
stande, die ich Ihnen miindlich klagte, glaube ich beseitigt zu haben. Ob es nicht 
mit dem Ganzen iibler steht, als ich mir einbilde, urtheilen Sie selbst. Ich werde 
fiir jeden Wink und Rath dankbar sein. 


*Im Text der Gesammelien Werke (x, 91) lautet die Biihnenanweisung: ‘‘(Macht eine 
abwehrende Geberde, verabschiedet Beide mit der Hand und geht rasch in sein Cabinet.)”’ 

‘© Karl Grunert (1810-69) war von 1846 bis zu seinem Tode ein fiihrendes Mitglied des 
Stuttgarter Hoftheaters. Sein Erfolg beruhte nicht nur auf kiinstlerischer sondern auch 
auf wissenschaftlicher Erfassung seiner Rollen. In Tiibingen hielt er oft dramatische Vorle- 
sungen. Von der dortigen Universitat wurde er 1857 auf Grund einer psychologisch- 
astetischen Abhandlung iiber den Charakter Macbeths zum Doktor der Philosophie pro- 
moviert. 

" Gemeint sind Die Grafen von der Esche, Schauspiel in fiinf Akten, Biihnen-Manuskript 
(Miinchen: J. Deschler, o.J.). Die erste Auffiihrung fand am 11. Januar 1861 im Burg- 
theater zu Wien mit gutem Erfolg statt. (Siehe oben.) 

2 Gemeint ist das fiir seine Alaunquelle beriihmte Wildbad Adelholzen in Oberbayern. 
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Darf ich Sie bitten, zwei der Exemplare in meinem Namen dem Herrn In- 
tendanten tibergeben zu wollen? Ich bin durch Ihre giitige Vermittlung dann 
wohl eines directen Briefes an Herrn von Gall iiberhoben. 

Sollte das Stiick angenommen werden, so stehen weitere Exemplare zur 
Verfiigung. Wie begierig bin ich auf Ihr Urtheil und im giinstigen Fall auf Ihre 
Besetzung. Lassen Sie mich nicht zu lange auf einige Zeilen von Ihnen harren. 
Bis zum 4ten Oct. trifft mich ein Brief noch hier in Berchtesgaden, “‘am Kénigli- 
chen Hoflager.” 

Mit herzlichem Gruss Ihr 
aufrichtig ergebener 
Bercht.[esgaden] 24 Sept. 1860. Paul Heyse. 


V. Verehrter Freund! 

Sie haben mich sehr erfreut mit Ihren freundschaftlichen Zeilen, aber Ihre 
Gliickwiinsche beunruhigen mich. Ich hielt mich diesmal so ziemlich gegen 
Enttaéuschungen gesichert, da ich mir durchaus keine Hoffnungen gemacht 
hatte. Nun ist das erste Wort das ich ausser meinem Miinchner Kreise iiber den 
Ludwig" hére, so zuversichtlich aufmunternd, dass ich alle meine Kaltbliitigkeit 
aufbieten muss, um nicht Feuer zu fangen. 

Ich habe Freund Dahn gebeten, ein gekiirztes Exemplar an Hr. v. Gall zu 
senden. Ich selbst bin noch immer nicht im Besitz der Miinchner Bihnenein- 
richtung, die, wie ich hére dem Stiick grausam zu Leibe gegangen ist. Sie werden 
selbst sehen u. urtheilen, was davon fiir Ihre Biihne, die Geduld Zhres Publikums 
und Ihre eigenen kiinstlerischen Anspriiche taugen mag und was nicht. So haben 
mir die Miinchner die ganze Briickenscene des 2ten Akts gestrichen, die freilich 
die pure Episode ist, aber zur Farbenstimmung so wichtig und sicherlich von 
Effect. Diese und andere Opfer, die fiir das Ganze hoffentlich nicht umsonst 
gebracht sind, haben mich vor allem bewogen, das Stiick sofort gedruckt ans 
Publikum zu bringen. Auf Uberraschungen durch den Gang der Handlung kann 
es ja ohnehin bei diesem Stoff nicht abgesehen sein. 

Die Miinchner Besetzung ist folgende: Ludwig—Dahn; Friedrich—Strass- 
mann; Isabella—Frau Strassmann; Griessenbeck—Biittgen; Schweppermann— 
Christen; Hippenbacher—Lang; Leopold—Keller; Buchegg—Richter, etc. etc. 

Wie gern kame ich in Ihre schéne Stadt bei Gelegenheit der, hoffentlich 
fréhlichen, Urstand meines alten Herrn! Aber obwohl das Leiden meiner Frau 
in der Hauptsache ganz gehoben sein wird, ist doch eine so angstliche Schonung 
und Pflege noch auf Jahr und Tag hinaus néthig, dass ich sie nicht wohl ver- 
lassen darf. Wir haben beschlossen, hier (auf einer Anhohe die Luft und Schatten 
gewahrt) zu iibersommern und seit einigen Tagen sind unsere Kinder wieder 
mit uns vereinigt. Vor Mitte Sept. denke ich nicht an die Riickkehr nach 
Miinchen. 


8 Ludwig der Baier, Schauspiel in fiinf Akten (Berlin, 1862). Die erste Aufftihrung fand 
am 29. April 1862 zu Miinchen statt. Heyse widmete dieses Drama, welches er 1861 dem 
Hause Wittelsbach zu Ehren schrieb, seinem Freund Emanuel Geibel. Obgleich es seinen 
Ursprung einem Wunsche des Kénigs Max II. verdankte, fand das Stiick weder bei Hofe 
noch bei dem Miinchner Publikum Beifall. 

™ Heyses Gattin Margarete, geb. Kugler, starb am 30. September 1862 zu Meran. 
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Eine neue Auflage der Thekla® in einer Ausstattung, die dem Publikum 
handlicher und ansprechender erschiene, habe ich lange gewiinscht und es wire 
mir sehr willkommen, wenn Herr von Cotta die Zeit dazu gekommen glaubte. 
Ich selbst muss natiirlich seine Initiative erwarten. Da aber bei so viel grossen 
Unternehmungen ein einzelnes Gedicht leicht ins Gedringe und endlich in 
Vergessenheit kommt, so ist eine freundliche Vermittlung, wie Sie sie mir antra- 
gen, héchst erwiinscht. Vielleicht erwaihnen Sie auch gelegentlich, dass Eugen 
Neureuther™ einige reizende Entwiirfe gemacht hat zur Illustration meiner 
Braut von Cypern,” iiber der nun freilich ein besonderer Unstern waltet. 

Meine Frau erwiedert Ihre Griisse und empfiehlt sich Ihrer verehrten Gattin. 

Hoffentlich verstummen Sie mir nicht ganz. Sie begreifen, dass mich jede 
Notiz iiber den Ludwig interessirt, so vorliufig sie auch sein mag, vor Allem 
ihre kritischen Bemerkungen, an denen es bei niaherer Bekanntschaft des 
Stiicks nicht fehlen wird. 

Den schénsten Gruss an Morike, und J. G. Fischer'* einen Gliickwunsch zu 
seinem Debiit. Das Gedicht ist mir von meiner Schwiegermutter, die die Kinder 
zu uns geleitete, mitgebracht worden, als in Miinchen fiir mich angelangt. Ich 
werde ihm die erste ruhige Stunde widmen. 

Treulich 
Ihr 
Meran. 23 Marz Paul Heyse 
1862. 


Meran. 7. Mai 1862 

VI. Verehrter Freund! 

Sie werden inzwischen auch schon in den Zeitungen gelesen haben, dass der 
Ludwig’® nur einen miassigen Erfolg davongetragen hat. Aber schwerlich wissen 
Sie—denn die Herrn Reporters haben kein Interesse, meine Sache zu fiihren— 
welche Kette von Missgriffen den Gang des Stiicks gehemmt hat. Kaum traute 
ich meinen Augen, als ich lesen musste, dass man meinen 3ten Akt in zwei 
zerschlagen und Ludwigs Abgang und seine Schlussrede an die Stande vor der 
Ampfingschlacht®® durch die Sonne aus dem Propheten” verherrlicht hat, die 


8 Thekla, ein Gedicht in neun Gesingen (Stuttgart: Cotta’sche Buchhandlung, 1859). 

6 Eugen Napoleon Neureuther (1806-88), Maler, Zeichner und Radierer. Seine “‘Rand- 
zeichnungen zu Goethes Balladen und Romanzen’’ (Miinchen, 1829-40) begriindeten 
seinen Ruf. 

' Die Braut von Cypern, Novelle in Versen, mit einem lyrischen Anhang (Stuttgart: 
Cotta’sche Buchhandlung, 1856). 

18 Johann Georg Fischer, Dichter (1816-97), war zuerst Volksschullehrer. Nachdem er 
die Universitat Tiibingen besucht hatte, wurde er Professor fiir Geschichte, Geographie 
und Literatur an der Oberrealschule zu Stuttgart. Ausser einigen Sammlungen von 
Gedichten (vgl. Heyse, Jugenderinnerungen und Bekenntnisse, 1, 213 ff.), verdffentlichte 
er mehrere Dramen. Mit seinem “Debit” wird wohl Heyse seinen Saul meinen, da das 
Drama 1862 in Stuttgart erschien. 19 Siehe oben Anm. 13. 

* Der dritte Akt von Ludwig dem Baiern spielt bei Ampfing, einem Dorf in Oberbayern, 
wo am 28. September 1322 eine Schlacht, gewéhnlich Schlacht bei Miihldorf genannt, 
zwischen Ludwig dem Bayern und Friedrich dem Schénen von Oesterreich stattfand. 
™ Gemeint ist Meyerbeers Oper “Der Prophet,” siche Ende des Briefes. 
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einen lacherlichen und héchst unzweckmissigen modernen Spektakel machte, 
gerade als die Stimmung sich ohnehin schon nur mit Noth wieder hob. Denn 
kurz vorher hatte ein kluger Altbayer bei den Scheltworten Schweppermanns” 
(“die Barenhauter!”’—‘die Spiessbiirgerschaft des ganzen Baiernlands”’) durch 
Zischen feierlich gegen diese Injurien protestirt, und meine lieben Feinde und 
Concurrenten, die das bis dahin statig anwachsende Interesse des Publikums 
mit Herzklopfen wahrnehmen mussten, waren fréhlich aufgelebt, als sich der 
erste leise Gegenwind erhob und hatten nach Kriaften mitgemurrt, so dass nun 
die lacherliche Opernsonne vollends abkiihlen konnte. Darauf der Zwischenact, 
der sehr niitzlich war die Verstimmung zu befestigen. Der 4te Akt (die zweite 
Hilfte meines dritten) brachte es auch wirklich nur zum Applaus, und wenn der 
Ste und 6te Akt beide wieder mit “lebhaftem und einstimmigem Hervorruf” 
schlossen und auch bei offner Scene der Beifall nicht fehlte, so war doch genug 
geschehen um eine begeisterte Stimmung, die meine Freunde gehofft hatten, 
zu zerstéren. Nehmen Sie die Besetzung hinzu, die hie und da villig ungeniigend 
war (Keller* als Leopold soll ganz durchgefallen sein), so ist das Schicksal jenes 
Abends wohl eher ein Zeugnis fiir die Lebensfahigkeit des Stiicks, und nichts 
verloren als die immerhin nicht unwichtige erste Wirkung, da bekanntlich nach 
aussen hin ein Stiick immer nur nach dem ersten Abend gerichtet wird. 

Wie es méglich war, dass Geibel in die, ohne Zweifel vom Decorateur* bean- 
tragte, Zerstiickelung des 3ten Akts und in den Sonnenaufgangsunfug willigen 
konnte, ist mir zur Stunde noch ein Rithsel, da er beharrlich geschwiegen hat 
und vielleicht einen zweiten Abend abwarten will. Dahn, der sehr wacker ge- 
wesen sein soll und auch schon nach dem 2ten Akt durch den Hervorruf, der 
ihm besonders galt, aufgemuntert wurde, schrieb mir Tags nach der Vorstellung 
ganz wohlgemuth. Was ich sonst hie und da zu lesen bekommen (gedruckt), 
lisst bei allem Hiandereiben das Stiick selbst unangefochten und ich habe die 
gute Zuversicht, dass es so eigentlich nicht umzubringen sein wird, gerade wegen 
der Bescheidenheit mit der ich allem Hokuspokus aus dem Wege gegangen bin, 
um der Noblesse des Stoffs ja nichts zu vergeben. 

Meine herzliche Bitte an Sie, lieber Léwe, geht nun dahin, dass Sie mit der 
Vorstellung in Stuttgart méglichst bald kommen michten. Es lige mir natiirlich 
daran, ein Zeugniss von Ihrer Biihne zu erhalten, dass, wenn Alles nur mit 
rechten Dingen zugeht, dieser Ludwig denn doch nicht so hippokratisch aus 
den Augen sieht. Sie haben bessere Krifte, ein rascheres Zusammenspiel, (an 
dem es in Miinchen iiberall klaiglich gefehlt haben soll) und ein Publikum das 
nicht auf Kohlen sitzt, wenn ein Berliner von Bayerischen Stadten des 14 Jahr- 
hunderts redet. Dass Sie mir meine 5 Akte lassen, und mein bescheidenes Licht 
nicht von der Meyerbeerschen Sonne verdunkeln lassen méchten, brauche ich 
nicht erst zu bitten. 

Mit angelegentlicher Empfehlung an Herrn von Gall und freundl. Gruss von 
Haus zu Haus 

Thr 
Paul Heyse. 


2 Spielt eine wichtige Rolle in Heyses Ludwig. 
* Karl Keller wurde am 1. November 1850 fiir kleinere Rollen am Miinchner Hoftheater 
engagiert. Vorher war er am Stadttheater zu Breslau. 
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* Als wire Ludwigs Zelt die Hauptsache, da doch eine ganz andeutende 
Lagerdecoration geniigt! 


VII. Verehrter Freund! 

Haben Sie Dank fiir Ihren Brief und alle Miihe und Sorge die ihm vorange- 
gangen. Dass der Erfolg hinter Ihren Erwartungen zuriickblieb, bedaure ich 
freilich mit Ihnen, war aber kaum auf eine machtigere Wirkung des Stiickes 
gefasst. Die widerstrebenden Umstinde, deren Sie erwihnen, haben nur eine 
secundare Schuld. Ich habe mich in Karlsruhe iiberzeugt, dass ein voller Erfolg 
des Werkes nur unter ganz ungewohnlicher Gunst der Verhiltnisse zu hoffen ist. 
Statt der Virtuosenkiinste und scharf zugespitzten dramatischen Effecte, die 
allein auf die grosse Masse aufregend wirken, handelt es sich hier um innerliche 
Conflicte, deren steigende Warme nur dann zur Flamme aufschlagen kann. wenn 
alle Hauptkrafte in gleicher Weise gliicklich zusammenstimmen. Ich zweifle 
nicht dass Ihre Collegen simmtlich mit Liebe und Eifer das Ihrige gethan haben. 
Aber vielleicht war des “Ihrige’”’ nicht ganz das “‘Meinige,”’ und es braucht hier 
nur ein Ton zu hoch oder zu tief angeschlagen zu werden, um die Wirkung des 
ganzen Accordes auf das Gemiith zu schwichen. 

Dass ich an der Trefflichkeit Ihrer Scenirung nicht den geringsten Zweifel 
habe, beweise Ihnen mein Ausbleiben. Hiatte ich geglaubt, Ihnen hierin von 
irgend erheblichem Nutzen zu sein, so wire ich trotz der Hartnackigkeit meines 
Katarrhs sicherlich wiedergekommen. Das aber wusste ich in den besten Handen, 
das Ubrige nicht in meiner oder irgend eines Menschen Macht. Habent sua fata 
dramata. 

Sie lassen sich hoffentlich weder gegen das Stiick noch gegen das Publikum 
verstimmen und halten an der Wiederholung, die auf den 15ten anberaumt ist, 
mit gutem Vertrauen fest. Sein Sie doch auch so gut, mein Exemplar mir wieder 
zuriickzusenden. Das Album Ihrer Tochter circulirt indessen unter unsern 
Freunden und wird gefiillter wieder in Ihre Hinde gelangen. 

Mit bestem Gruss 
Ihr 
Miinchen 7. Dec. 1862. Paul Heyse 


Vielleicht ist Freund Dulk™ so gut mir einige Details tiber die Vorstellung 
mitzutheilen, Scherer*® schweigt trotz seines Versprechens. Freundliche Griisse 
meinen Freunden. 

CLAIRE STRUBE SCHRADIECK 

Western Reserve University 


* Vgl. die bibliographischen Angaben bei Rose, aa0., S. 2. 

% Georg Scherer (1828-1909) studierte Philologie in Miinchen. Selbst Dichter und 
Schriftsteller, war er mit den meisten Kiinstlern, Malern, Zeichnern und Komponisten 
seiner Zeit bekannt. Unter anderen hat auch Heyse zu Scherers Deutschem Dichterwald, 
einer vielfach aufgelegten lyrischen Anthologie, und zu seinem Rdthselbiichlein (1862) 
beigesteuert. Scherer promovierte zu Tiibingen und wurde 1865 Dozent fiir Asthetik und 
Literaturgeschichte am Polytechnikum zu Stuttgart. 








XVII 


MEXICAN LITERARY PERIODICALS OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


HE Mexican literary periodicals of the nineteenth century may be 

roughly divided into two main classes: the purely literary and the 
semi-literary. To the second and more numerous group belong such 
periodicals as those intended primarily for women or certain social 
classes, and those which had for their purpose the vulgarization of useful 
knowledge or the dissemination of political propaganda. Of the political, 
the writer has disposed as follows: those of little or no literary value have 
been disregarded; those presenting only a few poems of intrinsic worth 
are mentioned cursorily in the text but not included in the ensuing bibliog- 
raphy;! while those in which satiric and political verse is predominant 
are listed with details at the end of the main bibliography. Much valu- 
able literary material is buried in the daily newspapers, only the most 
important of which can be considered here, even briefly. The weekly 
literary editions or supplements of the larger dailies, generally issued 
separately with volume and issue numbers of their own, are included, 
for their contribution is of distinct value. 

As many of the periodicals, especially before 1860, were issued in 
entregas without date or issue number, it is impossible to determine with 
any degree of accuracy whether they were weeklies, monthlies, or merely 
issued at irregular intervals, as were many which bear issue dates. After 
a sufficient number had been issued, a title-page was printed; the entre- 
gas were then bound into a volume, which frequently bears the imprint 
date of the last issue. In such cases, only the title page and the paging, 
which is continuous, give a clue to the era or extent of the periodical. 

Bibliographical details of each periodical, so far as known to the writer, 
are given in the alphabetical list on pages 295 to 312. Unless otherwise 
mentioned, all discussed were published in Mexico City. 


The first Mexican periodical of literary interest is a daily newspaper, 
El Diario de México (1805-1817), edited by two men of education and 
talent, Jacobo de Villa Urrutia and Carlos Maria de Bustamante. Its 
distinctive literary character is evidenced by many articles on the theater 
in Mexico; many on education and other social problems that reveal ac- 
quaintance with 18th-century French thought, and with current cus- 
toms and vices in Mexico City, suggestive of the costumbrista essay that 
was to gain favor a few decades later; and the large amount of verse. This 


1 These are indicated in the text by an asterisk. 
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is in the vein of 18th-century Spain. A few of the most important con- 
tributors were: Manuel de Navarrete, a disciple of Meléndez Valdés; 
Anastasio Maria de Ochoa y Acufia; José Agustin de Castro; Quintana 
Roo; and Francisco Manuel Sanchez de Tagle—all leading members of 
the Arcadia, a literary society established in the Mexican capital in 1808. 

Much more representative of 19th-century ideals were El Iris (1826) 
and Misceldnea (1829-32), two thoroughly literary periodicals that came 
into existence, along with many of a purely political nature (of which 
El Sol and El Aguila are typical) in the first decade of the republic. 
Both of these (short-lived, as were many of the literary journals that 
were to follow) owed their existence to the gifted Cuban poet José Maria 
Heredia, who, after being exiled from his native land, spent his last years 
in Mexico. To Ei Iris Heredia contributed almost all of the material, 
which consists of critical articles on contemporary works by Byron and 
by French writers, numerous dramatic and book reviews, biographical 
sketches (an excellent one on the Venezuelan patriot Francisco de Mi- 
randa), and poetry. The articles in Miscelénea, published at Tlalpam, a 
suburb of the capital, also came almost entirely from Heredia’s pen; 
and its content is of a similar nature except for some letters on mythol- 
ogy and a few oriental tales. In the series of articles dealing with French 
writers is one on J. J. Rousseau, whom Heredia, influenced strongly by 
the Romantic movement, regarded more favorably than do most Spanish 
critics. A few of the political periodicals of the era are of literary interest: 
El Amigo del Pueblo* (1827-28), which published original verses by 
Heredia and reprinted others by Lista and Olmedo; El Indicador de la 
Federacién mexicana* (1833-34), in which Heredia’s poem ‘La Inmor- 
talidad”’ appeared for the first time; and El Observador* (1827-28), in 
which almost every number contains a poem by the classic poet Sanchez 
de Tagle. 

In spite of almost continuous clashes between rival political factions, 
resulting in an unsettled government little conducive to the encourage- 
ment of literary periodicals, there appeared in January, 1835, the short- 
lived El Amigo de la Juventud, which contains poems by Heredia, Sanchez 
de Tagle, and some of the lesser poets, and informative articles. In the 
same year Ignacio Cumplido began the publication of the Revista mexi- 
cana; its foreword is signed by José Gémez de la Cortina, a Spanish 
savant closely connected with Mexican letters, who was presumably the 
editor. Although this periodical reprinted some Spanish poetry of out- 
standing merit, it contains comparatively little pure literature. Two of 
its critical articles merit note: one by the editor on the poetry of Bretén 
de los Herreros; and another by Heredia on Angel de Saavedra’s El 
Moro expésito (Paris, 1834), again indicative of the Cuban’s interest in 
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the Romantic movement. Similar in content was El Zurriago (1839-40; 
1851); to it also Gémez de la Cortina was the chief contributor. Of inter- 
est in its first epoch are discussions concerning good usage in language, 
an article on Rousseau’s Emile, and reviews of Zorrilla’s poems (1839), 
Chateaubriand’s Génie du Cristianisme and Clemencin’s edition of Don 
Quixote. 

More popular in appeal than the foregoing periodicals was El Mosaico, 
seven volumes, two of 1836-37, the others of 1840-42. Its short popular 
articles dealing with science, biography, travel, and descriptions were 
taken for the most part from foreign publications such as the Music 
des familles, the Magasin pittoresque, the Magasin universal, the Semana- 
rio Pintoresco, and the North American Review.? In the last six volumes, 
notably in the second, belles-lettres are more prominent; and this grow- 
ing interest is further indicated by the establishment in 1836 of the liter- 
ary Academy of San Juan de Letran, whose four founders—J. M. ani 
J. N. Lacunza, Manuel Tossiat Ferrer, and Guillermo Prieto—appear 
among the contributors to EJ Mosaico, with other members, such as 
J. J. Pesado, the outstanding exponent of the Classic school of poetry 
in Mexico, and Ignacio Rodriguez Galvan, the first Mexican writer to 
follow the Romantic trend. Other contributors were Fernando Calderén 
as a translator of Lamartine’s Meditations, and Manuel Payno,—both 
of them later to loom large in Mexican literature, the former as a Roman- 
tic poet and dramatist, the latter as a novelist somewhat in the vein of 
Fernandez de Lizardi. From contemporary Spanish journals this perioci- 
cal reprinted selections from living Spanish poets, mostly of the Roman- 
tic school, as well as certain cuadros de costumbres of Mesonero Romanos, 
which were to furnish Guillermo Prieto and others a model for this type 
of literature in Mexico.* For “Una visita a San Bernardino” and “La 
posada,”’ by which Mesonero is represented, had appeared in the Sem- 
anario pintoresco in 1836 and 1839 respectively, as had the poems by 
Zorrilla, ‘Impresiones de la noche” and “Cadena” in 1838. Other poems 
here presented—Maury’s “La timidez,’’ Ochoa’s “E] Pescador,” and 
Pastor Diaz’s “A la luna”— had all appeared in another Spanish periodi- 
cal, El Artista (1835-36). 

Aside from these periodicals of the third decade,‘ all printed by Ignacio 
Cumplido (except El Zurriago in 1851), two others then came into exist- 


2 Foreign periodicals likewise furnished the bulk of the contents of Ei} Diorama (1837), 
a semi-literary publication. 

* For a fuller discussion of subject, see the writer’s “The Costumbrista movement in 
Mexico,” PMLA, t (1935), 390-415. 

‘ Not for its literary value but rather as a chronicle of the theater in Mexico City, /a 
Antorcha, periddico religioso, polttico y literario* should be mentioned. Vol. 1, which consists 
of 41 numbers, April 1 to June 30, 1833, has been seen. 
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ence, El Afio nuevo (1837-40) and El Recreo de las familias (1838), both 
printed by an equally famous publisher, Mariano Galvan. These periodi- 
cals® were of a far higher literary type than any before in Mexico. The 
editor of and chief contributor to El Afio nuevo, an annual, was Ignacio 
Rodriguez Galvan; associated with him were the members of the Acad- 
emy of San Juan de Letran, who were also the chief literary contributors 
to the second and subsequent volumes of El Mosaico. Though these 
writers follow the literary currents of Europe, Neoclassic and Romantic, 
they earnestly sought to create a national literature by the use of local 
legends and native background, as in the novelettes of Pesado and 
Rodriguez Galvan. El Afio nuevo is also distinctive in that it borrowed 
little from foreign periodicals. 

Less nationalistic in scope is El Recreo de las Familias, which includes, 
with original contributions by native literati, material from contempo- 
rary foreign literary journals, chiefly from the celebrated journal of the 
Spanish Romantic school, El Artista, edited by Eugenio Ochoa, who was 
also its most voluminous contributor. Of his articles, El Recreo reprinted 
“Ramiro,” a Romantic tale; biographical sketches on Veldsquez, Ga- 
llego, Trueba de Cossfo, Murillo, Quintana, and Lope de Vega; an essay 
entitled “Literatura”; and the poem “Un suspiro de amor.’’ Other ma- 
terial from El Artista includes selections from Garcia Gutiérrez’s El 
Trovador ; Trueba de Cossio’s translation “Sitio de Corinto,”’ by Byron; 
and Espronceda’s “‘Cancién del Pirata” and excerpts from his “‘Pelayo.” 
That this Spanish periodical furnished both inspiration and literary 
models to the young Mexican contributors to El Recreo is clear; for not 
only did the biographical sketches and articles on literature by Ochoa 
suggest similar ones to the Mexican editors, but the influence of certain 
poems first printed in it—for example, Espronceda’s “Cancién del 
Pirata” on Fernando Calderén’s ‘El soldado de la libertad” —is at once 
apparent. The Romantic spirit shows itself, too, in the melancholy 
nature of Rodriguez Galvan’s poems, such as “La tumba,” and in both 
his and Sanchez de Tagle’s translations from Lamartine. Though the 
influence of Romanticism is marked in the periodical as a whole, Classi- 
cism is not without its adberents, for Pesado published in it some of his 
finest poems. 

In the same year (1838) another literary journal, El Ensayo literario, 
edited by José Maria Lafragua, appeared in Puebla. Most of its con- 


5 Although this term in the case of an annual may be questionable, as in others in which 
the entregas were published without issue number or date and were ultimately bound into 
a volume with continuous paging, the policy of most Mexican writers of the period as well 
as those of today is to treat such publications as periodicals. Cf. J. B. Iguiniz, ‘El perio- 
dismo en Guadalajara” in Anales del Museo de arqueologta, historia y etnografia, 4th época, 
vu (1932), 237-417. 
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tents—verse, biographical sketches, a critical article entitled “Litera- 
tura,” which serves as an introduction to a reprinting of Mesonero Ro- 
manos’ “‘E] Romanticismo y los romanticos,” and numerous translations 
from French authors, the most famous of whom is Bernadine de Saint- 
Pierre—came from the pen of the editor, already known in Mexican 
literary circles for his verse and prose tales in the first volume of El A io 
nuevo and in the second volume of El Mosaico. Another contributor 
of similar material was Manuel Orozco y Berra, later to become famous 
as an historian and archeologist. 

Between 1840 and 1849 twenty-two journals of literary significance, 
no one of which survived beyond the decade, came into existence; only 
three of them—El Museo yucateco, El Registro yucateco, and Uno de 
tantos—were published outside of Mexico City. Two—El Semanario de 
las sefioritas and Panorama de las senoritas—were periodicals for women, 
while four others—Un periédico mds, El Apuntador, Museo teatral, and 
El Anteojo—were concerned chiefly with theatrical reviews. Of the re- 
maining thirteen, three drew their material almost exclusively from con- 
temporary Spanish periodicals; ten printed mainly contributions by 
Mexicans. 

To the group which presented mainly Spanish material belong £/ 
Almacén universal (1840) with attractive scenic lithographs, Reper- 
torio de literatura y variedades (1841-42), and Espana pintoresca (1843- 
44). The first two contain many short inconsequential articles on a 
variety of subjects taken largely from Spanish periodicals, principally 
the Semanario pinctoresco, which had in turn borrowed from such French 
publications as the Magasin Pittoresque and La Mosaique, sources clearly 
indicated in both the Spanish and the Mexican periodicals. From £! 
Semanario pintoresco as well as La Revista espanola the editor of £/ 
Almacén drew, without indicating his source, various specimens of 
Spanish periodical literature: a poem by Mesonero Romanos and six 
of his “‘cuadros de costumbres”’; four “‘artfculos” by Larra; festive verse 
by Bretén, J. Rodriquez Rubi and Antonio M. Segovia; Romantic poetry 
by Enrique Gil y Carrasco and Salvador Bermiidez de Castro; and Ro- 
mantic legends of Trueba y Cossfo. Two translations from Washington 
Irving, “El legado del moro” and ‘El espectro desposado” are also in- 
cluded. 

While its successor, the Repertorio de literatura y variedades, followed 
the same editorial policy as El Almacén, space was given also to such 
works of native writers as the poetry of M. Gutiérrez and Rodriguez 
Galv4n, a critical article by the later entitled “Leyendas espafiolas por 
J. J. Mora,” and two prose selections by Heredia. The Repertorio re- 
printed many short articles of the nature already referred to from the 
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Semanario espafiol and others of a purely literary character from El 
Artista. Except for an especially fine selection from the Neo-Classic poet 
Gallego, “En la muerte de la Duquesa de Frias,” the preference is for 
the Romantic poets, such as Zorrilla, Romero Larrafiaga, J. J. de Mora, 
Clemente Diaz, Enrique Gil, J. Garcia y Tassara, Espronceda, Ochoa, 
Patricio de Escosura, and José Bermudez de Castro. Other Spanish 
works reprinted there include an essay by Mesonero, a critical article by 
Ochoa, and many narrative prose articles by him that had originally 
appeared in El Artista. 

Contemporary Spanish periodicals furnished also the material in 
Espanta pintoresca. Cuadros and articulos de costumbres hold a place of 
importance; there are thirteen by Mesonero, four of which had already 
appeared in El Almacén; two by Larra, and the others by lesser writers. 
Prose of a similar nature includes legends and a novelette of manners by 
J. M. de Andueza, and accounts of travel by Antonio Flores. In addition 
to short biographies, novelettes, and critical articles by Ochoa, there are 
other literary articles, such as Lista’s “‘De lo que se llama romanticismo,” 
which had appeared first in the Semanario pintoresco for 1839; Hartzen- 
busch’s “‘Autores espafioles juzgados por los alemanes”; and J. M. 
Quadrado’s “‘Victor Hugo y su escuela” from the Semanario for 1840. 
Except for two festive poems by Bretén, the editor of this Mexican period- 
ical chose to reprint only Romantic poets, chief among whom were S. 
Bermtidez de Castro, Moreno Gonzdlez, Garcia Gutiérrez, Espronceda, 
Pastor Diaz, Romero Larrafiaga, Angel Saavedra, and Zorrilla. 

While the other literary periodicals established in the early part of the 
decade continued reprinting from contemporary Spanish journals, much 
more space was given to native writers. In addition to printing transla- 
tions from Byron and French writers, two essays by Mesonero, Romantic 
tales by Bravo and Ochoa that had first appeared in El Artista, El Museo 
popular (1840), the first periodical of the decade to emphasize the na- 
tional element, counted among its contributors two writers of the Ro- 
mantic school whose names appear repeatedly in subsequent Mexican 
periodical literature—the poet Casimiro Collado, a native of Spain 
closely associated with the literary history of Mexico, and Guillermo 
Prieto, represented in this periodical by six poems and three cuadros de 
costumbres, the first of this type written in Mexico.® 

From the date of the publication of these essays by Prieto, the cuadro 
de costumbres, as a literary form, began to find rapid favor. “I.G.”’ [Isidro 
Gondra], editor of the Semanario de las seftoritas mexicanas (1841-42), 
not only reprinted in his periodical cuadros by Mesonero and Augusto 


* Memorias de mis tiempos; 1840-1853 (Paris-Mexico, 1906), p. 72. 
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Ochoa, but published a few of his own. The remaining contents include 
short stories moralistic in tone; articles dealing with religion, history, 
morals, etc.; and belles-lettres. Though a great deal of its material is 
reprinted, Mexican writers known today for their literary worth appear 
as contributors,—among them Agustin Franco, J. M. Lafragua, Pesado, 
Rodriguez Galvan, and the most prolific of all, Prieto. Similar in content 
but on the whole inferior, was its successor, Panorama de las senorita: 
(1842). Vicente Garcia Torres printed both, and of the latter he was 
also the editor. 

Of the four periodicals of this period devoted mainly to theatrical! 
reviews, El A puntador (1841), edited by Collado and Lafragua, is far the 
best. In it are announcements of sixty-one separate theatrical perform- 
ances,—seven operas and fifty-four plays, only a few of which are b, 
Mexican writers. As was true of the Madrid stage of the time, transla- 
tions from the French were most popular; among these were Larra’s 
version of Scribe’s No mds mostrador, Arnault’s Oscar, hijo de Ossian, 
translated by Gallego, and Casimir Delavigne’s Marino Faliero, Los 
hijos de Eduardo, translated by Bretén, and Don Juan de Austria, trans- 
lated by Larra. Plays by outstanding Spanish dramatists include 
along with Quintana’s Pelayo and Moratin’s El si de las nitas—La 
conjuracién de Venecia and El Trovador, and also about a dozen come- 
dias by Bretén de los Herreros. Aside from its dramatic reviews, F/ 
Apuntador was one of the best literary periodicals that had yet ap- 
peared in Mexico; it published biographical sketches of actors, play- 
wrights, and poets; many cuadros de costumbres, of which the most strik- 
ing are by Fabricio Nifiez and “‘Verdad”; and poetry in the Romantic 
vein by Collado, Arango y Escand6én and Lafragua. 

More nationalistic in tone than El A puntador—even regionalistic—- 
were two literary periodicals of Yucatan,’ El Museo yucateco (1841) ani 
the Registro yucateco (1845-46), edited by a group of literati in Merida, 
of whom the novelist Justo Sierra is the most renowned. These periodi- 
cals contained selections from outstanding Spanish writers—Espronceda, 
Gémez de Avellaneda, Alcal4 Galiano, and Garcia Gutiérrez, the last 
two being visitors in Merida while the Registro was being published—as 
well as from the literary group at the Mexican capital: Prieto, Rodriquez 
Galv4n, SAnchez de Tagle, Pesado and others. But the bulk of its ma- 
terial came from the pens of the Yucatecans themselves. It consists of 
poetry, in the main by Mariano Trujillo, Vicente Calero, and J. A. Cis- 
neros; of literary criticism; of legends with Yucatan as a background and 





7 Another literary periodical published outside of the capital was Uno de tantos, issued 
at Puebla in 1842; its only claim to notice is that it chronicles the local dramatic perform- 
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of biographies of her celebrated men; of novels and stories, of which 
Justo Sierra’s Un Afio en el hospital de San Lézaro is an outstanding ex- 
ample; and some excellent satirical essays on social life in Merida, by 
M. Barbachano, who signed himself “Don Gil de las Calzas Verdes.” 

Important also from the standpoint of the creation of a national 
literature are El Museo mexicano (1843-45) and its successor, the Revista 
cientifica y literaria de México (1845), founded and edited by Payno and 
Prieto. The contents of both suggest at once the Spanish Semanario 
pintoresco, which apparently served the editors as a model. The amount 
of reprinted material—translations from Addison, Pope, Byron, Irving, 
Lamartine, Chateaubriand, and Hugo, and articles by Spaniards such 
as Alcala Galiano, Bermiidez de Castro, Bret6én de los Herreros and 
Serafin Calder6n—is small in comparison with that of native writers. 
The Mexican contributors to El Museo, more than thirty in number, 
include poets of the Romantic school, such as Alcaraz, Arango y Escan- 
dén, Collado, Escalante, Granados Maldonado, Lacunza, Juan N. Na- 
varro, and Fernando Orozco y Berra; the chief representatives of Classi- 
cism, Pesado and Sanchez de Tagle; Esteva of Vera Cruz, who pictured 
in his poems, among them the celebrated “Jorocho,” the manners and 
customs of his native province; and the editors, who contributed short 
stories, verse, legends, biography, travel accounts, book reviews, cuadros 
de costumbres, and fiction, notably Payno’s El Fistol del Diablo, published 
in part in the Revista cientifica y literaria, a novel second only to Fer- 
nandez de Lizardi’s El Periquillo Sarniento in colorful depiction of Mexi- 
can manners and customs. 

With the exception of the editors, the poets who contributed to these 
two publications wrote also for others, such as the short-lived El Arco 
Tris (1844); El Ateneo mexicano (1844), edited by Lafragua, the organ of 
a literary society of the same name, founded in the latter part of 1840 
by Gémez de la Cortina, Angel Calderén de la Barca (Spanish ambassa- 
dor to Mexico), Miguel Valentin, Francisco Ortega, and Gémez de 
Navarrete; and also El Liceo (1844), concerning which Zorrilla says: 


Dividida m4s tarde en dos bandos la Academia de San Juan, sus discusiones 
produjeron dos periddicos literarios, El Liceo y El Museo; al primero fueron a 
escribir Franco, poeta mediano, pero gran capacidad, hombre de vasta erudicién 
y clarfsimo talento, Martinez de Castro, Navarro y Alcaraz; El Museo le re- 
dactaron casi exclusivamente Payno y Prieto, ya bajo su firma ya bajo varios 
seud6nimos.® 


From 1845, when the Revista ceased publication, to 1847 was a period 
of civil strife and foreign invasion, in which literary periodicals practi- 


® Flor de mis recuerdos (Mexico, n.d.), p. 423. 
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cally ceased to exist. There was published, however, in 1847 El Presente 
Amistoso, a collection similar to El Afio nuevo and to certain “‘calen- 
darios,” which Zorrilla regards as indigenous to Mexico.® This collection, 
like its predecessors, contains poems by contemporary poets, several 
translations from the German, and three short stories by the able Ramén 
de la Sierra. 

In 1849, after the United States’s troops were withdrawn and only civil 
strife remained, three literary periodicals came into existence: La Cas- 
talia and La Primavera, both unimportant; and (well illustrated) El Album 
mexicano, an excellent weekly which appeared under the editorship of 
Ignacio Cumplido, who stated that this, the only literary periodical in 
the Republic at that time, would be “la voz de la literatura mexicana.” 
Not only did he obtain the best talent among the old contributors to 
El Museo and El Liceo, but he encouraged young writers in other parts 
of the country. The varied contents include descriptions and travel ac- 
counts by Payno, Luis de la Rosa, and Cumplido himself; biographical 
sketches, also by Payno and the editor; translation from foreign litera- 
tures, as “Las confidencias” of Lamartine, ‘““De Paris a Cadiz” by A. 
Dumas, “A la mujer” by Byron translated by José Gonzalez de la Torre; 
123 poems by Alcaraz, Escalante, Esteva, Granados Maldonado, the 
Orozco y Berra brothers, Pesado, Rey, Roa Barcena, and Prieto, whose 
“Mi elegante” and ‘“‘Carnaval” are most typical of his festive verse; 
and short stories as well as cuadros de costumbres, Payno excelling in the 
first and Prieto in the second. 

After this weekly ceased in the latter part of 1849, a year elapsed in 
which no literary periodical seems to have been issued; but the following 
year six came into existence. These were El Veracruzano, published in 
Vera Cruz, an excellent periodical of its kind, featuring largely the poeti- 
cal work of two local writers, J. M. Esteva and Manuel Diaz Mirén; 
the Aurora poética de Jalisco, published in Guadalajara, which printed 
the poetry of some eighteen local writers, among them José M. Vigil 
and Pablo Villasefior; and, in the capital, La Ilustracién mexicana (1851- 
52; 54), Biblioteca mexicana popular y econémica (1851-52), La Semana 
de las sefioritas mexicanas (1851-52), and El Espectador de México, which 
also survived only two years. La Semana de las seftoritas, published and 
edited by Juan Navarro, contains music, poetry, and short stories— 
among them translations from Dickens, Destouches, Arséne, Hussaye, 
and Julian Lemer; a reprinting of one by Patricio de Escosura; and 
hitherto unpublished works of two Mexican writers of importance, 
“‘Abecé” and Eufemio Romero. Many of this latter group were reprinted 
later in volume 37 of the Biblioteca de autores mexicanos. The periodical 


* Ibid., 446. 
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contains also a large amount of verse by native poets, of whom the most 
outstanding are José T. Cuéllar, Gonzd4lez Bocanegra, Ortiz, Rey, and 
Vigil. Many short articles by Cuéllar and Zarco, especially in the fifth 
volume, indicate by their tone that the editor was affiliated with the 
liberal group in politics. 

The literary periodicals of the time were generally published by editors 
of newspapers, which as a rule were partisan. For instance, La Ilustracién 
was issued by Ignacio Cumplido, publisher of the liberal sheet El Siglo 
XIX, of which Zarco was editor; Vicente Garcia Torres, editor and pub- 
lisher of El Monitor, another liberal sheet, issued the Biblioteca... ; 
and in like manner, El Espectador was issued by Rafael Rafael, a Span- 
iard by birth and editor of the reactionary, clerical sheet El Universal. 

The statement by the editor of each of these three periodicals that he 
would favor Mexican writers reveals an increasing pride in the creation 
of a national literature. But in spite of the editor’s affirmation, ‘El 
Espectador no serd, como muchas publicaciones de su clase, un eco frio 
de producciones ajenas,” this publication reflects least a distinctively 
Mexican spirit. It is religious in tone; evinces some appreciation of art 
on the part of the editors; and presents a few poems by Pesado, Carpio, 
and Roa Barcena—all conservatives in politics and adherents of Classi- 
cism in literature—as well as prose articles by other conservatives of 
lesser fame. But the bulk of the contents is chosen from such contempo- 
rary Spanish writers as Campoamor, Zorrilla, Hartzenbusch, Garcia de 
Quevedo, and especially Julian Romea. 

Nor does Garcia Torres, in spite of his statement in the prospectus of 
La Biblioteca fulfill his intentions: 


Hemos Ilamado a nuestra empresa patriética, porque hemos procurado darle a 
la Biblioeca . . . un carActer de nacionalidad que absolutamente, por desgracia, 
carecen las dems pulicaciones que se hacen en México, 


for, of the many biographical sketches of this periodical, only one—that 
of M. E. Gorostiza—is of a Mexican; and of its rather generous amount 
of poetry by far the greater part is by Spanish poets. Such is not the case 
with La Ilustracién, whose editors succeeded signally in making the pub- 
lication truly representative of their country; it is a veritable collection 
of the belles-lettres of the period. There are to be found articles pertain- 
ing to literary criticism by various writers—Arréniz, Zarco, and José 
S. Segura; verse by fifty or more poets of various parts of the country, 
of whom the most outstanding are Arréniz, Escalante, Ortiz, Rey, and 
Vigil; novelettes by Cuéllar; and more than fifty cuadros and articulos 
de costumbres depicting many phases of life in the Mexican capital, 
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the conservative republicans and the monarchists of the time, who for 
his keen insight, sarcasm, and irony is comparable to Larra, his mode! 
in this form of writing. 

The pessimism that Zarco’s essays reflect is entirely justifiable, for 
the country was in a most disturbed condition. In January, 1853, Arista, 
a liberal in politics, resigned as president of the republic after a two- 
years’ administration beset with constant uprisings and revolts. In 
March of the same year Santa Ana, playing into the hands of the owners 
of landed estates and the Church authorities, became president. As 
leader of the conservatives, Lucas Alamdn set up a strong centralized 
form of government and instituted many wise measures, with the result 
that the country began to prosper. But in June, 1853, he died, and Santa 
Ana began to squander the public funds recklessly. A general unrest 
set in, for taxes had increased; open revolt broke out in February, 1854; 
and in August Santa Ana was forced to leave the country. The liberals, 
again in possession of the government, set to work to undo the damage 
the conservatives had done. A congress dominated by them, with Prieto 
and Zarco as prominent leaders, drafted the Constitution of 1857, which 
both the Church and the wealthy class regarded as most inimical to their 
interests. 

Established by representatives of these groups to foster the interests 
of conservatives, La Cruz (1855-58), a periodical edited by the eminent 
poet Pesado, possesses, nevertheless, great value from a literary stand- 
point. In addition to carrying translations from French and English 
literature, La Cruz extended the sphere of cosmopolitan interest by in- 
cluding translations, for the most part by Roa Barcena, from Hoffman, 
Heine, J. P. Richter, and other German writers. Aside from translations, 
it contains a generous amount of poetry dealing with biblical and reli- 
gious themes by Pesado, Carpio, Arango y Escandén, Segura, and others 
of lesser fame of the so-called Classic school. The most prolific of con- 
tributors was Roa Barcena, who published here various types of his lit- 
erary work. 

In addition to La Ilustracién and La Cruz—the most excellent literary 
journals that had yet appeared in Mexico—some others of the samc¢ 
period deserve mention. Among these are La Camelia, published in 1855, 
the year in which La Jlustracién was dormant, El Panorama (1856), 
El Artista Observador (1857), and El Entreacto (1856). The latter and / 
Panorama contain biographical sketches of playwrights, singers, and 
actors; notes in regard to the theater, music, and opera in all parts of 
the world; and reviews of local performances of drama and of operas by 
Verdi, Donizetti, and Bellini. EJ Artista Observador contains verses by 
Zorrilla, at that time in Mexico, and by Juan Valle. In Morelia La Rosa 
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de Michoacén (1858) was published, and in Merida El Repertorio pinto- 
resco (1863). This is regional in nature; it contains biographical articles, 
legends of the district, essays on its manners and customs, and much 
local verse, such as “La cruz del Paredén,” written by José Peén y 
Contreras, at that time a youth of twenty. 

When one considers the state of affairs in Mexico during the fifties 
and the following decade, troublous in the extreme on account of internal 
political differences and foreign intervention, it is surprising that so 
many literary periodicals could have existed. Although the liberals 
enacted a constitution based on their ideals, the conservatives continued 
to oppose them, with the result that in 1859 General Zuloaga ousted the 
government and succeeded to the presidency. The liberals transferred 
the seat of government to Vera Cruz, while the conservatives remained 
in Mexico City. In December of 1860 the liberals re-entered the capital 
and took possession of the government. For the leader Juarez troubles 
had only begun, since he inherited a most serious problem—the settle- 
ment of claims by France, England, and Spain for damage done their 
citizens. When it became evident in 1861 that he could not meet their 
demands, these nations landed troops in Vera Cruz. Spain and England 
soon recalled theirs; but France, encouraged by reactionary Mexican 
leaders, increased her troops, ordered them to march against the capital, 
and succeeded in occupying it on June 7, 1863. 

For the purpose of ridiculing the French, and deriding the Mexican 
monarchists who were playing into their hands, there came into existence 
a number of periodicals of wit and satire, full of scurrilous verse, whose 
contributors were in many instances of literary consequence. Chief 
among such publications—of little value as belles-lettres, but of interest 
in the history of Mexican political literature—are La Orquestra (1861- 
77), El Palo de Ciego (1862-63), La Chinaca (1862-63), and El Monarca 
(1863).% Thoroughly liberal and anti-clerical in tone, and characterized 
by invective and satire of a high type, La Orquestra counted among its 
contributors men of such literary worth as Prieto, Payno, J. M. Esteva, 
and Vicente Riva Palacio. El Palo de Ciego, whose outstanding writers 
were Vigil, Ortiz, Payno, Juan Valle, J. M. Ramirez, and Lorenzo Eli- 
zaga, contains (aside from political invective) a reprint of Espronceda’s 
El Diablo Mundo, as well as notices of plays given in the theater. La 
Chinaca, intended to appeal to the common people, includes much satiric 
and dialect verse by Prieto. Both El Palo and La Chinaca continued until 
the end of 1863; Judrez then transferred his government to San Luis 
Potosi, in which city these liberal sheets continued under the name of 
El Monarca, with Prieto still the chief contributor. 


‘© For others of a similar nature, see the bibliography, pp. 295 to 312. 
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The four years that followed were most eventful. In 1864 Maximilian 
was made emperor; three years later he was executed by the liberals. 
Under the Empire, literary activity was no so suspended as José Cuéllar 
would lead one to believe, when he stated: ‘‘Durante los cuatros ajios 
del Imperio . . . la prensa nacional no volvié a reproducir casi nada digno 
o notable.” For there was issued by Juan Abadianoduring 1865 a weekly 
devoted almost entirely to literature, El Afio nuevo, which is worthy of 
a high place in Mexican periodical literature. Payno, Lafragua, J. M. 
Esteva, and M. Lépez Meoqui contributed to it prose articles of note, 
among those of special interest being the latter’s two good cuadros de 
costumbres, ‘‘Un convite a quema ropa,” and “‘Unas posadas,” and his 
article based on a popular tradition, ‘“‘Llorona.”’ The verse, which greatly 
exceeds the prose, includes numerous contributions by Ortiz, Ituarte, 
Rey, Isabel Pesado, Cuéllar, Esther Tapia de Castellanos, Granados 
Maldonado, Lacunza, Peén Contreras, Segura, and Ramirez. A feature 
of this publication was the “Correo de la semana,” a summary of the 
happenings of the week, which later came to be a characteristic of Mexi- 
can weeklies. 

The comparative peace that followed the execution of Maximilian, and 
the resultant restoration to power of the liberals under Judrez, permitted 
a quickening of literary interests. Early in 1868 Hilarién Frias y Soto 
became editor of La Orquesta; in this he published twenty sketches, 
each descriptive of some type of the society of that day, and important 
in the evolution of costumbrista literature in Mexico. In the same year 
three other literary weeklies were established. Two were in the capital: 
La Vida de México, an excellent chronicle of the theater, containing 
articles and verse by Riva Palacio, Altamirano, and Sierra (who became 
the editors in its second period of publication); and El Semanario ilus- 
trado. The latter contains verse by at least thirty poets, such as Prieto, 
Ortiz, Lépez Portillo y Rojas, and Rey; a few cuadros by Jduregui; 
articles descriptive of life in various cities of the republic by Alfredo 
Chavero; the correspondence between “Fidel” and “El Nigromante” 
[Ignacio Ramirez] during the French intervention; and the ‘“‘Revista de 
la semana” written by Prieto. In Vera Cruz was issued La Guirnalda, 
which counted among its many contributors Santiago and Justo Sierra, 
whose contributions alone give thé publication a high place in Mexican 
periodical literature. 

Of far greater influence and renown was another weekly, El Rena- 
cimiento (1869), whose two volumes were edited by one of Mexico's 
most talented men of letters, Ignacio M. Altamirano. Worthy of special 
mention is his introductory article—a survey of the state of letters in 


1 Jose T. de Cuéllar, “‘La literatura nacional,” La Ilustracién potosina, 1 (1869), 9 fi. 
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Mexico. Each number consists, in general, of a biographical sketch; 
the “Crénica de la semana” written in excellent style by Altamirano; a 
short story, either a translation or original by Cuéllar, Roberto or Gon- 
zalo Esteva, Manuel Flores, or Altamirano, who published here his novel 
Clemencia; theatrical reviews by Manuel Peredo, himself a dramatist 
of note; and verse, which bulks large. In this weekly there appear more 
than seventy versifiers, some of whom, then young men—Altamirano, 
Manuel Acufia, Flores, and Ignacio Montes de Oca—came to hold later 
an enviable place among their country’s poets. Some translations, such 
as Poe’s “Raven” by I. Mariscal, and selections from Byron by Roa 
Barcena and “B.J.M.” are included. 

In El Renacimiento Altamirano mentions other contemporary literary 
periodicals: El Andhuac, published by a literary society; La Ilustracién, 
a review for women; Las Violetas, published in Vera Cruz; El Album 
literario of Leén; La Revista de Mérida; and La Ilustracién Potosina. Of 
these the compiler has seen none except the last, which was published in 
San Luis Potosi by Cuéllar, who with José Rosas Moreno, José Monroy, 
and José Maria Flores Verdad contributed to it liberally. 

Of the various literary publications which evidence the revival of 
letters in Mexico, El Renacimiento is easily the most outstanding; and 
it remains without a peer in the decade which followed its demise in 
December, 1869. Many of the periodicals of the seventies may be con- 
sidered negligible as literature; even the poetry was inconsequential. 
Such were two decidedly anti-clerical and agnostic publications, El Libre 
Pensador (1870) and El Precursor (1875), although they numbered 
among their editors and contributors such literary men as Flores, Alta- 
mirano, Ramirez, and Sierra. Others whose literary significance is like- 
wise slight include El Figaro (1872); La Esquela (1872); El Eco de las 
Artes (1872-73), which aside from poetry is of interest for its theatrical 
notices and comments; Las Hijas de Andéhuac (1873-74), whose editor 
and contributors were women of literary aspirations: La Abeja (1875), 
devoted in the main to the diffusion of useful knowledge among the 
laboring classes, but including in its large number of poems forty-one 
by “Rosa Espino” [Vicente Riva Palacio]; and El mundo cienttfico y 
literario (1878). 

Other periodicals of the seventies are more purely literary. Of a very 
high type is El Domingo (1871-73), which numbered among its contribu- 
tors some of the best poets and prose writers of the day: Altamirano, 
Gustavo Baz, Francisco Bulnes, Chavero, Sierra, Acufia, and Flores. 
Though Justo Sierra’s novel, Confesiones de un pianista, was published 
in this periodical, the prose consists for the most part of short articles, 
essays, literary criticism, and theatrical reviews. Much less ambitious, 
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El Pensamiento (1872) contains, in addition to a small amount of verse, 
biographies of Mexico’s prominent literary men. Decidedly national in 
tone was México y sus costumbres (1872), a weekly (illustrated with many 
cuts of Mexican life) whose essays descriptive of events and types, an: 
legends and short stories with a local background give it a distinctive}, 
national tone. Jestis Echaiz, Eduardo L. Gallo, Juan A. Mateos, Riva 
Palacio, and other prominent literary men appear among its contribu- 
tors. Other periodicals of the decade, El Teatro (1872-75), Revista Teatra! 
(1874), El Trovador (1874) and El Libreto (1875-76) are fruitful sources 
of information concerning the theater; in the Sunday literary edition o/ 
El Federalista (1872-77), El Radical (1873), El Eco de ambos mundo; 
(1873-74), El Bucaro (1873), La Idea (1875), El Estudio (1878), and Lu 
Tribuna (1879) the verse is important; El Artista (1874-75) beautifull, 
illustrated and most attractive from a mechanical standpoint, with a 
penchant for French literature, published not only belles-lettres by na- 
tive writers, especially poetry, but articles dealing with literary criticism 
and the fine arts; La Revista mensual (1877) contains poetry by Manue! 
Acufia, novelettes, and articles of a scholarly type; the Revista de México 
(1878) is largely bio-bibliographical;among its collaborators are Chavero, 
Roberto Esteva, Roa Barcena, and Manuel Orozco y Berra. Three others 
of a literary nature are known to have existed in other cities: La Aurora 
literaria (1875), issued in Morelia by Mariano de Jests Torres, which 
contains for the most part the editor’s voluminous poetical contribution 
and his costumbrista articles dealing with Morelia; La Alianza literaria 
y ciéntifica (1876), published in its second epoch as the organ of a literar\ 
club of Guadalajara; and El Horario (1878), the publication of a literary 
society of Monterey, which from the literary standpoint is the least 
important. 

Quite as numerous and equally ephemeral were the literary periodicals 
of the eighties. These fall more or less into six categories: (1) periodicals 
for women; (2) literary supplements, issued weekly, of daily newspapers; 
(3) purely literary journals; (4) reviews devoted to both literary an: 
scholarly interests; (5) publications of literary societies; and (6) periodi- 
cals such as La revista dramdtica (1880) and El Teatro (1881), that con- 
tain theatrical notices and reviews as well as biographical sketches o/ 
dramatists and actors. 


1. In the first group there are five: La Ilustracién femenil (1880); La Mujer 
(1881-83), devoted for the most part to the education of women and least im- 
portant from a literary standpoint; El Album de la Mujer (1883-90), edited by a 
Spanish woman, Concepcién Gimeno de Flaquer, voluminous in verse by both 
contemporary Spaniards—Antonio Arnao, Campoamor, Carolina Coronado, 
L. A. de Cueta—and Mexicans such as Casasfis, Gutiérrez Najera, Manuel 
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José Othén, and Juan de Dios Peza; El Correo de las sefioras (1883-93), rich 
in verse, with poems by Campoamor, Zorrilla, N Gfiez de Arce, Bécquer, Rubén 
Darfo and Jorge Isaacs, translations from Byron, Moore, Southey, Longfellow, 
Bryant, Coppée, Zola, Maupassant and Daudet, and numerous contributions 
from such Mexican poets as Flores, Diaz Mirén, Peza, Gutiérrez Najera, Othén, 
Urbina, and Amado Nervo; and Las Hijas de Anéhuac, edited by a writer of 
some note, Laureana Wright de Kleinhaus, in which there is much occasional 
verse by women then socially important. 

2. In the literary supplements of daily newspapers appear the names of some 
of Mexico’s most gifted writers. Gutiérrez Najera contributed to almost every 
issue of El Nacional (1880-84), whose Sunday edition (1880-83) and literary 
supplement (1880-84) are of marked significance for the literary history of the 
period. Of equal importance is the literary section of another daily, La Republica 
(1880-81), which continued from February 15, 1880, until early in October, 
1881. Then Altamirano, the editor, established a weekly literary supplement, in 
which contributions of his old friends—Ramfrez, Payno and Prieto—appear in 
the company of prominent Spanish and South American writers. Although 
Altamirano resigned at the end of 1881, the literary supplement continued. 
Another important daily, La Patria, issued La Patria Ilustrada (1883-96), in 
which its editor, Ireneo Paz, published his celebrated legends; to it Gutiérrez 
Najera, Urbina, and Diaz Mirén contributed. Adherents of the Church party— 
of the laity, Roa Barcena, José S. Segura, and Francisco de P. Guzmin, and 
among the literary clerics, Pagaza, Ram6n Valle, and Montes de Oca y Obregén 
—contributed to the literary supplement of El Tiempo (1883-1912), which was 
edited by Victoriano Agiieros. 

3. The writers who contributed to the literary supplements of the newspapers 
figure also among those writing for the group of periodicals devoted specifically 
to literature. Six of these date from the eighties, all published in Mexico City 
except La Repiblica literaria (1886-87) and El Plectro (1888-89). The latter, 
issued in Le6n, contains much verse, mainly by poets of local significance. Far 
superior is the former, published at Guadalajara and edited by the novelist 
José Lépez Portillo y Rojas, who was also one of its chief contributors, as were 
Gustavo Baz, Manuel Caballero, Othén, Pagaza, Puga y Acal, Salado Alvarez, 
Esther Tapia de Castellanos, and Antonio Zaragosa. The four literary periodicals 
of the capital include La Familia (1883-90), La Actualidad (1885-86), La 
Juventud literaria (1887-88) and the Revista de México (1886-94). The least im- 
portant is La Actualidad, whose material consists of verses by little known 
Mexican poets and reprintings or translations of foreign writers then in vogue— 
Nifiez de Arce, Campoamor, Bécquer, and the North American writer Bret 
Harte. Although La Familia, too, reprinted extensively poems by Spaniards, 
South Americans and Mexicans and translations chiefly from the French, it 
does contain many original verses by local poets, such as Flores, Gutiérrez 
Najera, Peén y Contreras, Peza and Urbina. Reprinting occurs less in La 
Juventud literaria and the Revista de México, both far more national in content. 
The former, the most worthy literary publication of the decade, wa: .dited by 
two well known writers, Enrique Sort de S&enz and José Peén Cont. ras, who 
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published in it much of their own verse. Through this periodical, as through 
others of the decade, various and conflicting currents surge: the literary, set in 
motion by Altamirano, of which Justo Sierra and Juan de Dios Peza were notable 
followers; the Romantic, represented by Adalberto A. Esteva, Ignacio M. Lu- 
chichf, and Peén del Valle; and the modernista, which was to triumph more 
completely in the next decade—presaged by Diaz Mirén, Gutiérrez Nahera, 
Urbina, Valenzuela, and Puga y Acal, who published in this journal his Baladas. 

4. The Revista nacional de letras y ciencias (1889-90) belongs to the fourth 
group of our general classification, for the editors and others connected with its 
publication include Sierra, Gutiérrez N&hera, Valenzuela, and Puga y Acal, not 
only literati but scholars. In its pages poetry does not predominate; it not only 
published Rafael Delgado’s La Calandria, one of the most outstanding Mexican 
novels of the century, but also memoirs and articles dealing with history, criti- 
cism and literature by Garcia Cubas, Gonzdlez Obregén, Prieto, Francisco 
Pimentel, and Pefia y Reyes. Much less literary is El Instructor (1884-1901), 
published in Aguas Calientes by the savant Dr. Jestis Diaz de Le6én, which con- 
tains criticism, philology, verses and stories by local writers, and reprints of 
poems by celebrated men of letters. 

5. Among the publications of literary societies in the eighties were the Boletin 
cientifico de la Sociedad ‘‘Sdnchez Oropesa” (1884-86) of Orizaba, which printed 
poems by Rafael Delgado; El Liceo Hidalgo (1884); and El Liceo mexicano 
(1886-89) ; both organs of literary groups in the capital. These two publications 
featured the poetry of the older literary schools—the later Romantics and the 
Altamirano type; and biographical sketches, those of Altamirano in El Liceo 
Hidalgo and by Pefia y Reyes in El Liceo mexicano being of particular interest. 
In the latter, antiquarian articles by Gonz4lez Obreg6n and the early costum- 
brista essays by ‘‘Micros” (Angel del Campo), then a youth barely in his twen- 
ties, deserve attention. 

To the older poetic movements—the Romantic, the Classic, and that 
of Altamirano—belonged also most of the contributors to certain peri- 
odicals of the last decade of the century: El Mundo literario e ilustrado 
(1891), La Ilustracién mexicana (1891-93), El Renacimiento (1894, 
second epoch), the weekly literary supplement of El Tiempo (1891- 
1910), and El Domingo (1892), all of Mexico City; La Lealtad (1892- 
94), La Lira michoacana (1894), La Diadema de Gloria (1896-1906)— 
published in Morelia; and La Revista de Chihuahua (1895-97). More than 
sixty poets contributed to El Mundo literario, the most generous being 
the editor, Juan de Dios Peza. Many of the same names appear among 
the contributors to La Ilustracién mexicana, which is profusely illus- 
trated and more popular in nature. The editor of Renacimiento in its 
second period of existence was Enrique Olavarria y Ferrari, a Spaniard 
already of a past generation. While modernista poets—Balbino Davalos, 
Diaz Mirén, Francisco Icaza, Puga y Acal and Urbina—contributed to 
it, poets of the older schools far outnumbered them. Unlike most Mexi- 
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can literary periodicals, it is of interest for its prose: an introductory 
article in which the editor discusses the literary significance of the 
journal in its first period—the late sixties; an excellent costumbrista 
essay, ““El viaje de las dos de la tarde” by Angel del Campo; other cos- 
tumbrista sketches by Garcia Cubas; articles treating of colonial life in 
Mexico by Gonzélez Obregén; biography and literary criticism by M. 
Bolafios Cacho, Hilarién Frias y Soto, and Angel de la Pefia; and short 
stories by Lépez Portillo and José P. Rivera. Of longer life than most 
Mexican periodicals of a similar nature, the second literary supplement, 
begun in 1891, of El Tiempo, still under the management of Victoriano 
Agiieros, retains the same coloring as that of 1883. Its contents include 
original contributions, as well as reprintings, from a host of Mexican 
writers, of whom the most prominent are Roa Barcena, Delgado, Othén, 
Pagaza, and Peén y Contreras; reprintings from Spanish and Spanish 
American writers—E] Duque de Rivas, Fernan Caballero, José Selgas, 
Pereda, Pardo Bazan, Padre Coloma, Bécquer, Vital Aza, Zorrilla, Di- 
centa, Ricardo Palma, Jorge Isaacs, Julian del Casal and many others; 
and translations from French, English, and North American writers— 
Daudet, Catulle Mendés, Jean Richepin, Coppée, Anatole France, Jules 
Lemaitre, Paul Feval, Dickens, Poe and Hawthorne. Far less literary is 
El Domingo; although the list of its contributors is impressive, its con- 
tent is decidedly second-rate. The two Morelian publications,” La Lira 
michoacana and La Diadema de Gloria, served Mariano de Jesus Torres, 
the editor, principally as a vehicle for his own literary compositions. 
In La Diadema he reprinted some of Prieto’s ballads and also many fine 
selections from certain Spanish poets of the Golden Age. Reprints, but 
not chosen with equal good taste, biographical sketches, and biblio- 
graphical notes make up the contents of the other provincial journal, 
the dull and unimportant Revista de Chihuahua. 

Other periodicals of the nineties in Mexico City that reveal more pa- 
tently the tendencies of the modernistaschool, which sought its inspiration 
in French literature, especially that of the Parnassian and Symbolistic 
schools, are: México. Revista de sociedad, artes y letras (1892); La Revista 
Azul (1894-96); El Mundo (1894-1908); El Figaro mexicano (1896-97) ; 
El Periédico de las Sefioras (1896); and La Revista moderna (1898-1903). 
In the first of these periodicals, edited by Angel del Campo and Enrique 
Santibdfiez, translations of Francois Coppée, who enjoyed great popu- 
larity in Mexico, and of Leconte de Lisle by José M. Ochoa and Pefia 
y Reyes, betray the interest in the French Parnassians. In the same re- 


Another Morelian publication, La Lealtad, is not strictly a literary publication, al- 
though it contains much verse by local poets and reprints works of some writers of na 
tional fame. 
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view are original compositions by Rafael Alba, José M. Bustillos, 
Gutiérrez Najera, Icaza, Larrafiaga Portugal, Porfirio Parra and Jesiis 
Valenzuela, all of whom appeared shortly afterward as contributors to 
the first organ of the modernista movement, La Revista Azul, of which 
Gutiérrez Najera and Carlos Diaz Dufé6o were editors. Of the numerous 
contributors, the most outstanding and prolific were Gutiérrez Najera, 
equally renowned for prose and poetry; Balbino Davalos, contributor 
not only of original verse but of verse translations from Catulle Mendés; 
Amado Nervo; Othén; L. G. Urbina; and Jesis Urueta. As the ideals of 
the modernista school were not narrowly nationalistic, La Revista Azul, 
thoroughly cosmopolitan in tone, reprinted much from contemporary 
South and Central American poets—Julidn del Casal, José S. Chocano, 
Rubén Dario, Leopoldo Diaz, José Asuncién Silva, and many others; 
translations from Bryant, Poe, and other North American and English 
poets; and translations from more than forty French writers, including 
Banville, Baudelaire, Coppée, J. M. Heredia, and Sully Prudhomme. 

Less generally known, perhaps, than La Revista Azul, El Mundo ilus- 
trado is of capital importance as a literary publication, as may readily 
be surmised from the names of three men who served it as editor— 
Ignacio M. Luchichi, Nervo, and Urbina. Not only are translations from 
the French and reprintings of Spanish and South American poets nu- 
merous in this journal asin the one just discussed, but its value for the 
history of modern Mexican literature is inestimable, for in it are to be 
found essays by Angel del Campo: short stories by Ceballos, Diaz Duféo, 
and Salado Alvarez; much verse as well as prose by Gutiérrez Najera, 
Nervo, Sierra and Urbina; and, in the main, verse by Campos, Davalos, 
Enrique Martinez, Icaza, Larrafiaga Portugal, Maria Enriqueta, Othdn, 
Puga y Acal, Rebolledo, and José Juan Tablada. 

Less pretentious than either of these literary journals, El Figaro mexi- 
cano, which the novelist J. Rafael Guadalajara edited, contains much 
contemporary modernista poetry by Mexican and foreign poets, such as 
Salvador Rueda of Spain, Julidn del Casal of Cuba, and outstanding 
poets of South America already mentioned. The prose contribution, while 
extensive, is exceedingly mediocre, with the exception of certain selec- 
tions by Altamirano, Delgado, Campo, and Gutiérrez Najera, and some 
translations from Daudet, Anatole France, and Maupassant. Far more 
dreary in its general tone is El Periédico de las Seforas, which contains 
many verses by little-known women poets; the general boredom pro- 
duced by its perusal is only occasionally relieved by a poem by Tablada, 
Sierra, or Diaz Mirén. These last two journals should hardly be men- 
tioned in the same breath with La Revista moderna, established by Val- 
enzuela, an enthusiastic champion of the Modernista movement and 
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also an outstanding contributor to La Revista Azul. Identical in purpose, 
representative of the Modernista movement in both Spain and Spanish 
America, containing translations as well as reprintings in the original of 
the French Parnassians and Symbolists, with more or less the same con- 
tributors, La Revista moderna was virtually a resumption or outgrowth 
of La Revista azul. These periodicals, far superior to any that had existed 
in Mexico, had enthusiastic followers in various parts of the Republic, 
as the establishment of Flor de lis (1896-97), in Guadalajara, and of Bo- 
hemia sinaloense in Culiacdn gives evidence. The contents of both peri- 
odicals, which are purely literary, include, in addition to translations 
from the French Parnassians and poems by the outstanding poets of the 
modernista school, much poetry in the same style by local writers, who 
set about in their own way to dignify literature and to raise it to a higher 
plane. 

In surveying as a group the 123 periodicals which have been thus 
briefly discussed, it is possible to classify them roughly by decades as 
follows:# 





noe geeeeeeag z 
Seesgeee2ee ee 

Mainly Mexican material eS. ce Bet .6 DP 
Literary and scholarly z:-3 4 
Newspapers 1 1 
Newspaper supplements 53.6 3 M&M 
Dramatic - «- © © 2 § & 
Organs of literary societies 2 3 5 
Published outside capital ewe + se a se 

Semi-literary 

For or by women ie rst & 
Miscellaneous a} 5 15 
Total number discussed i 2.8.2. 142 f 2 BM 19 128 
In bibliography (not seen) i. or ae 6 18 


The apparent paucity of semi-literary magazines is due, first, to the 
preliminary discarding from consideration of a large number whose con- 


% With a very few exceptions, these [Mexican] journals did not survive their decade. 
El Mosaico continued, it is true, from 1836 to 1842, but with intervals of suspension; La 
Orquesta, one of the satiric group, lasted from 1861 to 1877, with long dormant periods; 
El Correo de las seforas, La Revista de México, El Instructor, and the literary supplements 
to La Republica, La Patria ilustrada, and El Tiempo did outlive the decade of their origin— 
the eighties; and the second literary supplement of El Tiempo, begun in 1893, El Mundo 
ilustrado, and La Revista moderna all continued beyond the period under discussion. 
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tents had little real value as literature; and, second, to the transference 
of fifty-three satiric publications to a separate bibliography, as neither 
the amount nor type of much of their material justified discussion as 
literature.“ Of the semi-literary journals discussed, those issued for cr 
by women proved the more numerous; but only two of the ten, La 
semana de las sefioritas and El correo de las sefioras, can lay much claim 
to literary merit. Those classified as “miscellaneous” are composed 
largely of reprinted material of inferior quality or are primarily of an 
informative nature. 

If we may judge from the chronological distribution of these periodi- 
cals, as shown by the table, the first literary awakening of the 19th cen- 
tury occurred in the forties, and another renaissance began at the end 
of the sixties and continued through the seventies. The first is to be 
traced directly to the Romantic movement strongly evident in Spain in 
the thirties; the second is explicable only in the light of Mexican political 
history. Not until the liberals, after almost thirty years of struggle, found 
themselves the masters of Mexico could they turn their minds—and 
among them were many of the best Mexico has known—to literary pur- 
suits. 

These periods of increased intellectual activity produced the greatest 
number of periodicals concerned primarily with original native material. 
In each, we find eight so classified, and four concerned especially with 
the local theater. It would seem that the two publications of the twenties 
and the three each of the fifties and sixties would compare favorably 
with the four in the eighties and six in the next decade, unless it is re- 
membered that in the later years the total number of such periodicals 
could be justly swelled by including the newspaper supplements and the 
scholarly journals. The comparatively small number of those emphasiz- 
ing original material would also be increased in several instances if the 
provincial publications, many of which presented mainly articles of that 
type, were included. 

The geographical distribution of the twenty literary journals pub- 
lished outside of the capital is indicative of the dissemination of intel- 
lectual activity. Puebla was first to boast an organ of really literary 
character, El Ensayo literario; and Uno de tantos, an insignificant sheet, 
was published there in the forties. In that decade Yucatan had two ex- 
cellent publications, El Museo yucateco and El Registro yucateco, both 
alive with local color and legend. In the fifties, El Veracruzano gave evi- 
dence of an awakening in the state of Vera Cruz; the prose and loca! 
color of that journal are in strong contrast with the poetical work of 


1 As some contain poems and articles of value, the list of titles is included as a guide to 
any who may wish to pursue the study of this type of periodical. 
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Guadalajara preserved in La Aurora poética de Jalisco. The appearance 
of the first literary periodicals at Leon and San Luis Potosi in the sixties, 
and the continued publication of others at both Vera Cruz and Merida, 
reflect the literary revival in the capital. La Aurora literaria, which ap- 
peared in the seventies is the earliest of a series of literary publications 
in Morelia seen by the writer;"* in the same era La Alianza literaria was 
the organ of a literary group at Guadalajara, as was El Horario at Mon- 
terey. La Repziblica literaria, edited by Lépez Portilla at Guadalajara 
in the eighties, was of a high order; El Instructor at Aguas Calientes was 
less literary in nature; and El Plectro, largely the work of local poets at 
Leon, was quite inferior. Two excellent publications, Flor de Lis at Gua- 
dalajara and Bohemia sinaloense at Culiacdn in the nineties, both moder- 
nista in tone, voiced the literary aspirations of the younger groups on the 
west coast; while Morelia continued with two in which poetry predomi- 
nated, and Chihuahua issued a dull Revista. Of the eleven states which 
published these periodicals, Yucatan first and Jalisco later easily lead 
in literary productivity of the better type. 

In spite of certain outstanding poems and articles in many of the peri- 
odicals discussed, it must be admitted that the total number of literary 
journals of a high order is limited. If only the best or the most representa- 
tive and original are to be selected, Heredia’s periodicals should be in- 
cluded; in the next decade El Recreo de las familias, El Mosaico, and El 
Ensayo literario are representative, but El Afio nuevo is far their superior. 
In the forties El Museo popular, El Museo mexicano, La Revista cientifica, 
and El Album mexicano are the most distinctive; while El A puntador is 
easily the most literary of the fifteen periodicals devoted to the theater. 
Of outstanding excellence in the fifties are La Ilustracién and La Cruz, 
the one a liberal, the other a conservative organ. El Renascimiento easily 
leads all the publications of the next decade, although El Semanario 
ilustrado and La Orquesta have certain claims to merit; while, in spite 
of the relatively large number issued during the seventies, only El 
Domingo is of a uniformly high type. La Juventud literaria is decidedly 
the superior of those of the eighties, but La Revista nacioncl is a good 
second. The large amount of literary material in the supplements to the 
four dailies and in the organs of three literary societies of that decade 
should not be overlooked. In the last years of the century, El mundo 
ilustrado, La Ilustracién, and El Renascimiento in its second epoch are 
the best representatives of the older school, while of outstanding excel- 
lence, above any others discussed, are La Revista azul and La Revista 
moderna, both organs of modernista groups. 

In the course of appraising the literary excellence of these periodicals, 


4 See No. 124 in the bibliography for an earlier title. 
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it becomes evident that, thoughout the century, poetry predominated. 
Short novels or novelettes appeared before the middle of the century; 
the more artistic form of the short story dates from El Afio nuevo and 
was cultivated extensively during the eighties contemporaneously with 
the reprinting of Poe and Maupassant; some Mexican novels, such as 
Clemencia and La Calandria, were first published in periodicals; and the 
popularity of the costumbrista articles persisted throughout the century. 
Yet the poetic contribution of the Mexican periodical ranks far higher 
both in extent and in quality; indeed it still holds an enviable place when 
compared with the poetic output of any other Hispanic American coun- 
try. Not until near the close of the century was there much evidence of 
a general interest in fiction. The enthusiasm of the Mexican for the 
theater is shown by the relatively large number (15) of periodicals con- 
cerned primarily with dramatic criticism, and also by the large amount of 
space devoted to the theater in other periodicals. Excerpts from contem- 
porary dramas vie in interest with dramatic reviews. Especially popular 
were the comedias of Bretén de los Herreros and their imitations; and 
it is well known that the Mexicans have shown themselves consistently 
devotees of the opera. 

The various currents which affected Mexican literary thought may be 
traced through the pages of these periodicals. In the Diario are the ideas 
of Spain of the late 18th century, predominantly neoclassic; Heredia 
introduced the Byronic elements; periodicals of the late thirties and the 
forties are saturated with the Romanticism of Spain and France; while 
in the same period Prieto applied the technique of Mesonero Romanos 
to Mexican costumbrista material. Roa Bdrcena extended the literary 
horizon by his many translations from the German, while Zarco worthily 
echoed Larra’s satirical articulos. The classic vein continued to be culti- 
vated to a small degree through the period studied; while Altamirano and 
Justo Sierra serve as leaders of a group who may be regarded as forerun- 
ners of the modernista poets. Not until the nineties does the complete 
absorption of the modernista spirit become evident in La Revista azul 
and La Revista moderna, both saturated with the germs of French Par- 
nassianism and Symbolism, both cosmopolitan in interest. Most surpris- 
ing to one unfamiliar with the field is the survival of the Romantic; 
for Romanticism tended to linger in Hispanic America long after its 
force was spent in Spain, even at the close of the century persisting in 
Mexican song. 

Through all these periodicals, the ephemeral as well as the meritorious, 
the Mexican people acquired a taste for literature; and it was in response 
to public demand that the daily papers came to give to literary produc- 
tions an unusual amount of space. Almost all of Mexico’s leading periodi- 
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cal contributors wrote also for newspapers; and these, in turn, subsidized 
or published literary periodicals of a superior type. Though the very best 
were free from any such connection, their editors and contributors might 
not have been able to earn either a living or fame but for the wider news- 
paper public to which they ministered. 

The literary periodicals not only furnished to Mexican writers an op- 
portunity for self-expression and a vehicle for interesting others in the 
life and customs about them; they served to bring their readers in con- 
tact with the best of foreign thought, for the practice of reprinting from 
foreign papers was general throughout the period studied. While the 
reprinting of the French and Spanish romanticists in the thirties and for- 
ties and of the French Parnassians a half century later was carried to 
extremes, the choicest selections from foreign writers were introduced 
to the Mexican reading public in these journals. They served also as 
founts from which editors in other countries drew the best of Mexican 
thought. In this process of both borrowing and contributing, the Mexican 
literary periodicals of the 19th century served to advance literary ideals, 
and, in so doing, to bring into closer communion the most active minds of 
three continents. 
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1. La Abeja. Revista bisemanal de V. 1, nos, 1-51, Jan. 2—-June 30; v. n, 

conocimientos fitiles dedicada a la _ nos. 1-51, July 3—Dec. 29, 1875. 

clase obrera e industrial. J. M. Aguilar 2. La Actualidad. Semanario ilus- 

Ortiz, editor. México, Imprenta de  trado. México, 1885-86. Weekly. 

Flores y Monsalve, 1875. 2 v. Semi- BNM 

weekly. UT Afio 1, nos. 1-11, Oct. 18-Dec. 28, 
Prospectus dated December 2, 1874. 1885. 88 pp. 
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Afio 2, nos. 1-6, Jan. 3—Feb. 7, 1886. 
48 pp. 

3. El Album de la mujer. Directora 
propietaria, Concepcién Gimeno de 
Flaquer. México, 1883-1890. 14 v. 
Weekly. 

v. 1-2, UT; 5-11, 13-14 BNM. 

v. 3, 4, and 12 not seen. 

Afio I, [v. 1], no. 1, Sept. 8, 1883 to 
Afio vim, v. 14, no. 26, June 29, 1890 
Two volumes per year, each of 25 or 
26 numbers. 

4. [El Album literario. Leén, 1869.] 

Mentioned in El Renacimiento, 1 
(1869), 257. 

Edited by the poet José Rosas. 

5. El Album mexicano. Periddico de 
literatura, artes y bellas letras. México, 
publicado por [Ignacio] Cumplido, 
1849. 2 v. Weekly. UT 

The prospectus states: ‘‘E] periédico 
se publicara el sabado de cada semana, 
comenzando el 6 de enero de 1849, y 
cada cuaderno . . . constar4 de 24 pa- 
ginas.”’ 

In v. 1, p. [617] the suspension of 
this periodical in favor of another re- 
view is announced. 

Each volume contains 616, [1], v 
(index) pp. 

6. La Alianza literaria y ciéntifica, 
érgano de la sociedad del mismo nom- 
bre. Guadalajara, 1876. 12 issues. 
Weekly. JBI 

Segunda época, tomo 1, nos. 1-12, 
March 21—June 21, 1876, seen. 

Redaccién: E. Robles Gil, A. Zara- 
goza, M. Caballero. 

7. [El Almacén literario. [México]? 
1879.] 

Mentioned in El Méscara, 1, no. 9, 
Sept. 22, 1879. 

8. Almacén universal. Articulos de his- 
toria, geograffa, viajes, literatura y 
variedades. México, Imprenta de Mi- 
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guel Gonz4lez, 1840. 2 v. [Weekly]? 
BNM 

v. I, 318 pp. and index; v. 11, 310 pp. 
and index. 

In v. n, p. 310, is this announce- 
ment: “En este cuaderno concluye el 
Almacén, en atencién a la escasez de 
suscritores, cuyo namero no alcanza 
para costear los gastos, a pesar de la 
economia con que se hacen, y con- 
sistiendo esta escasez de suscritores en 
la falta de reales que hay en el Padblico, 
se ha dado principio a la publicacién 
del Repertorio de literatura y variedades 
...que debe considerarse como el 
sucesor del Almacén.”’ 

9. El amigo de la juventud. México, 
Impreso por Manuel F. Redondas, 
1835. 3 nos., January, February, and 
June. Monthly. UT 

Discontinued, according to an- 
nouncement in third number, on ac- 
count of lack of subscribers. 

10. [El An4huac. Periédico que pub- 
lica la sociedad literaria de Netza- 
hualcoyotl. [México], 1869]. 

Mentioned by José T. de Cuéllar in 
“La literatura nacional,” in La Ilus- 
tracién potosina, 1 (1869), 188. On p. 
162 of the same volume the suspension 
of the periodical is chronicled. 

11. El Anteojo. Periédico de teatros. 
México, 1845. Weekly. BNM 

Nos. 1-7, April 6—June 1, 1845, seen. 
12. El Afio nuevo. Presente amistoso. 
Méjico, Libreria de Galv4an, 1837- 
1840. 

Annual. 1837-38, UT; 1839-40, BN M 
1837, 190 pp.; 1838, 256; 1839, 216; 
and 1840, v, 268 pp. 

13. El] Afio nuevo. Periédico semanario 
de literatura, ciencias y variedades. 
México, Imprenta de Juan Abadiano, 
1865. 1 v. Weekly. BNM 
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The 376 pages seen do not seem to be 
the complete publication. 
14. El Apuntador. Semanario de tea- 
tros, costumbres, literatura y varie- 
dades. México, Imp. de Vicente Garcia 
Torres, 1841. Weekly. UT 
The prospectus, signed by the edi- 
tors, who according to Gonzales Pefia, 
Historia de la literatura mexicana, p. 
282, were Casimiro del Collado and 
José Maria Lafragua, states that be- 
ginning with June 8th the periodical 
would come out every Tuesday and 
would be delivered to subscribers that 
night if they attended the theater, 
otherwise at their homes the next day. 
15. El Arco-iris mexicano. Miscellanea 
pintoresca, curiosa e instructiva. Méx- 
ico, Impreso por Vicente Garcia Tor- 
res, 1844. 48 p. [Weekly]? UT 
The “Introduccién” is dated Octo- 
ber, 1844. The portion seen (48 p.) 
seems incomplete. 
16. El Artista. Bellas artes, literatura, 
ciencias. Revista mensual bajo la di- 
reccién de Jorge Hammeken y Juan 
M. Villela. México, 1874-75. 3 v. 
Monthly. BNM 
Jan. 1874—June, 1875. 
17. El Artista Observador. Editor re- 
sponable, José Mariano Mota. México, 
1857. 72 p. [Weekly]? UT 
Pp. 41-48 inclusive, missing from 
copy seen. 
18. E] Ateneo mexicano. México, Imp. 
de Vicente Garcia Torres, 1844. 2 v. 
[Weekly]? UT 
v. 1, 425 pp. and index; v. 2, 72 p. 
On p. 7, “Secci6n de redacci6n y re- 
visién,” appear the names of about 
thirty writers, among them José M. 
Lafragua, Lucas Alam4n, José M. La- 
cunza, Manuel Payno, Quintana Roo, 
and Guillermo Prieto. 
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19. [La Aurora literaria. Guadalajara, 
1877-81.]* 

Organ of a literary society. 
20. La Aurora literaria. Periédico de 
historia, ciencias, artes, literatura y 
variedades. Redactado por Mariano de 
Jess Torres. Morelia, Tip. particular 
del autor, 1875. 1 v. 206 pp. Probably 
incomplete. UT 
21. Aurora poética de Jalisco. Colec- 
cién de poesfas liricas de jovenes jalis- 
cienses, dedicada al bello sexo de 
Guadalajara. Publicado por Pablo I. 
Villasefor. Guadalajara, Imp. de J. 
Camarena, 1851. 205 p. JBI 
22. Biblioteca mexicana popular y eco- 
némica. Ciencias, literatura, amenida- 
des. Revista religiosa, politica, his- 
térica, literaria, cientifica, artistica, 
industrial . .. México, Vicente Garcia 
Torres, editor, 1851-2. 2 v. JRS 

Introduction to v. 1 is dated Oct. 15, 
1851. 

v. 1 (1851), 398, v (index) pp. v. 2 
(1852), 328, v (index) pp. 
23. Bohemia sinaloense. Revista li- 
teraria. Directores: Julio G. Arce y 
Manuel Bonilla. Culiacan, Talleres 
tipograficos de Faustino Diaz, 1898. 
24 issues. BNM 

No. 1, Sept. 15, 1897; no. 24, Jan. 6, 
1899. 

On title page: Long list of contribu- 
tors and editorial staff. 
24. Boletin cientifico de la Sociedad 
“S4nchez Oropesa.’”’ Orizaba, Tipo- 
graffa del Hospicio, 1884-86. 1 v. 


Monthly. UT 
No. 1, June 15, 1884; no. 25, June 
15, 1886. 


25. El Bfcaro. Periddico literario. 
México, Imp. del Comercio, de Nabor 
Chavez, 1875. 240 p. UT 

Redactores: Angela Lozano, Prieto, 
Justo and Santiago Sierra, Acufia, 
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Peza, Agustin F. Cuenca, Francisco 
Sosa, and Gerardo M. Silva. 
26. La Camelia. Semanario de litera- 
tura, variedades, teatros, modas, etc. 
Dedicado a las sefioritas mejicanas. 
México, Imp. de Juan R. Navarro, 
1853. 447 p. Weekly. BNM 
27. La Castalia. Periéddico de bella 
literatura, mitologia, historia antigua, 
historia natural, medicina, ciencias y 
artes. México, Imp. de la Voz de la 
Religién, 1849. UT 

Irregular paging. 
28. El] correo de las sefioras. Semanario 
escrito expresamente para el bello 
sexo. Director propietario, José Adrian 
M. Rico. México, 1883-93. 12 v. 
Weekly. BNM 

v. 2, no. 26, Nov. 4, 1883-v. 12, no. 
22, Oct. 29, 1893, seen. 

In September, 1886, Victor M. 
Venegas succeeded as editor. 
29. La Cruz. Peridédico esclusivamente 
religioso. Establecido exprofeso para 
difundir las doctrinas ortodoxas, y 
vindicarlas de los errores dominantes. 
México, Imp. de J. M. Andrade y F. 
Escalante, 1855-58. 7 v. Weekly. 

UT 

V. 1, no. 1, Nov. 1, 1855—v. 7, no. 24, 
July 29, 1858. Each volume consists of 
20 nos. except the last which has 24. 

Valuable from a literary standpoint, 
as it contains poetry of the editor, 
Pesado, of Carpio, Roa B4rcena, and 
others of importance. 
30. La Diadema de gloria. Miscelanea 
de composiciones en prosa y verso de 
autores nacionales y extranjeros, anti- 
guos, y modernos, por Mariano de 
Jesas Torres. Morelia, Imp. particular 
del autor, 1896-1905. 4 v. Issued ir- 
regularly. UT 

[v. 1]. 24 issues and index, 1896-97. 
378 pp. 


v. 2, 14 issues, 1897-98. 232 pp. 14th 
issue is index. 

v. 3, 9 issues, 1898-99. 132 pp. 9th 
issue is index. 

v. 4, 19 issues, 1900-05. 317 pp. 

no. 20 of v. 1 missing in file seen. 

Many errors in paging: [v. 1], no. 22, 
p. 339 should read 341; v. 2, issue 4, 
p. 57 should read 49; v. 2, no. 14, v. 3 
should read v. 2; v. 4, pp. 1-12 are 
bound in with last issue of v. 3 with 
result that v. 4 begins on p. 12. 
31. El Diorama, semanario histérico, 
geogrAfico, y literario. México, En la 
calle de Cadena, nam. 13, 1837. 176 


pp. Weekly. BNM 
32. El Diario de México. México, 
1805-1817. 25 v. Daily. UT 


Series 1, Oct. 1, 1805—Dec. 19, 1812. 
17 v. of 2625 nos. 

Series 2, Dec. 20, 1812-Jan. 4, 1817. 
8 v. of 1475 nos. 

33. El Domingo. México, 1871-1873. 
4v. Weekly. BNM 

Subtitle varies: in v. 1, Semanario 
de las familias; in v. 2, Semanario 
politico y literario; in v. 3-4, Sema- 
nario de literatura, ciencias y mejores 
materiales. 

v. 1, no. 1, Feb. 12, 1871-v. 4, no. 44, 
Oct. 12, 1873. 

Vols. have 33, 33, 30, and 44 issues 
respectively. 

“Editor propietario” was G. Gost- 
kowski. Among those who served as 
editors were José Bustamante, Eduardo 
Garay, Altamirano, Sierra, and Al- 
fredo Bablot. 

34. El Domingo. Semanario de litera- 
tura y variedades. México, [1892!. 5 
nos. Weekly. BNM 

Of the 5 issues seen, the tops of the 
pages, which probably bore volume 
and issue number, had been trimmed 
off. 
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The editor was Joaquin Gémez Ver- 
gara. A list of “redactores” and collab- 
orators includes names of some of most 
outstanding literary men in the coun- 


try. 

35. El Eco de ambos mundos. Periédico 
literariodedicado al bello sexo. México, 
1873-74. 3 v. Weekly. BNM 

Imprint varies: v. 1, Imp. de Ignacio 
Cumplido: v. 2-3, Imp. del Eco. 350, 
446, and 446 pp. 

A weekly supplement of the daily 
of same name. 

The varying editorial staff includes 
prominent literary men of the day. 
36. El Eco de las artes. Periédico 
semanal, érgano de la sociedad de con- 
structores practicos. México, 1872- 
73. Weekly. BNM 

v. 1, no. 1, Dec. 21, 1872—-no. 9, Feb. 
15, 1873, seen. 

Redactores: José Carrillo, Valeriano 
Ruiz, Teodoro Soto y Agustin Robles. 
Administrador: Angel Pefia. 

37. [El Ensayo literario. Guadalajara, 
1850.]* 

38. Ensayo literario. Coleccién de 
composiciones sobre bellas letras, cien- 
cias y artes. Puebla, Impreso por Félix 


Maria Leiva, 1838. 200 p. UT 
39. El Entreacto. México, 1856. Semi- 
weekly. 


v. 1, nos. 1-4, July 10-27, 1856, 
seen in secondhand bookstore in 
Mexico City. 

40. La Epoca ilustrada. Semanario de 
literatura, humoristico y con carica- 
turas. Edicién de los lunes. Prima a los 
suscritores del diario politico “La 
Epoca.” Mexico, 1883-1885. Weekly. 

BNM 

v. 1, no. 1, Nov. 12, 1883-v. 2, no. 
53, Nov. 1, 1885. 

41. Espajfia pintoresca, artistica, monu- 
mental, literaria y de costumbres. 
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México, Imp. de Vicente Garcia Tor- 
res,1843—44. 2 v. UT 

v. 1, 584 pp.; v. 2, 348 pp. 

42. El Espectador de México. Revista 
semanal publicada por los redactores 
del Universal y los del antiguo Obser- 
vador catélico. México, 1851-52. 4 v. 
Weekly. UT 

v. 1, no. 1, Jan. 4, 1851-v. 4, no. 18, 
April 3. 

Each volume has 16 issues except 
the last, which has 18. 

43. [La Esperanza. Guadalajara, 1849.] 

An account of the establishment of 
this periodical is given by J. M. Vigil 
in his Flores de Andhuac, Guadalajara, 
1866, p. 4. 

44. La Esquela. Publicacién semanaria 
dedicada a la juventud de ambos sexos. 
México, Imp. del Colegio de Artes y 
Oficios en el Tecpam de Santiago, 
1872. Weekly. BNM 

v. 1, nos. 1-8, Aug. 10—Oct. 5, 1872, 
seen. 

Propietario de la publicacién, Agus- 
tin Cesario Diaz; Responsable, Ignacio 
I. Diaz. 

45. El Estudio. Periédico mensual, 
érgano de la sociedad cientifica, artis- 
tica y literaria “El Porvenir.’’ México, 
Imp. de Epifanio Orozco y Cia., 
[1877]-1878. Monthly. BNM 

Only v. 2 (1878), 187 pp., seen. 

46. La Familia. México, Imprenta de 
J. F. Jens, 1883-90. 7 v. Weekly. 
BNM 

Afio 1, no. 1, Aug. 1, 1883—Afio 7, 
no. 48, July 24, 1890. 

Each volume contains 48 issues. 

Editor propietario: J. F. Jens. 

47. El Federalista. Edicién literaria de 
los domingos. México, J. Neve y Cia., 
1872-1877. 11 v. Weekly. BNM 

v. 1, no. 1, Jan. 7, 1872-v. 11, no. 24, 

Aug. 12, 1877. 
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vols. 1 and 9 consist of 22 issues; 
vols. 2,3, and 7 of 25; vols. 4, 5, 6, and 
10 of 24; and vol. 8 of 26. 

48. El Figaro. Periédico politico y 
literario. México, Imp. de Diaz de 
Le6n y S. White, 1872. Semiweekly. 

BNM 

v. 1, nos. 1-4, March 4-April 4, 
1872, seen. 

Redactor y editor responsable, José 
Manuel Bembrén. 

Of slight literary value. 

49. E] Figaro mexicano. Actualidades, 
literatura, artes, etc. México, pub- 
licado por la empresa editora de “El 
Figaro mexicano,” 1896-97. 1 v. 
Weekly. BNM 

v. 1, nos. 1-23, Nov. 15, 1896-May 
1, 1897, seen, but seems incomplete. 

Director, J. Rafael Guadalajara. 
Administrador, José J. Enrique de 
Ribera. 

50. Flor de Lis. Revista literaria. 
Guadalajara, Estab. Tip... . de Juan 
Alvarez Rodriguez, 1896-98. Semi- 
monthly. 2 v. BNM 

v. 1, nos. 1-24, April 1, 1896- 
March 15, 1897; v. 2, nos. 1-16, May 
15—Jan. 16, 1898. 

Redactores: Sixto Osuna, Ignacio 
Padilla, Antonio Pérez Verdfa, Carlos 
Urrea, Jr., and José Zuloaga. 

51. [La Floresta. Guadalajara, c. 
1850.]* 

52. [Germinal. Guadalajara, 1899.]* 
53. [Gufrigay. Guadalajara, c. 1850.]* 
54. La Guirnalda. Periidédico de litera- 
tura y variedades. Veracruz, 1868. 1 v. 


Weekly. BNM 
Nos. 1-22, Aug. 2—Dec. 27, 1868. Ap- 
parently complete. 


Edited by Santiago Sierra, Antonio 
F. Portilla, and José G. Samora. 
55. Las Hijas de And4huac. Ensayo 
literario. México, Taller de Artes y 


Oficios para mujeres, 1873-74. 1 v. 
Weekly. BNM 

Nos. 1-4 seen. (Oct. 19, 1873-Jan. 
18, 1874). 

Redactora en jefe, Concepcién Gar- 
cia y Ontiveros. 

56. Las Hijas del Anfhuac. México, 
Imp. de Aguilar e Hijos, 1887-88. 
55 nos. Weekly. UT 

Nos. 1-8, Dec. 4, 1887-Jan. 22, 
1888. 

With no. 9 (Jan. 29, 1888) title 
changes to Violetas del Anéhuac. Perié- 
dico literario redactado por sefioras; 
continues to no. 55, Dec. 23, 1888. 

Director y administrador: Sr. Ig- 
nacio Pujol. Directora literaria: Sra. 
Laureana Wright de Kleinhaus. 

57. El Horario. Organo de la Sociedad 
Florenciodel Castillo. Monterrey, 1878. 
Semi-monthly. BNM 

v. 1, nos. 1-5, Jan. 1 to March 1, 
1878, seen. 

58. La Idea. Periddico cientffico, poli- 
tico y literario. Tacubaya, 1875. Semi- 
monthly. BNM 

v. 1, nos. 3-8, Sept. 19-Oct. 31, 
1875, seen. 

59. [La Ilustraci6n. México, I. Cum- 
plido, 1869.] 

Mentioned in El Renacimiento, 
(1869), 162, as edited by women; on p. 
257 is a list of the editors and some of 
the contributors. 

60. La Ilustraci6n femenil. Semanario 
de literatura, ciencias y artes... re- 
dactado por varias escritoras mexi- 
canas. México, 1880. Weekly. BNM 
v. 1, no. 1 (Oct. 1, 1880) seen. 
61. Ilustraci6n mexicana. Revista se- 
manaria. Periédico cientffico y lit- 
erario. México, Imp. de la Revista 
Militar mexicana, 1891-95. 3 v. Week- 
ly. BNM 
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v. 1, no. 1 Oct. 12, 1891-v. 3, no. 30, 
July 31, 1893, seen. 

v. 1 consists of 42 nos.; v. 2, of 23; 
and v. 3 of 30 nos. 

62. La Ilustraci6n mexicana. México, 
Publicada por I. Cumplido, 1851- 
1854. 5 v. UT 

vols. 1-2, 1851; v. 3, 1852; v. 4-5, 
1854. 

v. 1, 603, 5 pp. 

v. 2, 683, 5 pp. 

v. 3, 696, 2 pp. 

v. 4, 724, 4 pp. 

v. 5, 568, 2 pp. 

In the “Introduccién” of v. 4 the 
suspension of the publication on ac- 
count of the revolution is announced. 
After the “‘Indice”’ of this volume, the 
name of Francisco Zarco as “‘editor re- 
sponsible” appears with the date 1854. 
63. La Ilustraci6n potosina. Semanario 
de literatura, poesias, novelas, noticias, 
descubrimientos, variedades, modas y 
avisos. Por José T. de Cuéllar y José 
Marfa Flores Verdad. Adornado con 
estampas litografiadas por José Maria 
Villasana. Reimpresién. San Luis 
Potosi, Tip. de Silverio Maria Vélez, 
1869. 1 v. Weekly. UT 

The one volume consists of 338 
pages and index. 

64. El Instructor. Peridédico cientffico, 
literario y de avisos. Aguascalientes, 
1884-1901. 17 v. Semi-monthly and 
later monthly. 

v. 1-2, UT; 3-17, BNM 

v. 1, no. 1-v. 3, no. 18, May 1, 1884— 
Mar. 1, 1887, monthly; v. 4-17, May 
1, 1887—April 1, 1901, monthly. 

Editor y jefé de redaccién: Dr. Jess 
Diaz de Leén. 

65. El Iris. Peridédico critico y liter- 
ario. Por Linati, Galli y Heredia. 
México, En la Oficina del Iris, 1826. 
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2 v. Weekly and semi-weekly. 
v. 1, UT; v. 2, Y 

v. 1, nos. 1-13, Feb. 4-April 29, 
weekly. 

v. 2, nos. 14-40, May 3-Aug. 2, 
semi-weekly. 

66. La Juventud literaria. Semanario 
de letras, ciencias y variedades. México, 
1887. Weekly. v. 1, UT; v.2, BNM 

v. 1, nos. 1-42, Mar. 13—Dec. 25. 

v. 2, nos. 1-53, Jan. 1—Dec. 30, 1888. 

Directores: Enrique Sort de Sanz y 
José Peén del Valle. Gerente, Arturo 
Paz. 

List of collaborators included most 
important literary men of the period, 
among them Prieto. 

67. La lealtad. Morelia, 1892-94. 2 v. 
Weekly. BNM 

v. 1, no. 1, Nov. 8, 1892-v. 2, no. 9, 

Jan. 2, 1894. Complete. 
68. El Libre pensador. Periddico poli- 
tico, filoséfico, literario. Organo de la 
sociedad de libre pensadores, instalada 
el 5 de mayo. México, Imp. dirigida 
por Pedro Batiza, 1870. 1 v. UT 

Volume 1 has 460 p. 

69. El Libreto. Periddico teatral. 
México. Editor, Ireneo Paz, 1875- 
76. 2 v. Weekly. BNM 

v. 2, nos. 1-5, Dec. 25, 1875—Jan. 20, 

1876, seen. 
70. El Liceo Hidalgo. Periddico de 
literatura, 6rgano de la sociedad del 
mismo nombre. México. Tip. y Lit. de 
“La Epoca,” 1884. 6 nos. Weekly. 
UT 

Nos. 1-6, Sept. 15—Oct. 22, 1884, 
seen. 

71. El Liceo mexicano. México, Imp. 
de J. M. Lara, 1844. 2 v. 

v. 1, 434 p. and index; also list of 
subscribers; 

v. 2, 360 p. and index. 

72. El Liceo mexicano. Periédico, cien- 
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tifico y literario, 6rgano de la sociedad 
del mismo nombre. México, Oficina 
Tip.de la Secretaria de Fomento, 1885- 
1889. 4 v. Semi-monthly. UT 

v.1,no. 1, Oct. 15, 1885—v. 4, no. 23, 
Oct. 1, 1889. 

v. 2 not seen. 

73. La Lira michoacana. Periddico 
quincenal de literatura y amenidades 
dedicado a las sefioritas y redactado 
por Mariano de Jests Torres. Morelia, 
Imprenta particular del autor, 1894. 
754 pp. Semi-monthly. BNM 
74. [La Mariposa. Guadelajara, c. 
1851.]* 

75. México. Revista de sociedad, arte 
y letras. México, Imp. de “El Na- 
cional,’”’ 1892. 1 v. Weekly. BNM 

Nos, 1-15, Sept. 11-Dec. 31, 1892, 
seen. 

Directores, Enrique Santib4fiez, An- 
gel del Campo. Secretario de redac- 
cién: Antonio de la Pefia y Reyes. 

On. p. 247 it is announced that the 
periodical would be combined with the 
Revista de México, edited by Arturo 
Paz. 

76. México intelectual. Revista peda- 

gégica y cientffico-literaria. Jalapa, 

Imp. del Gobierno, 1889-90. 3 v. 
BNM 

v. 1, Jan.—June, 1889, 336 p. and 
index, issued monthly; 

v. 2, July-Dec., 1889, 346 p. and 
index, issued semi-monthly; 

v. 3, Jan.—June, 1890, 376 p. and 
index, issued semi-monthly. 

Mainly of pedagogical interest. 

77. México y sus costumbres. México, 
Imp. de I. Cumplido, 1872. 1 v. 
Weekly. BNM 

v. 1, nos. 1-24, July 18-Dec. 26, 
1872, seen. 

Editors, E. L. Gallo and I. Cum- 
plido. 





Introductory article by Juan Mateos. 
78. Miscelinea. Periéddico critico y 
literario por J. M. Heredia. Tlalpam, 
Imp. del Gobierno, 1829-32. 4 v. 
Monthly. [Ser. 1], v. 1, BNM, JRS; 

v. 2, UT; Ser. 2, v. 1-2, JRS 

[Ser. 1] v. 1, nos. i-4, Sept.—Dec., 
1829, 144 pp.; 

{[Ser. 1] v. 2, nos. 5-8, Jan.—April, 
1830, 128, [2] pp. 

Ser. 2, v. 1, nos. 1-7, June—Dec., 
1831, 226 pp. 

Ser. 2, v. 2, nos. 1-6, Jan—June, 
1832, 192 pp. 

P. 192. Under date of July 5, 1832, 
Heredia announces suspension of pub- 
lication. 

Imprint varies, Ser. 2, vols. 1-2, 
Toluca, Imp. del Gobierno, 1831-32. 
79. El Mosaico mexicano, o Coleccién 
de amenidades curiosas e instructivas. 
México, I. Cumplido, [1836]-1842. 7 v. 

UT 

v. 1, 569 p. and index. A reprint of 
that probably first issued in 1836. 

v. 2, 500 p. and index. “Introduc- 
cién” dated April 1, 1837. 

v. 3, 548 p. and index. “Introduc- 
cién” dated 1840 states that publica- 
tion had been suspended. 

v. 4, 586 p. and index, 1840. 

v. 5 (619 p. and index) and v. 6 (618 
p. and index), 1841. 

v. 7, 608 p. and index, 1842. 

80. La Mujer. Semanario de la Escuela 
de artes y oficios para mujeres. México, 
Imp. de la Escuela de artes y oficios, 
1881-83. 4 v. Weekly. BNM 

v. 1, no. 1, April 15, 1880—v. 4, no. 

16[2]?, Aug. 15, 1883. 

Editors, Luis G. Urbina and Ramén 
Manterola. 

81. El Mundo. Semanario ilustrado. 
México, 1894-1914.Weekly. UT; BNM 

The prospectus appeared on Oct. 14, 

1894; the first issue on Nov. 4. 
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v. 1, 27 nos. to July 7, 1895; 
v. 2, 25 nos. to Dec. 29, 1895. 
After that, 2 vols. per annum, each 
containing 26 or 27 nos. but the vol- 
umes are not numbered consecutively. 

At the beginning of 1896, title 
changed to El Mundo; in 1900 to El 
Mundo Ilustrado. 

Rafael Reyes Spindola was the 
founder and proprietor; Luis G. Ur- 
bina was many years editor and direc- 
tor. 

82. El mundo cientifico y literario. 
Edici6n dominical de ‘La Libertad.” 
México, Imprenta de Jens y Zapian, 
1878. 1 v. Weekly. BNM 

No. t-no. 19, May 12-Nov. 16, 
1878, 304 p., seen. 

83. El mundo literario e ilustrado. 
México, Imprenta de las Escalerillas, 
1891. 23 nos. Weekly. UT 

Nos. 1-23, Jan. 25—June 28, 1891; 
an index follows. 

Director y redactor: Juan de Dios 
Peza. 

84. El Museo mexicano, o Miscelanea 
pintoresca de amenidades curiosas e 
instructivas. México, I. Cumplido, 
1843-45. 4 v. [Weekly]? UT 

v. 1-2, 576 p. each, 1843. 

v. 3, 587 p., 1844. 

Segunda época, 568 p. and 2 of in- 
dex, 1845. 

On p. 568, (March 17, 1846) notice 
is given of the suspension of the period- 
ical. 

Continued by Revista cienttfica 
(México, 1845). 

85. El museo popular. Méjico, 1840. 
1 v. [Weekly]? UT 

v. 1, no. 1, Jan. 15, 1840. 

On p. 264, the suspension of the pub- 
lication is announced. 

86. Museo teatral. México, [1841-42]? 
168 p. [Monthly]? BNM 
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No title page. No volume or issue 
numbers. 

Dates throughout publication indi- 
cate 1841-42 as its dates. 

87. El Museo yucateco. Mérida, [1841]? 
480 p. UT 

V. Calero in Registro yucateco, m1 
(1846), p. 16, states that Justo Sierra 
published El Museo yucateco in 1841. 
88. El Nacional. Periédico dominical 
de politica, literatura, ciencias, artes, 
industria, agricultura, mineria y comer- 
cio. México, Tip. de Gonzalo A. Esteva, 
1880-1883.4v. Weekly. BNM 

Afio 1, no. 1—Afio 3, no. 117, Aug. 8, 
1880—Dec. 31, 1882. 

Title changes, Jan. 7, 1883, to El 
Nacional. Diario Universal, of which 
nos. 1-22, June 17, 1883, have been 
seen. 

Editor propietario y director, Gon- 
zalo A. Esteva. 

89. El Nacional. Periddico literario. 
México, Tip. de Gonzalo A. Esteva, 
1880-1884. 8 v. BNM 

v. 1, 1880, 175 p.; v. 2-3, 1881, 219 
and 175 p.; v. 4-5, 1882, 175 and 207 
p.; v. 6-7, 1883, 175 p. and 276 p. and 
index; v. 8, 1884, 186 p. 

With v. 7, title page changes to El 
Nacional. Parte literaria. 

90. El] Panorama. [México, 1856]? 1 v. 
[Weekly]? BNM 

Title page missing. 160 p. 

On last page editor, apparently Juan 
Govantes, states he is resigning in fa- 
vor of one more versed in the theater. 
Articles in the publication bear the 
date 1856. See next title. 

91. El] Panorama. Periédico semanario 
de teatros, literatura, modas y varie- 
dades. México, Imp. de José Antonio 
Godoy, 1856. 1 v. Weekly. UT 

Many of the articles are signed by 
J. A. Godoy, who seems to have been 
the editor. 
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92. El Panorama de las sefioritas. 
Periédico pintoresco, cientffico y lit- 
erario. Contiene varias vifietas, al- 
gunas laminas sobre acero, estampas y 
miisica litografiada. México, Imp. de 
Vicente Garcia Torres, 1842. 1 v. 
[Weekly]. UT 
The volume consists of 538 p. and 
index. 
The introduction is signed by 
Vicente Garcia Torres. 
93. La Patria. Diario de México. Edi- 
ci6n ilustrada. México, editor Ireneo 
Paz, 1883-1895. 13 v. Weekly. BNM 
v. 1, no. 1, Jan. 8, 1883—Dec. 31, 
1883; v. 2 not seen; vol. 3-14, Jan. 1, 
1885—June 29, 1896. 
With v. 3, title changes to La Patria 
ilustrada. 
94. [El Pensamiento. Jalapa. [1891]?] 
Mentioned as a literary periodical 
by Juan de Dios Peza in an article 
“Francisco Sosa,” in El Mundo l- 
terario ilustrado, April 12, 1891. 
95. El Pensamiento. Periéddico semanal 
con alegorias y retratos de escritores 
mexicanos, redactado por varios alum- 
nos del Tecpam de Santiago. México, 
Jesis Diaz Gonzalez, 1872. 1 v. 
Weekly. BNM 
Nos. 1-5, Oct. 14—Nov. 11, 1872; no. 
6, Nov. 23; no. 7, Dec. 12, 1872. 
Administrador, Jess Diaz Gonz4lez. 
96. El Periddico de las sefioras. Se- 
manario escrito por sefioras y sefioritas, 
expresamente para el sexo femenino. 
México, Imp. de Leén y Cfa., 1896. 
Weekly. BNM 
Nos. 1-32, May 8—-Dec. 31, 1896. 
Directora y propietaria, Guadalupe 
F. Vda. de Gémez Vergara. Adminis- 
tradora, Virginia F. de Olvera. 

97. Un periéddico mfs. México, Imp. 
de V. Torres, 1841.1 v. Weekly. BNM 
Nos. 1-9, Aug. 12-Nov. 18, 1841. 
98. El] Plectro. Periédico de ciencias, 





literatura y variedades. Leén, Tip. de 
Jess Rivera e Hijos, 1888-89. 2 v. 
Semi-weekly. v. 1, UT; v. 2, TRS 

{v. 1] nos. 1-24, Jan. 1-Dec. 15, 
1888; v. 2, 194 pp. 

v. 2 has neither issue nos. nor dates. 

Editor: Everardo Rivera. 

v. 2. Title page varies: ‘‘Peridédico de 
ciencias y literatura.” 

99. El Precursor. Periédico de cien- 
cias, artes, literatura, religi6n, comer- 
cio, industria y cuantas materias 
interesan al movimiento intelectual y 
material del pais. México, Imp. del 
“Vorwaerts,” 1875.1 v. Weekly. UT 

v. 1, nos. 1-46, Oct. 8, 1874-Dec. 
22, 1875. 

Imprint varies: nos. 1-8, Imp. de I. 
Cumplido; nos. 9-24, Imp. de la calle 
del Hospicio de San Nicol4s; nos. 25- 
36, Imp. en la calle de Nuevo México; 
nos. 37—46, Tip. del ‘‘Vorwaerts.”’ 

Redactores: Antonio Martfnez del 
Romero, Ignacio Ramirez, Ignacio M. 
Altamirano, Teodoro Garcia and Justo 
Sierra. 

Decidedly anti-clerical; only the 
poetry merits name of literature. 
100. Presente amistoso. Dedicado a 
las sefioritas mexicanas. México, Imp. 
de I. Cumplido, 1847. 204 p. and index. 
Annual. UT 
101. La Primavera. Periédico semana- 
rio de literatura y variedades, dedicado 
a las sefioritas mexicanas. México, Tip. 
de Placido Blanco, 1849. 80 p. Weekly. 

UT 

102. [Psalmo. Guadalajara, c. 1899.]* 

103. E] Radical. Edicién literaria de 

los domingos. México, Tip. de J. M. 
Aguilar Ortiz, 1873. 1 v. Weekly. 

BNM 

Pp. 1-80 seen. Apparently incom- 
plete. 

104. E] Recreo de las familias. Mégico, 
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Libreria de Galv4n, 1838. 1 v. (482 
pp.)- 

Discontinuance announced on p. 
475. 
105. Registro yucateco. Periddico li- 
terario redactado por una sociedad de 
amigos. Mérida, Imprenta de Castillo 


y Cfa., 1845-46. 4 v. [Weekly]? UT 
v. 1-2 (1845), 484 p. and index each. 
v. 3-4 (1846), 482 p. and index, and 

320 p. respectively. 

106. El Renacimiento. Periédico li- 

terario. México, Imp. de F. Diaz de 

Leén y Santiago White, 1869; 1894. 

Weekly. UT 
Ser. 1, v. 1, Jan. 2-Aug. 28, 1869. 

520 pp. 

Ser. 1, v. 2, Sept. 4—Dec. 25, 1869. 
287 pp. 

Ser. 2, v. 1, Nos. 1-24, Jan. [14}- 
June 24, 1894. 403 pp. 

In the last issue cited the suspension 
of the publication is announced, as is 
the fact that it would be continued by 
La Revista Azul. 

Director: Enrique Olavarria y Fe- 
rrari; Secretario, Luis Gonz4lez Obre- 
gon. 

107. Repertorio de literatura y varie- 

dades. Méjico, Imp. del Repertorio, 

1841. 3 v. [Weekly]. UT 
The “Introduccién” of v. 1 (315 p. 

and index) is dated June 29, 1840; v. 2 

(1842), 330 p.; v. 3 (1842), 197 p. 

108. El] Repertorio pintoresco y Mis- 

celanea instructiva y amena consa- 

grada a la religién, la historia del pafs, 
la filosofia, la industria y las bellas 

artes. Mérida, Imp. de José D. 

Espinosa, 1863. 586, viii p. UT 


On title page a long list of collabora- 
tors, including Peén Contreras and 
Sanchez M4rmol. 

Editor y lit6grafo: José Espinosa 
Rendén. Redactor: D. Crescencio Ca- 
rrillo. 
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109. La Reptblica. Semana literaria. 
[México], Imp. de “La Repdblica,” 
1881—1883. Weekly. 4 v. Afio1, UT; 

Afio 2, MN, G, P; Afio 3-4, G, P. 

Afio 1, nos. 1-13, Oct. 2-Dec. 25, 
1881. 

Afio 2, nos. 1-53, Jan. 1—Dec. 31, 
1882. 

Afio 3, nos. 1-18, Jan 7—April 2, 
1883. 

Afio 4, nos. 1-34, May 1-Dec. 23, 
1883. 

Director: Ignacio M. Altamirano. 

Imprint varies: v. 2 has “Imp. 
poliglota.”’ 

Weekly edition of the daily “La 
Repablica.” 

110. La repdblica literaria. Revista de 
ciencias, letras y bellas artes. Guadala- 
jara, Tip. de Luis Pérez Verdia, 1886- 
1890. 5 v. Monthly. 

v. 1, 2, 45, UT; v. 3, JRS. 

v. 1, Mar., 1886-v. 5, March 1890. 
111. Revista azul. México, Tip. de El 
partido liberal, 1894-96. 5 v. Weekly. 

UT 

v. 1, no. 1, May 6, 1894~v. 5, no. 24, 
Oct. 11, 1896. vols. 1-4 have 26 issues 
each. 

Redactores y propietarios: Manuel 
Gutiérrez Najera; Carlos Diaz Duféo. 
Secretario de redaccién: Luis G. Ur- 
bina. Adminstrador, Lazaro Pavia. 
112. Revista azul. Fundada en 1° de 
mayo de 1894 por los Sres. Manuel 
Gutiérrez Najera and Carlos Diaz 
Duféo. Segunda época. 

v. 6, no. 6, May 12, 1907, seen. 

113. Revista cientffica y literaria de 
Méjico, publicada por los antiguos re- 
dactores del Museo mejicano. México, 
1845. 2 v. [Weekly]? UT 

v. 1, 510 p. and index; v. 2 (1846), 
380 p. and index. 

114. Revista de Chihuahua. Publicada 
mensualmente bajo la direccién del Dr. 
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Miguel Marquez. Chihuahua, Im- 
prenta de “El Norte,”’ 1895-97. 2 v. 


Monthly. BNM 
v. 1, no. 1, Feb., 1895—v. 2, no. 12, 
Jan. 1897, seen. 


115. La Revista de Mérida. Mérida, 
1869. 

In BNM catalogue, but could not be 

located. 
116. Revista de México. Periddico 
cientifico y literario. México, Tip. 
de Gonzalo A. Esteva, 1878. Semi- 
monthly. MN 

Have seen only first issue and the 
prospectus, which announces the pub- 
lication as a semi-monthly. 

117. Revista de México. Publicacién 
semanal. México, Imp. de Ireneo Paz, 
[1887]?-1894. 8 v. Weekly and semi- 
weekly. BNM 

v. 3, no. 1, Jan. 6, 1889-v. 8, no. 24, 
Dec. 24, 1894, seen. 

With v. 5, no. 14, became a semi- 
monthly. 

“Redacci6n: Director, Francisco 
J. Osorno; Redactores, Ignacio M. 
Luchichfi; M. Puga y Acal; Luis G. 
Urbina. Propietario, Arturo Paz.” 

118. La Revista drimAtica. Peridédico 

quincenal de teatros, literatura y bellas 

artes. México, 1880. Semi-monthly. 
BNM 

Only no. 1, Aug. 10, 1880, seen. 

119. Revista mensual mexicano. Mé- 
xico, Imp. de Jens y Zapi4n, 1877. 1 v. 
Monthly. 269 p. BNM 

Redactor: E. A. Gibbon. 

120. Revista mexicana. Peridédico cien- 
tifico y literario. México, Impreso por 
Ignacio Cumplido, 1835. 5 nos (615 p.). 

UT 

Each issue except the fourth has an 
index. 

121. Revista moderna. Arte y ciencia. 
México, 1898-1903. 6 v. Semimonthly; 


in 1899 monthly. UT 

Afio 1, no. 1, July 1, 1898-Afio 6, 
no. 16, Aug. 15, 1903. 

Director: Jesfis E. Valenzuela. Ad- 
ministrador, G. de la Pefia. 

122. Revista nacional de letras y cien- 
cias. México, Oficina tip. de la Secre 
tarfa de Fomento, 1889-90.3v. UT 

v. 1-2, 1889; v. 3, 1890. 

“Direcci6n: Justo Sierra, Francisco 
Sosa, Manuel Gutiérrez NAjera, Jesiis 
E. Valenzuela. Secretario de la direc- 
ci6n: Manuel Puga y Acal.” 

123. Revista teatral. Periddico des- 
tinado exclusivamente a las cuestiones 
teatrales. [México], 1874. 

Only no. 1, Aug. 16, 1874, seen. 

Editors were men of literary impor- 
tance, such as Gustavo Baz, Lorenzo 
Elizaga, Pantaleébn Tovar, Juan de 
Dios Peza, etc. 

124. [La Rosa de Michoacfn.] Semi- 
monthly. Morelia. 

La Cruz, vu (March 4, 1858), p. 86, 
notes: Este titulo tiene una publica- 
cién literaria, bimensual, que han 
comenzado recientemente varios jé- 
venes en Morelia, y de la cual hemos 
recibido las entregas segunda y tercera. 
125. La Semana de las sefioritas meji- 
canas. Méjico, Imp. de Juan R. Na- 
varro, 1851-52. 4 v. Weekly. UT 

v. 1-3, 1851; v. 4, 1852. Epoca 2, 
v. 1, 1852. 

126. Semanario de las sefioritas meji- 
canas. Educacién cientffica, moral y 
literaria del bello sexo. México, Imp. 
de V. Garcia Torres, 1841-42. 3 v. 
Weekly. UT 

v. 1-2, 1841; v. 3, 1842. Discontinu- 
ance announced in v. 3. 

Editor, Isidro Rafael Gondra. 

127. El Semanario ilustrado. Enciclo- 
pedia de conocimientos Gtiles. Publica- 
cién adornada con grabados. Com- 

















prende secciones de ciencias, artes, 
historia, viajes, costumbres, teatros, 
educacién, literatura, comercio, modas, 
etc. México, Imp. de JesGs Fuentes y 
Cia., a cargo de Luis G. Rubin, 1868. 
2 v. Weekly. S 

v. 1, May 1-—Oct. 30, 1868; v. 2, 
Nov. 1868—April 1869. 

Contributors include: Prieto, Ortiz, 
Santacilia, Lépez Portillo, Zenea, and 
Elizaga. 

128. [La Sombra de Cuautemoc. Guad- 
alajara, 1890.]* 

129. El teatro. Periéddico dedicado ex- 
clusivamente a los asuntos espectd4cu- 
los. México, 1881.1 v. Weekly. BNM 

v. 1, nos. 1-4, May 1-25, 1881, seen. 

Owned and edited by Ramén Elices 
Montes. 

130. El Teatro. Revista general de 
espect4culos liricos y dram&ticos. Mé- 
xico, 1872-73. 2 v. Triweekly. BNM 

v. 1, no. 1, July 27, 1872-v. 2, no. 
51, May 15, 1873. 

Editorial staff consisted of Manuel 
Maria Romero, Juan A. Mateos, Celes- 
tino Diez, “‘Juvenal,”’ and Prieto. 
131. El teatro cémico. Periédico de 
teatros y toda clase de espectdculos. 
México, 1890-93. Weekly. BNM 

Afio 3, nos. 1-30, April 2—Oct. 29, 
1893, seen. 

Issued on Sundays. 

132. El Tiempo. México, Imp. de la 
Biblioteca religiosa, histé6rica, cientifica 
y literaria, 1883. Edicién literaria. 472 


p. v. Weekly. UT 
Editor propietario y director: Vic- 
toriano Agiieros. 


133. El Tiempo. Edicién ilustrada. 

México, 1891-1905. 15 v. Weekly. UT 
v. 1, no. 1, July 5, 1891-v. 10, no. 

485, Dec. 23, 1900. 

Changed volume numbering in 1901. 

Afio 4, no. 159, Jan. 10, 1904-Affo 5, 
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no. 255, Nov. 12, 1905, seen. 
A weekly supplement of “E] Tiem- 
po.” 
134. La Tribuna. Edicién literaria. 
México, Imp. ‘del Socialista de M. 
Lépez, 1879. 88 p. [Weekly]. MN 
135. El Trovador. Revista musical y 
literaria. México, 1874. 1 v. Weekly. 
BNM 
v. 1, nos. 4-6, Sept. 6-20, 1874, seen. 
Editor, Alberto G. Bianchi. 

136. Uno de tantos. Puebla, Impreso 
por Juan N. del Valle, 1842. BNM 
Prospectus dated Sept. 25, 1842. 

Nos. 1-8, Oct. 2—Nov. 20, 1842, 
seen. Each issue paged separately. 
137. El Veracruzano. Coleccién de ar- 
ticulos originales y traducidos, en prosa 
y verso. Veracruz, Imp. de J. M. 
Blanco, 1851. 16 nos. Semimonthly. 
UT 
nos. 1-16, Jan. 1 to Aug. 16, 1851, 
seen. 
138. [Verbo Rojo. 
1899. ]* 
139. La Vida de México. Periéddico de 
literatura, modas, teatros, ciencias, 
artes, etc. México, 1868. Weekly. 
BNM 
v. 1, nos. 1-8, July 26-Sept. 14, 
1868; Ser. 2, v. 1, nos. 1-4, Sept. 27- 
Oct. 18, 1868; and Ser. 2, v. 1, no. 7, 
Nov. 14, 1868, seen. 
140. [Las Violetas. Veracruz, 1869.] 
Mentioned in El Renacimiento, u 
(1869), 188 and 257. 
Violetas del Andhuac. See No. 56. 
141. El Zurriago literario. México, 
1839-40; 1851. 
v. 1, nos. 1-22, Aug. 27, 1839-Jan. 
25, 1840. BNM 
v. 2, nos. 1-24, May 21-Nov. 11, 
1851. 
Between these volumes is a hand- 
written copy of 14 numbers which ap- 
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peared under this title as sections in 
El Siglo XIX from April 22 to July 30, 
1843.2 


* The following periodicals, lately 
acquired, also deserve inclusion: 

La aurora literaria. Semanario de 
ciencias y literatura. Director pro- 
pietario, Emilio R. Leal. Leén, Tip. de 
Jests Villalpando, 1882-83. Weekly. 

v. I, nos. 1-34, April 27, 1882-Jan. 
25, 1883. JRS 


La linterna m4gica. Periédico de Ja 
Bohemia literaria. Director responsa- 
bie, José T. de Cuéllar. México, Imp. 
de ia Bohemia literaria, 1872. Weekly. 

JRS 
nos, 1-11, July 18—Oct. 1, 1872 seen. 

Minerva. Peridédico literario. [To- 
luca, Imp. del Estado, 1835?] JRS 

v. I, nos. 1-2. 128 p. seen. Monthly. 

Edited and largely written by J. M. 
Heredia. 


II. Satrric PERIODICALS 


1. El Ahuizote. Semanario feroz, aun- 
que de buenos instintos. México, J. M. 
Villasana y Cfa., 1874-76. 4 v. Weekly. 
Vol. 1, no. 1, Feb. 5, 1874~-v. 3, no. 
41, Oct. 13, 1876. 
In no. 41, suspension is announced. 
Segunda época, v. 4, nos. 1-5, Dec. 
1-29, 1876, seen. UT 
In no. 5, suspension again an- 
nounced. 
2. El Ahuizote. Semanario politico de 
caricaturas, México, publicado por la 
Cia. Editorial “El Ahuizote,” 1911- 
1913.3 v. Weekly. UT 
Afio 1, no. 1, May 27, 1911-Afio 3, 
no. 87, Mar. 8, 1913. 
No. 87 announces that publication 
would cease. 
3. La América libre. Periédico politico, 
literario, de artes, ciencias, México, 
1867. 1 v. Semi-weekly. BNM 
v. 1, nos. 1-15, Sept. 29-Nov. 26, 
1867, seen. 
4. La Bruja. Periéddico que trata de 
todo. México, Impreso por Rafael 
Pastor, 1841-42. 1 v. Semi-weekly. UT 
v. 1, nos. 1-50, Sept. 1, 1841 to April 
23, 1842, seen. 
5. El Buscapié. Periddico rojo, satfrico 
y burlesco; ilustrado con caricaturas y 
grabados. México, Manuel F. Redon- 
das, 1865. 1 v. Semi-weekly. UT 





v. 1, nos. 1-12, Feb. 9-March 19, 
1865, seen. 

Redactor en jefe y responsable, 
Francisco José Enciso. 

Imprint varies. Some printed by M. 
Castro. 
6. La Cantérida. Periéddico constitu- 
cionalista, que se publica todos los 
miércoles. México, 1877. 1 v. Weekly. 


BNM 

v. 1, nos. 1-4, Nov. 20-Dec. 12, 
1877, seen. 

7. El Cascabel. México, 1876. 1 v. 

Semi-weekly. BNM 


v. 1, nos. 1-9, Jan. 30—Feb. 27, 1876, 
seen. 
8. El Cascabel. Semanario ilustrado, 
incéloro gobiernista y de oposicién. 
Puebla, 1896. 1 v. Weekly. UT 
v. 1, nos. 1-17, June 14—Oct. 4, 1896, 
seen. 
9. Cémico. México, 1898-1901. 7 v. 
Weekly. BNM 
v. 2, no. 27, July 3, 1898 to v. 7, 
no. 25, June 30, 1901, seen. 
Excellent periodical of its kind. 
Much light verse. Some articles by 
Amado Nervo. 
10. La Chinaca. Periddico escrito 
finica y esclusivamente para el pueblo. 
México, Tip. de Nabor Ch4vez, 1862- 
63. 2 v. Semi-weekly. UT 
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Title varies: v. 2 has: “‘por los C. C. 
José M. Iglesias, Alfredo Chavero, 
Pedro Santacilia, Francisco Schiafino 
y Guillermo Prieto. 

Imprint varies: nos. 12-21, Vicente 
G. Torres; also nos. 45-51 and v. 2. 

v. 1, nos. 1-51, April 16-Oct. 21, 
1862; 

v. 2, nos. 1-17, March 12-May 8, 
1863, seen. 

Among the editors ‘‘responsables”’ 
were Pepe Solérzano, Prieto, Chavero, 
Santacilia, Joaquin Alcalde and F. 
Schiafino. 

11. Las Cosquillas. Periédico retogén, 
impolitico y de malas costumbres. 
México, 1852. 1 v. Semi-weekly. BNM 

v. 1, nos. 1-11, May 5—June 9, 1852; 
Segunda época, v. 1, nos. 15-30, 
March 6—April 27, 1861, seen. 

Zarco, Prieto, and Juan A. Mateos, 
contributed to the “Segunda época.”’ 
Anti-clerical in tone. 

12. El Desheredado. México, 1875. 18 
nos. Weekly. BNM 

v. 1, nos. 1-18, Jan. 17-May 23, 
1875, seen. 

Anexcellent chronicle of the theater. 
13. El Doctor Merolico. Periddico 
charlatén,—sin mentiras, ni cautelas, 
que ha de sacar muchas muelas,— 
como ustedes lo verin. México, 1879. 
5 nos. Semi-weekly. BNM 

v. 1, nos. 1-5, Dec. 4—Dec. 14, 1879, 
seen. 

Redactores: Luis G. Iza and José M. 
Ramirez. 

14. Don Gregorito. Periédico grave y 
festivo, picante y dulce, para todos los 
gustos. México, 1877. 1 v. Tri-weekly. 

BNM 

v. 1, nos. 1-39, March 29-June 19, 
1877, seen. 

15. D. Simplicio. Peridédico burlesco, 
critico y filos6fico, por unos simples. 
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México, 1845-47. 3 v. Semi-weekly. 
UT 

v. 1, no. 1, has no issue date except 
1845. 

Segunda época, v. 2, no. 1, Jan. 1, 
1846-no. 34, April 23, 1846. 

in No. 34, suspension announced. 

Tercera época, nos. 17-59, August 
26, 1846-Jan. 20, 1847. 

Important political satire in both 
prose and verse by ‘“Zancadilla” 
(Prieto), El Nigromante (Ramirez), 
Cantarida (Vicente Segura), and Don 


Simplicio (Prieto). 

16. Dofia Clara. Periddico politico, 
catélico, lfrico y poético . . . México, 
1865. BNM 


v. 1, no. 22 (1865) seen. 
17. Fray Gerundio. Semanario sa- 
tirico, de politico y de costumbres, 
que hablar4 de todo, hasta del go- 
bierno. México, 1877. 1 no. Weekly. 
BNM 

v. 1, no. 1, Nov. 16, 1877, seen. 

18. La Gaceta de Holanda. Periddico 
hebdomadario, antilerdista y con cari- 
caturas. México, 1877.1 v. BNM 

v. 1, nos. 1-5, March 14—-April 27, 
1877, seen. 

19. La Garbancera. Periéddico del 
pueblo. México, 1880. 1 v. Weekly. 
BNM 

v. 1, nos. 1-7, March 7—April 18, 

1880, seen. 
20. El Hijo del Ahuizote. Semanario 
feroz aunque de nobles instintos, poli- 
tico y sin subvencién como su padre, y 
como su padre matrero y calaverén. 
México, 1885-1903. 18 v. Weekly. UT 

v. 1, no. 1, Aug. 23, 1885-v. 18, no. 
838, Jan. 11, 1903, seen. 

With no. 403, suspended publication 
from Oct. 15, 1893 until v. 9, no. 404, 
Jan. 21, 1894; with no. 741, suspended 
from July 8, 1900 to Jan. 20, 1901; 
final suspension announced in no. 838. 
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21. El Hijo de Ahuizote. Semanario 
independiente de caricaturas. México, 
1913.1 v. Weekly. UT 

Afio 1, nos. 1-24, May 23-Dec. 12, 
1913, seen. 

Director: Guillermo Aguirre y Fierro. 
Jefe de redaccié6n: Manuel Larrafiaga 
Portugal. 

22. La historia cantante. Semanario 
musical y literatura, con caricaturas. 
México, 1878-79. 1 v. Weekly. BNM 

v. 1, no. 18 (Dec. 22, 1878), nos. 20—- 
25, Jan. 5—Feb. 9, 1879, seen. 

23. La hoja eléctrica. México, 1876. 1 
v. BNM 

v. 1, nos. 2, 3, 7, 8-14, 16-20 (1876) 
seen. 

24. La Hoja suelta. Periéddico inde- 
pendiente y que habla de todo. México, 
1875. 1 v. Semi-weekly. BNM 

Tercera época, nos. 1-7, Sept. 9- 
Oct. 3, 1875, seen. 

25. El Jarochc. Semanario satirico. 
México, Tip. del Comercio, 1871-72. 
2 v. Weekly. 

v. 1, nos. 1-39, April 1-Dec. 29, 
1871; 

v. 2, nos. 1-11, Jan. 9-April 1, 1872, 
seen. 

R. G. Paez, editor. 

26. El Jicote. Periddico bisemanal, 
jocoserio ... México, 1875-76. 1. v. 
Semi-weekly. BNM 

v. 1, nos. 1, 4, 7, 9-15 (1875-76), 
seen. 

27. El Latigo. Periddico politico... 
México, 1863. 2 v. BNM 

v. 2, nos. 1-2 (1863) seen. 

28. La Madre Celestina. Periddico 
jovial y franco. México, 1861-62. 2 v. 
Semi-weekly. BNM 

v. 1, nos. 1-18, Oct. 16-Dec. 14, 
1861; 

v. 2, nos. 1-3, April 26—May 5, 1862, 
seen. 


29. La MAscara. México, 1879-80. | 


v. Weekly. UT 
v. 1, nos. 1-24, July 22, 1879—Jan. 
15, 1880, seen. 


Editor propietario, Filomeno Mata. 

The biographies are an interesting 
feature. 

30. Mefistéfeles. Semanario critico con 
caricaturas. México, 1878. 2 v. Weekly. 
BNM 

v. 1, nos. 1-17 (Sept. 1, 1877)—(Jan. 
15, 1878); and 

v. 2, nos. 1-21, June 15—Dec. 7, 
1878, seen. 

31. La Metralla. Periédico bisemana] 
con caricaturas. México, 1876. 1 v. 
Semi-weekly. BNM 

v. 1, nos. 1-7, Sept. 3—-Sept. 24, 1876, 
seen. 

32. México festivo. México, 1892. 
Weekly. BNM 

v. 1, nos. 1-9, May 22-July 17, 1892, 

seen. 
33. México grafico. Semanario humor- 
istico con caricaturas. México, J. M. 
Villasana, director y editor propietario, 
1888-93.5 v. Weekly. ur 

v. 1, no. 1, July 1, 1888-v. 5, no. 247, 
March 26, 1893. 

Numbered continuously. 

34. El Monarca. Periéddico soberano y 
de origen divino. San Luis Potosi, 
México, 1863. 1. v. UT 

v. 1, nos. 1-20, July 26—Dec. 6, 1863, 
except nos. 4 and 6, seen. 

Imp. varies. Tip. de Exiga, Plazuela 
de San Francisco, for nos. 1-3, 5; Tip. 
de Genaro Davalos, nos. 7-20. 

J. Valdés, editor responsable. 

35. La Mosca. Periddico impertinente 
y de acerado aguijén, ... México, 1877. 
1 v. Weekly. BNM 

v. 1, nos. 1-2, April 5 and 12, 1877, 


seen. 
36. La Orquesta. Periéddico omniscio, 























de buen humor y con caricaturas. 
México, 1861-77. 15 v. Semi-weekly. 
UT 

Ser. 1, 4 v.; Ser. 2, 2 v.; Ser. 3, 8 v.; 
Ser. 4, lv. 

Ser. 1, v. 1, no. 1, Mar. 1, 1861; Ser. 
4, no. 51, Sept. 29, 1877. Between Ser. 
1-2 there was a suspension from May 
27, 1863 to Dec. 3, 1864; between Ser. 
3—4 there was a suspension from July 3, 
1875 to Mar. 1, 1877. On Sept. 29, 
1877 final suspension announced. 

Among the editors were Roberto 
Macario, Carlos R. Casarin, C. Esca- 
lante, Hilarién Frias y Soto, José Lépez, 
Antonio Carrién, Lorenzo Elizaga, 
Arturo de Penaforte, Juan A. Mateos, 
F. Granados Maldonado, Luis G. Iza, 
Juan N. Berra, and Vicente Riva 
Palacio. 

37. El palo de ciego. Periédico poco 
politico, de costumbres, literatura, 
variedades y avisos; con caricaturas. 
México, 1862-63. 2 v. Semi-weekly. 
UT 

v. 1, nos. 1-55, April 1—Oct. 7, 1862; 

v. 2, nos. 1-37, Oct. 10, 1862- 
March 14, 1863. 

Imprint varies: nos. 1-51, Imp. de 
Nabor Chfvez; Imp. de J. Abadiano, 
v. 1, nos. 52-55, and v. 2, nos. 1-37. 

Announcement of suspension of peri- 
odical in v. 2, no. 37. 

38. La Paparrucha. México, 1878. 1 v. 
Weekly. BNM 

v. 1, nos. 1-31, May 23-Sept. 8, 
1878, seen. 

39. La Patria festiva. México, 1879. 1 
v. Weekly. BNM 

v. 1, nos. 1-35, Jan. 5—Aug. 31, 1879, 
seen. 

Editor: Ireneo Paz. 

Excellent of its type. 

40. Pero Grullo. México, 1874. 1 v. 
Semi-weekly. BNM 
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Cuarta época, nos. 1-33, May 14- 
Sept. 1, 1874, seen. 
41. El Pobrecito Hablador. Periédico 
independiente. México, 1879. 5 nos. 
Weekly. BNM 

v. 1, nos. 1-5, Feb. 4 to March 9, 
1879, seen. 
42. El] Rasca-tripas. Semanario musi- 
cal y literario, con caricaturas. México, 
1882-83. Weekly. 3 v. BNM 

v. 1, nos. 1-31, Sept. 11, 1881-April 
9, 1882. 

v. 2, nos. 1-32, April 16, 1882—Nov. 
26, 1882. 

v.3,nos. 1-11, Dec. 3, 1882—Feb. 11, 
1883, seen. 
43. El] Padre Cobos. Periédico cam- 
pechano, amante de decir indirectas 
.-..aunque sean directas. México, 
1869-1876. 6 v. Semi-weekly. UT 

Ser. 1, v. 1, nos. 1-35, Feb. 21-June 
20, 1869. 

Ser. 2, v. 1, nos. 1-19, Jan. 1-March 
5, 1871. 

Ser. 3, v. 1, nos. 61-92, July 31-Nov. 
16, 1873. 

v. 2, nos. 1-105, Jan. 1-Dec. 31, 
1874. 

v. 3, nos. 1-105, Jan. 3-Dec. 26, 
1875. 

v. 4, nos. 1-55, Jan. 2—July 9, 1876. 
Suspended. 
44. San Baltasar. Periédico chusco, 
amante de decir bromas y groserias, 
afecto a las convivialidades, y con 
caricaturas. México, 1869-70. 1 v. 
Semi-weekly. UT 

v. 1, nos. 1-27, Oct. 17, 1869-June 
16, 1870, seen. 
45. La Sombra. Periddico joco-serio, 
ultra-liberal, y reformista. México, 
1865-6. 2 v. Semi-weekly. UT 

v. 1, nos. 2-101, Jan. 6-Dec. 29, 1865. 

v. 2, nos. 1-31, Jan. 2—April 17, 
1866, seen. 
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Excellent of its kind. Juan Mateos a 
contributor. 
46. La Sombra de Lizardi. México, 
1879. 7 nos. Weekly. BNM 
Ser. 1, nos. 1-7, Jan. 1-Mar. 2, 1879, 
seen. 
47. El] Sinapismo. Semanario picante. 
México, 1877.5 nos. Weekly. BNM 
v. 1, nos. 1-5, March 20-April 26, 
1877, seen. 
48. El Tio Nonilla. Periédico politico 
enredador, chismogr4fico y de trueno. 
México, Imprenta de la Voz de la 
Religién, 1849-50. 1v. Weekly. UT 
v. 1, nos. 1-27, Aug. 19, 1849-Feb. 
24, 1850, seen. 
49. El Torito, Periédico del pueblo. 
México, 1873-74. 1v. Daily. BNM 
v. 1, nos. 1-26, Nov. 3, 1873-Jan. 3, 
1874, seen. File incomplete. 
Much political verse. 
50. La Tos de mi mamé. Peridédico 
escrito en burro por cuatro idem. 
México, 1864-65. 1 v. Semi-weekly. 
UT 


University of Texas 


v. 1, nos. 1-21, Dec. 4, 1864-Feb. 12, 
1865, seen. 

Manuel F. Redondas, Impresor. 
51. El Tranchete. México, 1879. 1 v. 


Weekly. BNM 
v. 1, nos. 1-25, April 13-Sept. 28, 
1879, seen. 


52. La Tertulia. Periédico bisemana] 
de politico, literatura, artes y ciencias. 
México, 1877. 4 nos. Semi-weekly. 
BNM 
v. 1, nos. 1-4, Dec. 12-Dec. 22, 
1877, seen. 
53. El Valedor. Periédico joco-serio, 
ladino, chismoso, médico, loco y de 
todo un poco, lo que se llama entrén de 
altiro, México, 1884-85. 1 v. Weekly. 
v. 1, nos. 1-53, Dec. 1, 1884—Nov. 
30, 1885, seen. 
v. 2, nos. 1-4, Dec. 7—Dec. 28, 1885. 
Imp. varies: Tip. de J. A. Laguna, 
nos. 1-2, 5-11, 21-22, 24-25; Imp. 
Laguna y Correa, nos. 3-4, 12-19. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS CONCERNING THE FIFTY-FOURTH 
ANNUAL MEETING 


1. The revised Regulations face page 3 of the cover. 

2. The Circular and Program will be issued as one pamphlet about December 1. 

3. The Local Committee, appointed by the President of Northwestern University, con- 
sists of: Professors Edwin B. Place, Chairman, William F. Bryan, Thomas M. Campbell, 
Fred H. Heidbrink, Virgil B. Heltzel, Elton Hocking, and Werner F. Leopold. 

4. The Drake Hotel will be Headquarters, supplemented by the Knickerbocker Hotel, 
which is just across the street. McKinlock Campus, of Northwestern University, is two 
blocks from Headquarters. 

5. The schedule of sessions at Chicago, December 28-30, follows: 


Tuesday, December 28: 


Morning (at Headquarters): One Departmental Section (9:30-12:30) and one division 
of Discussion Groups (11:00—12: 30). 
(Trains from nearly all points arrive in ample time. The registration facilities have been 
improved and the fee reduced to twenty-five cents.) 

Afternoon (af McKinlock Campus): One Departmental Section (2:30-5:30) and two 
divisions of Discussion Groups (2:00-3:30 and 4:00-5:30). 

Evening: Group dinners, followed (at Headquarters) by a General Meeting. 


Wednesday, December 29: 


Morning (at Headquarters): One Departmental Section (9: 30-12: 30) and two divisions 
of Discussion Groups (9:00-10:30 and 11:00—12:30). 

Afternoon (at McKinlock Campus): A General Meeting of the Association (2:00-4:00) 
and one division of Discussion Groups (4:00-5:30). 

Evening (at Headquarters): The Banquet and Smoker. 


Thursday, December 30: 


Morning (at Headquarters): One Departmental Section (9:30—12:30) and two divisions 
of Discussion Groups (9:00—10:30 and 11:00-12:30). 

Afternoon: Invitation luncheon of Northwestern University, followed by an (optional) 
bus trip to the Evanston campus. 


6. The provisional arrangement of Sections and Groups follows. 

Corrections and additions (to be printed in the September PMLA with further an- 
nouncements) are desired for the following list of officers, committeemen, and program 
topics of the Departmental Sections and Discussion Groups. The Program Committee 
will be grateful if notified early of serious conflicts which have not yet been eliminated. 

Attention is directed to the fact that the programs of Sections and Groups are not 
wholly synchronous. 


Tuesday, December 28, 9:30 A.M.-12:30 P.M. 
English Section II (1937): English (including American Literature) after 1650. Chairman, 
W. C. DeVane, Cornell Univ.; Secretary, J. B. Hubbell, Duke Univ. 
Tuesday, December 28, 11:00 A.M.-12:30 P.M. 


Comparative Literature VI: Anglo-German Literary Relations. Chairman, E. E. Leisy, 
Southern Methodist Univ.; Secretary, Frederic Ewin, Brooklyn College. GENERAL 
Topic: “German-American Literary Relations.” (Com. on Bibliog.) 
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English ITI: Chaucer. Chairman, H. R. Patch, Smith College; Secretary, Mrs. G. C. 
Dempster, Chicago, Ill. (Com. on Originals and Analogues: A. C. Baugh, Carleton 
Brown, J. M. Manly, J. S. P. Tatlock, Karl Young.) 

English XIV: English Drama. Chairman, Oscar Campbell, Columbia Univ.; Secretary, 
Baldwin Maxwell, Univ. of Iowa. 

French I: Medizval Literature and Linguistics. Chairman, Bateman Edwards, Princeton 
Univ.; Secretary, David Frierson, Univ. of the South. (Com. on OF Dict.: E. C. Arm- 
strong, Carleton Brown, B. P. Bourland, P. B. Fay, J. D. M. Ford.) 

German II: German Language and Literature to 1700. Chairman, George J. Metcalf, 
Univ. of Alabama; Secretary, J. W. Kurtz, Oberlin College. 

Scandinavian I: Scandinavian Languages and Literature. Chairman, Margaret Schlauch, 
New York Univ.; Secretary, Otto Springer, Univ. of Kansas. 

Spanish III: Modern Spanish and Spanish-American Literature. Chairman, H. C. 
Berkowitz, Univ. of Wisconsin; Secretary, James O. Swain, Michigan State College. 


Tuesday, December 28, 2:00-3:30 P.M. 


General Topics IV: Practical Phonetics. Chairman, R.-M. S. Heffner, Harvard Univ-; 
Secretary, Bert Emsley, Ohio State Univ. 

Celtic I: Celtic Language and Literature. Chairman, Arthur C. L. Brown, Northwestern 
Univ.; Secretary, Edward D. Snyder, Haverford College. 

English VI: The Seventeenth Century. Chairman, Hoyt H. Hudson, Princeton Univ.; 
Secretary, R. S. Forsythe, Newberry Library. (Advisory Com.: William Haller, J. H. 
Hanford, L. I. Bredvold.) 

English X: Victorian Literature. Chairman, Harlan H. Hatcher, Ohio State Univ.; Secre- 
tary, William D. Templeman, Univ. of Illinois. GENERAL Topic: ‘The Romantic Heri- 
tage of the Victorian Age (1830-1880). The Doctrine of the Individual in Society.” 
(Executive Com.: Harlan H. Hatcher, Ch., W. D. Templeman, Ney McMinn, Howard 
Lowry, Horace A. Eaton. Bibliography Com.: W. D. Templeman, Ch., C. F. Harrold, 
F. E. Faverty, Charles W. Thomas. Com. on Future Programs: T. M. Parrott, Ci, 
H. A. Eaton, W. C. DeVane. 

French III: French Literature. of the XVIth and XVIIth Centuries. Chairman, George 
E. Diller, Dartmouth College; Secretary, Samuel F. Will, Univ. of Illinois. 

Italian II: Modern Italian Language and Literature. Chairman, Joseph L. Russo, Univ. 
of Wisconsin; Secretary, W. P. Dismukes, Univ. of Illinois. 


Tuesday, December 28, 2:30-5:30 P.M. 


Germanic Section: Chairman, Thomas M. Campbell, Northwestern Univ.; Secretary, 
Walter Silz, Washington Univ. (Com. on Bibliog.: F. W. J. Heuser, Ch.; H. W. Hewett- 
Thayer, Sec.-Tr.; A. W. Boesche, Friedrich Bruns, William Kurrelmeyer, L. M. Price, 
Taylor Starck, L. L. Stroebe, Archer Taylor, C. A. Williams.) 


Tuesday, December 28, 4:00-5:30 P.M. 


Comparative Literature IV : The Renaissance. Chairman, J. G. Fucilla, Northwestern Univ.; 
Secretary, Louis B. Wright, Huntington Lib. 

English VII: Philosophy and Literature of the Classical Period. Chairman, Richmond ?. 
Bond, Univ. of North Carolina; Secretary, Robert Gale Noyes, Harvard Univ. GENER \! 
Toric: “Literary Criticism in the Classical Period.’’ (Advisory Com.: George Sherburn, 
Ch., A. E. Case, Ricardo Quintana.) 

English XIII: Present-Day English. Chairman, T. A. Knott, Univ. of Michigan; Secretary, 
N. M. Caffee, Louisiana State Univ. 
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French V : French Literature of the XVIIIth Century. Chairman, Wm. F. Falls, Univ. of 
Maryland; Secretary, Andrew R. Morehouse, Yale Univ. 

Italian I: Medieval and Renaissance Italian. Chairman, Lewis H. Gordon, Hamilton 
College; Secretary, Hilda L. Norman, Univ. of Chicago. 


Wednesday, December 29, 9:00-10:30 A.M. 


Comparative Literature I: Prose Fiction. Chairman, Helen Sard Hughes, Wellesley College; 
Secretary, Joseph M. Carriére, Northwestern Univ. 

American Literature. Chairman, Sculley Bradley, Univ. of Pennsylvania; Secretary, Tre- 
maine McDowell, Univ. of Minnesota. (Advisory Council: H. S. Canby, Norman Foer- 
ster, T. O. Mabbott, T. C. Pollock, R. E. Spiller, H. A. Pochmann. Bibliographer: 
E. E. Leisy. Com. on Resources for Research: T. O. Mabbott, Ch., O. Cargill, H. M. 
Ellis, R. S. Forsythe, J. B. Hubbell, J. H .Nelson, R. E. Spiller, S. T. Williams. 

English I: Old English. Chairman, Stanley Rypins, Brookiyn College; Secretary, John O. 
Beaty, Southern Methodist Univ. (Com. on a Survey of Publications Proposed or in 
Progress in the Field of OE: Rudolph Williard, Ch., Sir Wm. Craigie, Henning Larsen. 
Com. on an OE Dict.: T. A. Knott, Ch.) 

English IV: The Period of Spenser. Chairman, F. M. Padelford, Univ. of Washington; 
Secretary, Mrs. J. W. Bennett, Ohio State Univ. (Com. on Research Activities: Ray 
Heffner, Ch., F. M. Padelford, J. B. Fletcher. Advisory Com.: V. B. Heltzel, C. B. 
Millican, L. B. Wright. 


Wednesday, December 29, 9:30 A.M.-12:30 P.M. 


Romance Section: Chairman, W. S. Hendrix, Ohio State Univ.; Secretary, J. G. Fucilla, 
Northwestern Univ. 


Wednesday, December 29, 11:00 A.M.-12:30 P.M. 


General Topics II: Critical Study of Romanticism. Chairman, Claude M. Lotspeich, Univ. 
of Cincinnati; Secretary, Margaret Lee Wiley, West Texas State Teachers College. (Com. 
on Bibliography: W. J. Graham, Ch., Ernest Bernbaum, Horace Eaton, Ernst Jockers, 
Domenico Vittorini, André Lévéque. 

Comparative Literature II: Popular Literature. Chairman, Arthur Kyle Davis, Univ. of 
Virginia; Secretary, Walter Blair, Univ. of Chicago. (Com. on Folk-song: Reed Smith, 
Ch., Phillips Barry, Martha Beckwith, A. K. Davis, John Lomax, Oliver Strunck, Archer 
Taylor.) 

American Literature. Second Meeting. 

English II: Middle English Language and Literature. Chairman, S. B. Meech, Univ. of 
Michigan; Secretary, A. C. Baugh, Univ. of Pennsylvania. (Com. on Editing of ME 
Texts: John E. Wells, Ch., Carleton Brown, Samuel Meech, Sir William Craigie.) 

German I: Historical Grammar. Chairman, Alfred Senn, Univ. of Wisconsin; Secretary, 
Carl Selmer, Hunter College. 


Wednesday, December 29, 4:00-5:30 P.M. 


General Topics V : Experimental Phonetics. Chairman, Ernest F. Haden, McMaster Univ.; 
Secretary, Wilbur L. Schramm, Univ. of Iowa. (Com. to Investigate the Possibility of 
Compiling and Publishing an Annotated Bibliography on Phonographic Records of 
Speech: W. C. Greet, Ch., W. L. Schramm, Bert Emsley.) 

Comparative Literature III: Arthurian Romances. Chairman, G. H. Gerould, Princeton 

Univ.; Secretary, John J. Parry, Univ. of Illinois. (Advisory Com.: A. C. Baugh, Ch., 

Wm. A. Nitze, Arthur Dickson.) 
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English V: Shakespeare. Chairman, Baldwin Maxwell, Univ. of Iowa; Secretary, Warner G. 
Rice, Univ. of Michigan. 

English XI: Contemporary Literature. Chairman, Donald Davidson, Vanderbilt Univ.; 
Secretary, F. Cudworth Flint, Dartmouth College. (Executive Com.: the officers, John 
Frederick, Harlan Hatcher, J. C. Ransom, Bennett Weaver, Warner Rice.) 

German III: Goethe. Chairman, Orie William Long, Williams College; Secretary, Howard 
W. Church, Lafayette College. 


Thursday, December 30, 9:30 A.M.-12:30 P.M. 


English Section I (1937): English to 1650. Chairman, H. S. V. Jones, Univ. of Illinois; 
Secretary, Rudolph Willard, Wellesley College. 


Thursday, December 30, 9:00-10:30 A.M. 


English VIII: Literary Tendencies during the Second Half of the XVIIIth Century. 
Chairman, Margery Bailey, Stanford Univ.; Secretary, R. W. Seitz, Univ. of Buffalo. 

French VI: French Literature of the XIXth and XXth Centuries. Chairman, André 
Celieres, Adelphi College; Secretary, Alphonse V. Roche, Univ. of Illinois. 

German IV : German Literature of the XIXth Century. Chairman, Helmut Rehder, Univ. 
of Missouri; Secretary, Marianne Thalmann, Wellesley College. 

Spanish I: Spanish Language and Medieval Literature. Chairman, C. P. Wagner, Univ. 
of Michigan; Secretary, R. S. Willis, Jr., Princeton Univ. (Com. on an Old Spanish Dict.: 
Hayward Keniston, Ch.) 


Thursday, December 30, 11:00 A.M.—12:30 P.M. 


General Topics I: Poetic Form and General Esthetics. Chairman, John Crowe Ransom, 
Vanderbilt Univ.; Secretary, Ernst Rose, New York Univ. 

Comparative Literature V : Anglo-French Literary Relations. Chairmen, Edward D. Seeber, 
College of Charleston, and Harry H. Clark, Univ. of Wisconsin. 

English IX : Wordsworth and His Contemporaries. Chairman, Horace A. Eaton, Syracuse 
Univ.; Secretary, Clarence DeWitt Thorpe, Univ. of Michigan. (Com. on Bibliography: 
Walter Graham, Ch., Horace Eaton, Ernest Bernbaum, Ernst Jockers, D. Vittorini, 
André Lévéque.) 

German V : Modern German Literature. Chairman, Ruth J. Hofrichter, Vassar College; 
Secretary, Heinz Bluhm, Univ. of Wisconsin. GENERAL Topic: ‘“The Works of Gerhart 
Hauptmann.” 

Slavonic I: Slavonic Languages and Literatures. Chairman, G. R. Noyes, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia; Secretary, A. P. Coleman, Columbia Univ. 

Spanish II: Spanish Literature of the Renaissance and Golden Age. Chairman, Otis H. 
Green, Univ. of Pennsylvania; Secretary, William H. Shoemaker, Princeton Univ. 


The above schedule for the Fifty-Fourth Annual Meeting was adopted for 1937 by the 
Program Committee (January 25, 1937). It provides 8 instead of 5 divisions of Discussion 
Groups, largely eliminating conflicts and making space for future growth; it provides 
usually one large Departmental Section meeting for those not specially interested in the 
concurrent Discussion Groups. Under it members have the option of specialization or 
recentralization. 

C. C. Fries, 
Acting Chairman of the Program Committee 





